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HISTORY ON THE FACE OF ENGLAND. 


By HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A., F.R. Hist. Soc. 


History and Geography, if we would study either thoroughly 
and intelligently, can never be completely dissevered. The 
continual influence exercised, from generation to generation, 
by climate, food, and necessary pursuits upon a people, com- 
bined with the influences of the political geography of the 
surrounding countries, the presence of strong or weak, civilised 
_ or barbarous neighbours, all these exercise the strongest pres- 
sure upon the original character, and mould the course of the 
history of every nation. And, therefore, to appreciate the full 
meaning of that history, a study of the theatre in which the 
action was played is of importance. 

The observer, moreover, who stands upon the stage where 
past history has been enacted, needs more than the power of 
outward vision to enable him to fit the past of history to the 
present scene which he surveys. It may sound a dangerous 
doctrine, but I am convinced that imagination, properly 
controlled, imagination of the true, is also essential to the 
comprehension of history. Imagination has too powerfully 
affected the judgment of more than one historian, both 
eminent and obscure ; but the power of realising the past, of 


translating dead records into a story of living interest, of 
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clothing the dry bones with flesh and blood, is necessary 
alike for the great historian and for the successful historical 
student. 

I have no intention, within the limits which must be laid 
down for me to-night, of attempting thoroughly to discuss 
the geographical influences which have made our history what 
it is. I have no power to invoke your imaginations, and to 
place before you pictures of the past worthy of your accept- 
ance ; but I wish to mention briefly some of the points where 
the history and geography, or topography, of England come 
into contact with each other ; and by aid of the imagination 
to try and strengthen that interest in the past, and that sym- 
pathy with it which is the necessary preliminary of successful 
historical study. I shall probably bring no new facts before 
you ; but I shall hope by allusions to facts to indicate a line 
of connection with former ages, and a means of approach to 
them, not new indeed, but often neglected—the study, I 
mean, of the traces of the past, the footsteps of our ancestors, 
whether left in material ruins, in names, or words, or bound- 
aries, or institutions, 

A personal observation of these, and reflection upon the 
lessons which they convey, is open to all, and may form a 
continual occupation in almost any place at home or abroad. 

‘Not for one moment would I wish to say that this is the 
most important means of studying history. The mass of 
documents beneath the care of the Master of the Rolls, com- 
prising literature and records of all kinds, treaties, charters, 
the statutes of the realm, the books of contemporary chroni- 
clers, all these are of the first importance. 

Or, if there be those who would be saved the trouble of 
judging for themselves, and such I think there be, let them 
go to Macaulay, Green, Froude, or others. They have but to 
choose their party and predilections, and they will find 
almost any cause set forth with learning and picturesque 
vigour. 

But one and all of these means of studying history are 
usefully supplemented by a knowledge of the country which 
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formed the theatre of historical events. And such as have nor 
time, nor taste, nor means for other investigation may, with 
much interest to themselves, cultivate the habit of reflection 
upon the past and present aspects of the places of their daily 
life. A man may inquire what story is connected with the ruin, 
what meaning lies hidden in the name, till at length, from 
familiarity with the traces which they have left, the deeds of 
those who have trodden the stage before him will assume a 
reality which will make them what they should be, guides or 
warnings for all future generations of actors. 

For of what passions and struggles has this England been 
the theatre for the last 1,900 years in which we know any- 
thing of her history? In comparatively small space, too, the 
incidents are crowded upon the stage. I know no part of 
England where a day’s drive does not bring you to some 
place of historical interest. In the neighbourhood of London 
spots full of the memories of the past are especially thick 
around us. 

How many battlefields do they tell us are visible from 
Stirling? I wonder how many are visible from St. Paul's? 
Beneath our feet at London Bridge the citizens of London 
resisted Olaf of Norway and Sweyn Forked-Beard of Den- 
mark, when the Thames was crowded with the sea-dragons of 
the Vikings as thickly as now with barges and river steamers. 
In the Lea, Alfred destroyed the Danish fleet ; at Blackheath, 
the artillery of Henry VII. scattered the Cornish archers ; at 
Merton, in Surrey, Ethelred took his death-wound in battle 
with the Danes; at Staines, Caesar forced the passage of the 
Thames; twice at St. Albans did the Red or White Roses 
alternately triumph; at Barnet, in the fog, such as still often 
hangs over the Thames valley on a cold spring morning, 
Warwick the King-Maker was slain; at Brentford, the 
cavaliers roughly handied the train-bands of London ; at 
Turnham Green they recoiled from their threatening row of 
pikes ; at Finchley the mob of militiamen and guardsmen, 
as immortalised by Hogarth, flocked together to resist the 


Highlanders who never came. 
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And of more peaceful, more powerful memories, the 
neighbourhood is full. At St. Albans the Barons met in 
council, beneath the very pillars and arches that still stand, 
before proceeding yonder up the Thames to Runnymede for 
the signature of the Great Charter, the foundation of a consti- 
tution that still exists. Smithteld has been blackened by 
the ashes of martyrs ; Tower Hill watered by the blood of our 
bravest and noblest ; Westminster Hall has seen a Went- 
worth, a Russell, a king of England hunted to the death. 
What memories, what lessons look down upon us from the 
window in the banqueting-room of Whitehall! In Westminster 
Abbey all the dust is hallowed. There was the shrine of St. 
Edward; hard by sleeps Henry V.; there lies Elizabeth ; 
there Mary of Scotland ; on one side sleeps Pitt ; on the other 
Fox. While beneath the dome of St. Paul’s the greatest sailor 
of the world lies by him who above all things did his duty. 

These are our greatest memories. But, 


‘ Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted holy ground.’ 


The truly great and heroic is found beside the homes of 
common men. 

Nothing is more striking in an English landscape than 
the peacefulness of the scene. Foreigners describe England 
as wearing to them the appearance of a continuous garden 
carefully cultivated, with spaces of ordered wildness, tire whole 
laid out for quiet enjoyment. 

Yet what is more striking than the contrast which this 
peace exhibits with what has gone before? These broad up- 
land pastures divided by straggling hedges, grazed over by 
the great Leicestershire sheep, are Naseby field, where, amid 
the slow booming of the culverins and the clatter of steel, the 
royal banrier was trodden under foot of the Ironsides, where 
man called to man for quarter, in the English tongue to 
English ears, and found no mercy. 

From the Abbey of Tewkesbury, now standing in almost 
her former beauty, noble and knight were dragged forth after 
the victory of Edward IV. to perish in the streets of the quiet 
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market town, before the windows of houses which still un- 
changed look down upon the now peaceful scene. 

If you stand upon the slopes of the Surrey hills in spring, 
and gaze across the Weald, still looking almost like the con- 
tinuous forest it once was, it is hard to conceive that those 
coppices and woods, where the ground is blue with wild 
hyacinths, and the blue sky made green by the oak boughs, 
were filled with slaughter and begrimed with gore when the 
men of Wessex, fighting for hearth and altar, smote the 
heathen Danes with what the triumphant chronicler calls ‘ the 
greatest slaughter that men had ever heard of to that day,’ 
some 1,000 years ago, in the great victory of Ethelwulf at 
Ockley Wood. Or, within two hours’ journey of London, we 
may go to another and more momentous field. We may stand 
upon the hill at Battle, as at this season,' among the brown 
stubble-fields and russet woods of autumn, with the sea far 
gleaming yonder in Pevensey Bay, with the white cliffs and 
the shining Channel beyond, and we may think thus it 
looked, so in main features unchanged, when Harold and his 
brothers, his housecarls, and his thingmen died in that last 
desperate struggle, when the Golden Dragon of Wessex and 
the Fighting Man of the House of Godwine fell before the 
rush of the Norman horsemen on the blood-stained hill of 
Senlac. Now,and then, what lessons and reflections lie in the 
contrast between the two! 

But to return to London again. Imagine, if you can, 
London as seen from the Surrey hills 500 years ago. Slope 
after slope, the grass studded with wild flowers, sweeps down 
hence to the truly silver Thames, a clear stream, with swans 
upon its bosom, and spanned by one bridge, wooden, strag- 
gling, irregular, which is lined with buildings and fenced by 
towers. Beyond the stream lies London, reaching from the 
Temple to the Tower. Westminster is a distant village over- 
shadowed by its Abbey and Hall. Up the slopes towards 
Hampstead and Highgate are woods and fields, where the 
cattle graze, and where the wild beasts of the forest still at 


' Hastings was fought on October 14. 
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times may come, and through which wander rivulets, the 
Fleet river, the Twy burn, and others, to join the Thames. 

Probably it was as picturesque a city as you might see ; 
but what did z¢ see, then or later ? Smithfield, where the 
meat market now is, was filled with eddying smoke from 
fires where men and women were burning for their religious 
opinions. Tyburn, in Connaught Square, near the Marble 
Arch, saw equally hideous cruelties exercised upon the 
Roman Catholic recusants of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. Or think of the conduits in Cheapside spouting 
wine in honour of Anne Boleyn; or Henry VIII. himself 
entertained by a pageant in which a lady, lightly disguised as 
Venus, was dragged upon a sea-green platform by a train of 
stark naked little boys. 

Leaving such memories, the names of, London, strangely 
aitered as the places may be, recall another world. The 
Temple was the home of the Knights Templars; in the 
church lie their effigies, sleeping as the knights sleep below, 
in surcoat and chain mail, hands crossed upon their breast, 
their swords by their sides, in silent contrast with the sur- 
rounding stir of London, waiting for a louder summons than 
the trumpet which called them to the battle. The Austin 
Friars, the Black Friars, the White Friars, the Crutched, ze. 
Crossed Friars, have all left a record of their abodes in names 
that recall an age when the great religious revival of the 
Friars shook England, much as the Methodist revival shook 
it in the last century, and when religious processions with 
cross and candles wound along the narrow crowd/ess streets. 
Fenchurch and Moorgate Streets recall the miry waste which 
lay east and north of the city. 

London ' itself takes us back to the days of Roman or 
British occupation, before our immediate English kindred 
held the island at all. 

But the fact that England zs an island increases the 
satisfaction with which we can regard the remains within it. 
We know what zs England, and always must have been 
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England or Britain. We know what belongs to ourselves. 
It is not always so abroad. The Frenchman in Calais sees 
the English arms over the gate, which remind him of the 
200 years when Calais was an English-speaking town. In 
Bordeaux any relics more than 430 years old take him back 
to a time when Bordeaux had never been directly ruled by a 
Parisian king.!. Toulon and Marseilles were not French 
cities till about the same time as Bordeaux, or rather later; 
Besancon not till 200 years later. 

Yet we may be in fault even as to the boundaries of 
England. Monmouth, for instance, was Welsh till Charles 
II.’s reign. English Bicknor and Welsh Bicknor still stand 
on opposite sides of the Wye, the one in Herefordshire, the 
other in Monmouth. 

When Domesday Book was compiled, Cheshire and 
Shropshire included parts of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery, 
which were restored to Wales when Wales as a whole was 
conquered by Edward I. Montgomery still has its Welsh as 
well as its English name. Any stranger could tell that the 
frontier had once been the scene of a fierce border warfare 
and changing boundaries, for castle succeeds castle from 
Hawarden to Chepstow, from the mouth of the Dee to the 
Bristol Channel, interspersed with the earthworks, such as 
Caer Caradoc and the Herefordshire Beacon, which mark an 
older warfare still between the Romans and Silurian Britons. 

Towards Scotland too the frontier of England has been 
uncertain. England once reached to the Firth of Forth. 
When Domesday was drawn up, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and North Lancashire were part of a kingdom dependent on 
Scotland. Fora short time in Stephen’s reign Northumber- 
land and Durham also were annexed to Scotland. Again, as 
on the borders of Wales, castles and towers at every turn tell 
of a border country exposed to war. As in the former case, 
we have remains of older struggles, remains which bring 
the actors of the past vividly before us. 


1 Except for a moment when Philip the Fair seized Guienne ; indirectly when 
Louis VII. married Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
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Never did the character of the Romans as conquerors, 
rulers, and civilisers of the nations come home to me so 
strongly as it did when standing by the Roman wall that 
traverses those border counties from Tynemouth to the 
Solway. A solid stone rampart runs over rock, moor, and 
valley, studded at every mile with a square castle, linking 
together five fortified towns, with their walls, gates, amphi- 
theatre even in one case, and their baths. Behind the walls, 
to guard against attack from the south, is an earthern rampart 
and ditch; between this and the wall runs a road, crossing at 
right angles two great roads running from south to north. 
Here we have the character of the Romans plainly drawn 
by themselves before us. Go where we will on the high 
roads of this country, indeed, we shall often be following the 
great roads of the Romans. Zhe Séreets. Street is the first 
Latin word that came into English (occurs in Beowulf), for 
our ancestors knew nothing of the kind till they saw the 
Roman ways. Here, as elsewhere indeed, the Roman is 
known and justified by his works—his streets, and his 
castra or fortified towns, such as Chester, Gloucester, Don- 
caster, and others. 

The memory of the perishing Britons is found in the 
names of the greater and more striking features of the 
country, the Thames, the Medway, and all the Avons, 
Weys, Wyes, and Esks ; in the towns, like London; in hills, 
like Malvern or Inkpen. And these local British names 
become more frequent as we approach the West, where Briton 
and Englishman mixed to some extent. But the smaller 
local names of villages, streams, and hills are, on the other 
hand, English, not British or Welsh. Just so in America 
the perishing race, the Indians, have left their names on the 
Susquchana, the Chesapeake, the Alleghanies ; whilst streams, 
villages, and hills are all named of the English settlers. 

The village names of England may tell us much. 
Wherever we find places ending in zzg, with generally 4am, 
ton, wick, or other local termination, there we have probably 
the settlement of an old English kindred, a_ primitive 
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political and social organisation, a little clan, governing 
themselves, owning and tilling their common land. So the 
Warings, who gave a royal family to Russia, are found in 
England at Warrington, War(ing)wick, War(i)n(g)ham. The 
Waelsungs (or Volsungs), celebrated in northern legend, had 
their home at Walsingham. The Billings, who were a royal 
family in old Saxony on the continent, leave their traces at 
Billingshurst, and, sad descent for a royal house, at Billings- 
gate. There are two more at least of these kindreds to be 
traced near London, in Kensington and Islington. These 
little settlements represent political bodies older than the 
kingdom of England. It is in sober earnest possible that 
the parish vestry of a place like Billingshurst in Sussex, or 
Icklingham in Norfolk, may be an assembly older than the 
House of Lords. 

There are 634 of these names in the counties on the 
south and east coast, from Hampshire to Northumberland, 
the counties first and most thoroughly conquered by the 
English invaders ; and 595 in the rest of England, mostly in 
the counties immediately backing these, like Surrey, Middle- 
sex, Northamptonshire, and Wiltshire ; and dwindling as we 
go west to four in Cumberland and two in Cornwall. Does 
not this teil us something of the process of conquest ? 
Small bands of our ancestors settled in the south and east, 
carving vut small settlements for themselves. The west was 
conquered by these people after that they were organised 
into kingdoms, and the isolated kindreds appear in con- 
sequence less frequently. 

But we can trace more than the political or social state of 
our forefathers from their local mames. They were heathen 
when they settled here, and Woden, Thor, and Frea, their 
gods, leave their names to Christian villages. The meaning 
has been forgotten, and the name corrupted. Thus, Frea is 
commemorated by Fridaythorpe in Yorkshire, and at least 
two Friday Streets in Surrey. In the Weald of Sussex and 
Surrey the heathen religion lingered longest, and perhaps in 
consequence we find an abundance of heathen names. The 
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two Friday Streets I have mentioned. Woden has his Town 
| in Wotton, his //urst or Wood in Wonersh ; Thor appears in 
} Thursley. And there are many other examples. 
, The heathen Danes left similar traces, and Thurstaston 
stands in the midst of other places with names of Scandi- 
navian origin on the peninsula of Wirral, between the Mersey 
and the Dee. Hard by it is Tuingwell, the place of public 
meeting for the 7/zng or Parliament of the district, a word 
connected with our now obsolete //ustings, and appearing in 
Iceland as Thingvalla, in Ross as Dingwall, in Shetland as 
Tingwall, in Man as the Tynwald. 

By at the end of a name is a nearly sure! mark of a 
Scandinavian settlement, meaning house. If we did not 
know otherwise, that the Danes occupied the north and east 
of England, we might infer it from finding about 1,000 
Bys in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and Lincoln- 
shire, against about 400 in the rest of England, while in 
those same shires 7horpe, kell, Garth, Force, all Scandinavian 
words, abound. 

But, speaking of shires, do we not find marks of Danish 
conquest in the very names of these? Why do the shires lie 
in the centre of England, and the counties round the south 


and south-east coasts? In these latter we have old English 
tribes, North and South Folk, East Saxons, South Saxons, 
Wilsaetas, Sumorsaectas, Defnsaetas. These all remain in 


Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, Somersetshire, Devonshire, 
and so on. Had it not been for the Danish conquests we 
should have had the counties of the Hwiccas, and Mage- 
sactas, of Lindsey, and Southumberland in central England, 
and Deira and Bernicia in the north. But now we have 
instead shires named after county towns. The reason is that 
the old tribes and peoples of central and northern England 
were confounded and overrun by the Danes, so that when 
the West Saxon kings reconquered Mercia and Northumbria, 


' Nearly sure, because Tenby in South Weles is an exception = Denbigh in 
North Wales. 
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they had to carve out new divisions, which they named after 
the towns round which these districts lay. 

The next comers, the Normans, left not their mark in the 
names and divisions of the country; but, like the Romans 
before them, in sumptuous or massive buildings. True, names 
like Stoke d’Abernon, Sutton Valence, Higham Ferrers, 
Cleobury-Mortimer do preserve traces of the overlordship of 
a great feudal baron; but his castles, his abbeys, and his 
churches are the relics left by the Norman. The material 
relics 1 mean, putting aside the spirit they impressed upon 
our whole system of law and government. 

The independence, and at the same time the insecurity of 
the feudal baron, is stamped upon his castle ruins. Thick 
walls, battlemented roofs, narrow loopholes for windows, the 
moat and drawbridge, the great hall capable of holding a 
crowd of retainers, all mark a jealously guarded and often 
threatened independence. 

But if the Norman, when compelled for defence, enclosed 
himself in a gloomy castle, he knew well the advantages of 
one situation over another when the protection of a religious 
life allowed him to dispense with fortifications. Less than a 
hundred years after the Norman Conquest, the Cistercian 
order was introduced into England, and soon became the 
most favoured of monastic rules, The Cistercian houses lay 
in the country, and for that reason suited alike the town- 
hating Englishmen and the magnificent organising Normans, 
who here found a means of gratifying their taste both for 
buildirg, for rule, and for the acquisition of estates. ‘Tintern, 
Fountains, Waverley, Vale Crucis, Malvern, are examples of 
Cistercian houses and churches. The beauty of the sites 
can hardiy be surpassed, the beauty of the monastic churches 
is in full harmony with these. On the hills around fed flocks 
numbered by the thousand, the slopes of the valleys waved 
with corn. The mill, the bridge, the grange, the school, the 
little hamlet of labourers all lay hard by the abbey walls. 
Do we not here get a glimpse of national character and 
tastes? Is not this a type of character, a form of taste that 
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has descended to our own days? The courtier who acquired 
the abbey lands at the Dissolution, and built his manor-house 
from the ruins of the church, continued after all somewhat 
the same style of life which had been pursued by the abbot, 
and became a country gentleman. Probably in that abbot 
we get a true precursor of the English country gentleman, 
with some taste for literature, and more for sport and farm- 
ing ; even as his neighbour of the castle finds his represen- 
tative now in the high-handed governing Englishman, in an 
Indian colonel or Jieutenant-governor, or in a_ colonial 
magistrate. 

But when the happy inheritor of abbey lands built his 
new manor-house, it was not in the style of the neighbouring 
castle. The houses of the Tudor reigns are a striking com- 
ment on our history. One hundred years or less before they 
were built England had been convulsed by civil war; battles 
had been fought, kings set up and pulled down; but these 
houses stand defenceless, built, with their great oriel windows, 
their bowling-greens and their gardens, for pleasant abodes, 
not as fortresses. Even that Civil War of the Roses had 
disturbed the social life of the country much less than might 
have been feared ; and now, under Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth, our ancestors show us in their building that they 
considered the law of England a secure and perfect defence. 
That, too, at a time when in France, or Scotland, a nobleman 
could not safely ride abroad or walk in the streets without a 
score of armed men at his back. Truly those Tudor mansions 
tell us history of which we need not be ashamed. The 
mouldering guns dredged up from the wrecks of the late 
invincible Armada, and still preserved at places along our 
coast, show us that it was no want of spirit which made 
England then, what France and Scotland were not, a law- 
abiding country. 

But I have hinted that the Tudor courtier perhaps pulled 
down his predecessor’s church to build a house. If he did 
he had high example—the Dukes of Somerset and Northum- 
berland. In the previous, the fifteenth century, an age of 
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HISTORY ON THE FACE OF ENGLAND. 13 
wealth and refinement, a rage for church restoration had 
evidently swept over the country. How very commonly do 
we find Perpendicular work of that century or the beginning 
of the next, in village churches, overlying or mixed with 
earlier styles of architecture. But few and far between are 
the country churches which you will find built between the 
Reformation and the present century. This shows us how 
public interest was turned to other channels. Of the Middle 
Ages on the other hand no more striking remains are left 
than the churches. Not to speak of the cathedrals, in 
which, with their vastness, their beauty, and the mysterious 
gloom of the dimly-lighted long-extended aisles, we read the 
evidence of the yearning, mystic, contemplative piety of the 
Middle Ages, seeking its salvation in works, and in outward 
concrete expression of virtue,’ not to speak of these alone, the 
parish churches of England are a wonderful example of the 
spirit of our forefathers. No other country has anything like 
them (so far as I know), except perhaps Normandy. At a 
distance often from building stone, they nevertheless are 
shorn in none of their proportions in consequence, rather the 
contrary ; for, referring to the great churches of the Fens, 
the Eastern Counties’ proverb runs : ‘ The further from stone, 
the better the church.’ What character do we read in these 
of those who built and used them? Not only piety, seeking 
an outward expression and form ; not only love of organising 
or executing beautiful works ; but also a kind of communism 
or spirit of association, of which the Middle Ages were full. 
The church was not only the Church; it was the centre of 
the common parish life. In the chancel and at the font the 
sacraments were administered; in the body of the church 
public meetings, township or vestry meetings were convened ; 
the tower carried the alarm bell, and might even serve as a 
village fortress on a sudden attack. And the churchyard 
or porch, sometimes the church itself, was, on occasions of 
the performance of miracle plays or mysteries, the theatre of 


' Observe how alms (pity), charity (love), penance (sorrow), all became in 
the Middle Ages outward acts, 
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the village. At all times it was a common storehouse of 
special security. No wonder, therefore, that the church was 
so much to the medieval Englishman. No wonder that all 
his artistic gifts were called into play to build and to adorn it. 

Again and again we find a church from which the popu- 
lation, or even the town, has drifted away, telling us the 
history of a shifting population and prosperity. Ely and 
Wells Cathedrals dwarf their so-called czt7es ; ' the half of Win- 
chelsea Church that remains looks as if it would hold all the 
houses of that once flourishing seaport. Nor is this the only 
mark of vanished importance in many places. At Winchel- 
sea again, for instance, the ruins of the fortifications are far 
out in the country. Conway and Sandwich have shrunk 
within their walls, like shrivelled nuts in their shells. 

The names Hammer and Forge, occurring in woodland 
clearings and farms, recall the days when the iron trade 
flourished in Sussex, and little villages were once small 
manufacturing towns. Trade has found other channels; the 
sea itself has sometimes forsaken its harbours, or rivers run 
in other courses. One relic or another tells of past greatness. 
The Primate of all England has his see at Canterbury, be- 
cause once Ethelberht of Kent boasted himself Bretwalda of 
Britain. The Primate of England sits in York, because 
Eadwine of Northumberland succeeded to Ethelberht’s 
shadowy dignity. When Offa of Mercia was for a few years 
the most powerful man in Britain, there was an Archbishop 
at Lichfield too. How many county capitals continue to be 
really the most important towns of their shires? Compare 
Warwick and Birmingham, Lewes and Brighton, Lancaster 
and Liverpool, York and Leeds. Many of these once most 
important county towns stand upon rivers, navigable for 
large or small vessels. Thus, Warwick is on the Avon; 
Lewes on the Ouse; while great and important towns of 
modern growth, like Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Wigan, 
Bolton, have no navigable river. This points to a time when 
roads were few and bad, and railways were not, nor canals 


' No doubt Wells and Ely owed their existence to the church and abl ey. 
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either, and water carriage by rivers was of the first importance 
for a town, and every town of importance was on a river as a 
matter of course, unless it were a seaport. 

What history lies too in the history of our formerly 
greatest seaports! The privileged Cinque Ports, now some 
of them, like Winchelsea or Sandwich, but the skeletons of 
towns, Yarmouth, Grimsby, Ipswich, aye, and Shoreham, and 
Romney, and Poole, were important shipping places, before 
Liverpool had arisen into notice or Barrow existed, because 
before America was discovered, trade set southward and 


. eastward to the continent, France, Flanders, or the Baltic. 


England lay on the edge of the worid ; nothing was to the 
westward but Ireland, and the west coast was emphatically 
our back door, the south or east the front: so to south and 
east lay the more important towns and centres of business, 
places often retaining some mark of former greatness, or 
like Linsey, and Woolsey, or Worsted, keeping a kind of 
posthumous fame from the goods the chief seat of whose 
manufacture they once were. 

Down to the Reform Bill, a relic of past greatness was 
sometimes found in the power of some hamlet to return 
members to Parliament. Some boroughs it is true were 
rotten from the first; but the green mounds of Old Sarum 
had been but lately a great and fortified cathedral city when 
first they returned two citizens to the Parliaments of 
Edward I. 

But Old Sarum was supplanted by new Salisbury, down in 
the water meadow by the river, and became a byeword and 
a type of all that is rotten in boroughs. And so will other 
things human tend to rottenness. 

Our successors may point to the Mersey silted up with 
mud, and say, ‘ Here was England’s greatest port ;’ to New- 
castle, sunk into her own coal-pits ; to Manchester, a wilder- 
ness of brick dust connected by a mighty aqueduct with the 
once more lovely Thirlmere ; to London, a hideous pile of 
unsightly ruins round a domeless St. Paul. Or, turning up 
with the spade quarries of broken glass on Sydenham hills, 
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they may say, in some strange and world-wide language : 
‘Here once was the pleasure house of an ingenious people.’ 

Well! so be it. We must go. If there is one lesson 
which the contemplation of the relics of the past forces upon 
us more than another, it is this. No order, no state, no 
civilisation is exempt from the inevitable laws of rise, progress, 
decline, and fall. Memphis and Thebes, Nineveh and 
Babylon, Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Rome herself are fallen ; 
weeds are growing on the palaces of Venice, and grass in the 
streets of Bruges, and shall we expect to stand? From the 
moment that they rise the hand of Nature is busy to bring 
our buildings back to their parent dust. As the seeds of 
death are present in our bodies, so our Empire’s growth 
implies a future disruption; in our political constitutions 
elaboration precedes effeteness, superannuation, and change. 
What we call progress is but a stage upon the road to decay ; 
what we call decay is but the preparation for new forms of 
life. 


cat [piapog cai Aadc évpperiw ZZ. iv. 164.! 


The Roman commander spoke these lines of Homer when 
gazing on the destruction of Carthage, and musing on the 
future of Rome. The later Romans flattered themselves with 
a far other idea. Rome was an eternal city. When Rome 
fell, the world should fall.2~ They had not learnt the sober 
truth, so hard to understand, that the world can get on 
without any of us. Without Rome; without the medieval 
systems of feudalism or monasticism ; without England even, 
and without America. 

And the end need not be yet. 


‘The old order changeth,’ 


'*The day will come when sacred Troy 
Shall be levelied with the plain ; 
And Priam and the people 
Of that good warrior slain.’ 


2 Lactantius, Div. Jnstit. vii. 25. 
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and as men, and asa nation, we are bound to be able honestly 
to pray— 
‘And that which we have done 
May He within Himself make pure.’ 


‘What ze have done!’ 

For in a contemplation of the ruins of the past, we sce a 
little more clearly the nothingness of the single man, of the 
single generation even, though every generation, and every 
man of a generation, be a necessary link in the unbroken series 
of mankind. 

By accepting each our place in that series, by acknow- 
ledging in our deeds alike the bond which connects us with 
the past and the responsibility which is upon us for the future, 
so only can we secure an immortality which shall outlive on 
earth the ruins of our cities ; so only can we become men of 
history, not the shadows of a few passing years, bound 
together in the golden chains which link race to race, and age 
to age. Bound in a community, be it the brotherhood of man, 
or the communion of saints, so shall we become each fitly, in 
his own little place, common workers together in the history 
of the world towards the unknown purposes of God. 


NoTE.—I believe that there was some misunderstanding 
of the last part of this address among the Fellows present 
when it was delivered. The opinion here advanced is that in 
time it is probable, judging from experience, that population 
will find new centres, and trade new channels, that certain 
towns will become insignificant, and that the material signs 
of their prosperity will decay. This is all that I say here. 

At the same time I am not prepared to deny the possibility 
of our whole civilisation being gradually but radically changed 
by some cause or other—perhaps by the growth of some new 
religion and morality. 


N.S. VOL. 1. c 
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THE EARLY INTERCOURSE OF THE FRANKS 
AND DANES. 


By HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


PART III. 


LOUIS THE DEBONNAIRE was dead ; he died on June 20, 840. 
The bitter strife among his sons had continued to the last. 
The anxious indiscretion of Judith, and her determination to 
reserve an ample inheritance for her son Charles, caused 
fresh heart-burnings, revolts, and disturbances almost an- 
nually. Louis was buried in the Basilica of Saint Arnulph, 
beyond the walls at Frankfort. 


‘ Empire, tomb, epitaph, basilica, have all disappeared,’ says Pal- 
grave, ‘all are nullities. A dislocated arch is sometimes held together 
by a single shrivelled tendril of withered ivy: when the decayed 
stalk breaks the stones separate and the fabric falls. So long as 
Louis le Débonnaire lived, the sense of the old man, his name, his 
title, the habitual respect he still commanded, imparted to the 
Carlovingian Empire an aspect of constitutional unity, but with his 
death terminated the slight coherence which until then the dominion 
had retained. None of the sons had followed their father’s body to 
the grave. None mourned or made a show of mourning: the 
trumpet was the Emperor’s dirge, and the shout of armies his 
requiem’ (Palgrave, i. 309 and 312). 


The death of Louis was the signal for war among the brothers. 
Lothaire, the eldest, succeeded to the Imperial authority. 
About this there can be no doubt. Thus Theganus says: 
‘ Imperator denominavit filium suum Lotharium, ut post 
obitum suum omnia regna que ci tradidit Deus per manus 
patris sui susciperet et haberet nomen patris sui’ (Thegan., De 
Gest. Lud. Pii. Duchesne, ii. 280) ; and again in the letters of 
Agobard: ‘ Cateris filiis vestris designatis partes regni vestri, 
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sed unum regnum esset, non tria ; pretulistis eum [Lotha- 
rium] illi quem participem nominis vestri fecistis’ (Duchesne, 
ii. 380; Capefigue, Essaz sur les Invasions Maritimes des Nor- 
mands, 90, note 1). With this Imperial authority he held the 
Imperial capital, Aachen, together with the old land of the 
Franks. I have described ina previous paper the curious limits 
of his serpentinous heritage, stretching from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean, having the Rhine for its great highway, 
and Jtaly and Holland as its southern and northern provinces, 
a kind of barrier between the pure Tcutons of the east and the 
pure Romance folk of Gaul, and peopled by mixed races—a 
country without natural boundaries, homogeneousness of race, 
or common history, a purely artificial creation to which the 
name of Lotharingia was given—yet not altogether an ab- 
surdity if we are to remember the utterly artificial empire 
which had to be ruled. Here was to be the focus and pivot of 
the Empire. Here was to be the heart of the great unwieldy 
mass, and as it stood midway between the two great appanages, 
Germany and Gaul, it not only kept them asunder at all points 
and prevented either from directly encroaching on the other, 
but it also afforded a good central trysting-ground where all 
the forces of the Empire might muster. Whatever the wise 


intentions of the Emperor, they were not practicable. To 


carve out peoples and interests by merely cutting a map 
into symmetrical fragments with a pair of scissors, is not 
possible. History, traditions, idiosyncrasies of race, language, 
and religion are insuperable stumbling-blocks to such arrange- 
ments. I have described how Louis the German, Lothaire’s 
brother, who by Louis’ last will was restricted to Bavaria, 
speedily began to enlarge his borders, and to gather round 
him the nucleus of the future German Empire, a policy which 
he continued to carry out till his dominion had reached its 
natural boundary, the Rhine. This issue very clearly explains 
the rivalry and hatred that existed between the Emperor 
Lothaire and his brother, Louis the German. 

Towards Charles, Lothaire had other grievances. Not 
only was he looked upon as the interloper who had come 
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into the succession to gratify the hated step-mother, Judith, 
but it would seem that Charles and his supporters paid but 
very small deference to his Imperial brother, whose position 
he envied, and whose dominions made such a large encroach- 
ment upon the broad lands of France. This naturally threw 
Charles and Louis together, and between them Lothaire was 
in danger of being destroyed, as between hammer and anvil. 
Tortuous as he was, it is not unnatural that he should have 
seized upon all the vantage he could gain. He made a friend 
and ally of the Dane Harald, by making over to him the island 
of Walcheren, as I have shown. Against Louis, he aroused 
a rebellion among the only half-subdued Saxons, while 
against Charles he allied himself with his nephew Pepin, who 
had been treated with especial harshness in his grandfather’s 
various testamentary arrangements. Louis in dividing his 
Empire had assigned Aquitaine, that province whose popu- 
lation was so mixed, Gascons and Gauls, Visigoths and 
Saracens having all infused their blood among its people, to 
his second son Pepin. He had, however, died before his 
father, and had left two sons, Pepin and Charles. Pepin, the 
elder of the two, was the rightful heir to Aquitaine, while the 
younger one became a cleric, and eventually Archbishop of 
Mayence. The uxorious Emperor determined, however, to 
confiscate the heritage of his grandson, and to make it over 
to his Benjamin, Charles the Bald, and Aquitaine was accord- 
ingly included in the latter’s legacy, in the famous testament 
of 839, by which Pepin was wholly excluded from his in- 
heritance. 


‘ This act,’ as Palgrave says, ‘was not only immoral, but was also 
a grave political error. The Vasques, or Gascons, a distinct race, 
fiery, fickle, haughty, and jealous of their privileges, and as proud of 
their privileges, franchises, and nationality as their Iberian brethren, 
could not be slighted with impunity. They disliked and dreaded 
the union of the French and Aquitanian crowns’ (ef. ¢7. i. 452). 


The nobles of Aquitaine were divided ; one section of them, 
headed by Emeno, Count of Poitiers, proceeded, on the elder 
Pepin’s death, to elect his son Pepin as their king. But the 
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Emperor refused his assent. ‘He gave his reasons,’ says 
Palgrave. ‘The young Pepin was wild, boisterous, and re- 
quired good training. He would remove his grandson from 
Aquitaine, and educate him in his own palace, for the Aqui- 
tanians would ruin him—a most imperious declaration from 
Louis le Débonnaire, born in Aquitaine, educated in Aqui- 
taine, and thoroughly assimilated to Aquitaine from his earliest 
youth’ (¢d. 304). The National party, ‘however, by a sudden 
and successful movement, secured possession of the country, 
and proceeded to crown the young Pepin as their king. The 
Emperor upon this crossed the Loire. His promptitude 
produced delusive obe licence. Convened at Claremons, the 
magnates of Aquitaine performed homage to Charles the 
Bald. Provoked to unusual sternness, the Empcror testified 
a vindictive sense of justice, depriving Emeno of the county 
of Poitiers, and condemning numerous offenders to death, 
who, as it is said, conjoined the offences of rapine and re- 
bellion’ 307). 

The Aquitanians never really acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment, and continued to support their young prince, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his grandfather and afterwards of 
his uncles, who all betrayed him in turns, while he defied 
them all. As I have said, Lothaire at first made over- 
tures to him against his other brothers, Charles and Louis, 
and the uncle and nephew became for awhile allies. The 
latter apparently did not scruple to call in the Danes against 
his unnatural relatives. The Fuldensian Annals say ex- 
pressly he was an ally of theirs (Kruse, 156), and the ma- 
rauders were only too willing to make their harvest in these 
turbulent times. The example of Pepin on this occasion 
was liberally followed by his relatives in later times, and, 
as Gfrérer says (Gesch. der Carolinger, i, 26), it is probable 
that a large proportion of the later raids of the Norsemen 
were made at the instance and with the connivance of one 
Carlovingian prince against another. They were in fact the 
Circassians and Bashibazuks of the Carlovingian polity. To 
understand their arrival at this opportune time, we must 
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make a short digression. As I shall show presently, the dates 
in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ in the first half of the ninth 
century are four years wrong, and besides this several of the 
entries have a suspicious look. I believe with Theopald that the 
entry in the year 833 is a mistake. The notice is a mere repeti- 
tion in the same words of that in 840, as to the number of 
ships, the place of the struggle, and the issue of the fight ; and 
I have little doubt that the former entry is an interpolation, 
a view which is strengthened when we find in this year the 
further entry, ‘and Hereferth and Wigthen, two bishops, died,’ 
these two names being the names of two successive bishops 
of Winchester, who it is improbable died in one year. The 
entry in the ‘Chronicle’ in 832, like those which follow, ought, 
I believe, to be four years later, namely, in 836, when the 
Norsemen were pillaging the coasts of Flanders. It was, I 
believe, a section of this fleet which made the descent upon 
Sheppey mentioned in the ‘Chronicle.’ This was a mere raid, 
however, and the first important attack made by the pirates 
upon the coasts of England in the ninth century was that 
dated in the ‘Chronicle’ in 835, but doubtless, like those which 
follow, dated wrongly by four years, and really happening in 
839 or 840. We read that a great hostile fleet came to the 
West Welsh (2c. to Cornwall), and they united together (that 
is, the West Welsh or Cornishmen and the Danes), and made 
war upon Ecgbryht, King of the West Saxons. As soon 
as he heard of it he went thither with an army, and fought 
against them at Hengest dune, and there he put to flight 
both the Welsh and the Danishmen (J/. //. 2., 344). This 
battle was in my view the only one which Egbert fought 
against the Norsemen, and he won the day. He died the 
year following, and left to his son Ethelwulf the task of 
meeting them on several unfortunate occasions. Hengest 
dune is the modern Henston Hill, a few miles west of the 
Tamar, in Cornwall. Defeated in Cornwall, the Norsemen 
would find a welcome in the south among the close kinsmen 
of the Cornish folk. 

We hardly realise what an amount of so/¢darité, to use a 
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French phrase, there was at this time between the West Welsh 
of Cornwall and their relatives beyond the Channel in Brittany. 
Not only was the population in the latter district largely made 
up of emigrants from the former, but they both were persecuted 
and driven to bay by strangers who were near akin. The 
Saxons of Wessex and the Franks in Neustria pressed equally 
hard upon the Celts in each district, and created, no doubt, 
a bitter animosity, whose intensity we can somewhat measure 
when we hear a modern Irishman denounce the hated Saxon. 
The land was largely held by those of foreign blood, and the 
chief places in the church were similarly filled, but noble 
and cleric formed a class apart from, and were equally dis- 
liked as aliens by the mass of the peasantry, goaded almost 
into despair by the rude way in which it was harassed and 
trampled upon. It is not strange, therefore, that, as M. Du- 
pont says, this peasantry became the natural ally of the 
pirates who attacked castles, abbeys, and churches rich with 
treasures, while they had left the poor and oppressed alone ; 
and the same poor saw in the strangers allies against the 
hated caste which had supplanted them, just as the Irish hinds 
in our day turn to America or anywhere for allies against 
the English, and we know, in fact, that they did so. When 
the Northmen crossed the Loire to attack Mans, in 869, 
we are expressly told they were in alliance with the Bretons : 
‘Northmanni vert commixti Britonnibus’ (Chron. de North. 
gest. ap. Duch. ii. 526); while in 847 the Northmen were 
invited to invade Brittany by Nomenoe, the ruler of that 
province. This close alliance of the Celts and Noithmen 
tempts us to make another suggestion, namely, that they at 
this time had their principal arsenal and trysting-place among 
them. It is perhaps not impossible to discover the where- 
abouts of this. 

We know that it was the almost universal custom for 
the freebooters to choose for their strongholds some island 
or islands near the mainland, where their treasures could 
be isolated from attack while they themselves, who were at 
home on the water, were perfectly safe. Now, off the coast 
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of Britanny there are some islands which were exceedingly 
suitable for their purposes, and which we, in fact, know were 
occupied by them at a very early date. I mean the so-called 
Channel Islands, whose population, like that of Brittany, was 
Celtic. Sark was apparently the first of these where a per- 
manent settlement was made. There the invaders committed 
great devastation ; iter alia, we are told they broke into the 
monastery of Saint Magloire, and in their greedy search for 
treasures proceeded to open the tomb containing the relics 
of the saint. If we are to credit his metrical life, he struck 
the seven pagans who ventured upon this sacrilegious act 
with blindness, and so utterly disconcerted the 900 others 
who were with them that they proceeded to fight together 
and to kill one another. The relics of the saint were eventually 
removed for safety to Brittany (Dupont, Le Cotentin et ses Iles, 
108, 119). It is to this period that is generally assigned the 
martyrdom of Saint Sulpice, about whom the Benedictines 
have a discussion in the Acta Sanctorum, as to whether he 
was bishop of Bayeux or of Bayonne; the probabilities 
being greatly in favour of the former. We are told that the 
bishop was killed by the Norsemen at the village of Livry, 
six leagues from the sea, where he was born (Acta Sanctorum 
for June 27 ; Gallia Christiana, xi. 349). 

At this time the Northmen seem also to have harried the 
greater part of the Cotentin. We have no details in any con- 
temporary writer, but the Norman ¢rouvére Wace, who was 
a Jersey man, and knew the localities well, has preserved for 
us a grim list of the ravages, which is perhaps more telling 
from its condensed form. Valognes, which replaced the 
ancient Allauna, was captured, sacked, and burnt; the mon- 
asteries at Ham, Nanteuil, and Vicel shared the same fate ; 
while the cast!es of Abillant (probably situated near Barfleur), 
Révonminic, Garillant, Mont-Haguey (? Montaigu la Brisette, 
which was afterwards an important fief under the Duchy of 
Alengon), Meliant, Latolette, Saint André, Bruchamport 
(? Brix-Brucium; M. Pluquet identifies this place with 
Brucamp in the Val de Saire), Paillard, Montebourg, and Cher- 
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bourg were so completely ruined that, as M. Dupont says, the 
names of the greater number of them have become enigmas, 
whose solution has baffled the most learned research (of. cit. 123). 
It was not likely that this hurricane would leave the 

Channel Islands unscathed, and Wace enumerates them and 
tells us how Alderney, Guernsey, Sark, Herm, and Jersey were 
trodden under. 

De sa gent é de sa contrée 

En plusors liex part la ruine, 

Ke firent la gent sarrazine 

En Auremen, en Guernesi, 

En Saire, en Erin, en Gersi 

E le rivage contre mout 

De si ke Bretaine sont. 

Roman de Rou, i. 21. 


M. Dupont remarks that a curious proof that the invasions 
on thcse occasions came from the cast, and that the invaders 
drove the indigenes before them, is to be found in the fact 
that, especially on the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, the 
population of the western parts of the islands has a decidedly 
more Celtic aspect than that of the castern parts. It is not 
improbable that the various ravages mentioned by Wace took 
place over a series of years, and that he has condensed several 
expeditions into one. Of this we have no absolute means of 
judging. We may conclude without doubt, however, that 
they committed their usual depredations, and especially laid 
low the many ecclesiastical foundations with which the Celtic 
monks had dotted these parts. We are more immediately 
interested at present, however, with the evidence tending to 
show that the Norsemen made the Cotentin, and especially 
the Norman islands, their chief head-quarters. These isles, 
as well as the coast of the Cotentin and also of Cornwall, 
bear ample traces of them. As M. Gerville remarks, the 
pirates liked for their stronghold an island such as Noir- 
moutier, Thanet, or Sheppey, which was separated by a 
fordable inlet from the main, and in the absence of such an 
island used frequently to make one artificially by cutting a 
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ditch, or, as Yorkshiremen still call it, a dyke, across some 
peninsula, and then converted its extremity into an island. 
As they were masters of the sea they were thus safe on all 
sides. The extremity of the Peninsula of Cotentin was thus 
formed into a natural fortress. The dyke there, which is about 
a league and a half in length, is known as the Hague dyke, and 
it cuts off a considerable area, including the well-known Cape 
la Hague, which has a place in the annals of our naval war- 
fare. Within the area cut off by the dyke, and close to the 
point of Joburg, there are still remains of one of the migratory 
camps of the Romans, and which is known as ‘Castel de 
Joburg.’ As M. Gerville suggests, it was probably planted 
here to guard against the Saxon pirates. Also within this 
space, but at the other side of the Cape, is the little port of 
Omonville, which was also known to the Romans (J/ém. Soc. 
des Antiquaires de Normandie, vi. 193-4). The great fortress 
there is compared very shrewdly with the similar fortress made 
by the Norsemen at the extremity of Flamborough Head, and 
known as the Dane’s dyke (éd@. 202-3). Another similar fort 
was on the point of Maisy, at the mouth of the Vire, near the 
Great Vey. This was apparently their base when they 
attacked the Bessin and the Cinglais (Dupont, Cotentin et ses 
Iles, 129). But to revert. The Hague dyke bears a name 
which is clearly Norse, so do certain round forts stationed 
about the port of Omonville. One of these is called Jerd- 
Heue, ze. Jerd-fow ; another is called Turplin, which, like the 
neighbouring farm called ‘Le Tourp,’ is no doubt derived 
from the word thorp; a third redoubt is called Huch Heue, 
a fourth Trent Heue (ze. the High How and the Detached 
How); the fifth is called Led Heue (MJém. etc. vi. 215-16). 
These circular redoubts are about fifty paces in diameter, and 
were meant, no doubt, as a second line of defence to the little 
port of Omonville, in case the Hague dyke itself was forced. 
Besides these forts there are a number of mound-shaped 
tombs, which also bear the Scandinavian names of Hougues 
and Heugues (2d. 538). We cannot hesitate to agree there- 
fore with M. Gerville, that the pirates had a very important 
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settlement here. Let us now cross over to the islands, 
Alderney is situated but three leagues distant from Cape la 
Hague. It forms a splendid rendezvous for a colony of 
pirates, its coasts being protected by reefs which render navi- 
gation difficult, while its surface, bare of trees, makes it a 
splendid look-out, and it was no doubt strongly occupied by 
the Norsemen. Unfortunately the enormous defensive works 
which the English have made there have so sophisticated the 
surface of the ground and its nomenclature, that the only 
trace of the invaders M. Dupont could find was in a mound 
situated in the western part of the island,and now surmounted 
by a windmill, which bears the characteristic name of La 
Hogue (of. 134). 

In Jersey (which, like Guernsey, has clearly a Norse 
etymology) we find the promontories of Grosney in the west 
and Gorrey in the north of the island, and a hill called Dick 
or Dike between Saint Helier and Saint Aubin. It is in 
Sark, however, where Nature has constructed an entrenched 
camp of its own, in the splendid cliffs which bound the island, 
that we find the most traces of the invaders ; and according to 
M. Dupont all the promontories of the island are marked 
by their entrenchments, the largest of which is called Le 
Chateau. Opposite Sark, and on the isle of Guernsey, is the 
promontory of Jerbourg, recalling Cherbourg in the ‘Cotentin.’ 
The dyke which cut off the promontory can still be traced 
(Dupont, of. cit, 135-6). In the marsh surrounding the old 
building known as the Catel d’Orgueil, situated between the 
town of St. Pierre and the little harbour of Saint Samson, 
are a series of four mounds, ranged like those about Omon- 
ville, and all called Hougues. Between this marsh and the 
reef called Point Normand we have other mounds, called 
Hougue de Braye, Grand Hougue, Hougue du Valle, Hougue 
Jouasse, Hougue Guillemin, &c. In the middle of the island 
is a hill bearing the Scandinavian name of //ommet, and in 
the south a line of small hills called Les Wardes. Near 
the inlet by Clos de Valle is a promontory called Knet, no 
doubt a corruption of the Danish personal name Knut. In 
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the interior of the island is a church known as Notre Dame 
du Catel. On its site was once, we are told, a building known 
to the islanders as Chastel du Grand Jeffroy, or du Grand 
Sarrazin. The Norse adventurers were often confounded 
with the Saracens. Wace thus calls the pirates ‘la gent 
Sarrazine,’ and so does Benoit. This name, therefore, pro- 
bably recalls that of some Godfrey or Jeffrey among the 
pirates. Othernames having a similar origin are the reef known 
as the Castle of Albec, the creek of Torqueter or Torquetil, 
and the bay called Port Infer, perhaps from Invar (Dupont, 
op. cit. 140-1). I have collected these facts to prove the 
very firm hold which the Norsemen must have had on the 
archipelago of the Channel Islands and the neighbouring 
district. I shall perhaps in another paper point attention 
to their settlements among the West Welsh of Cornwall. 
We will now resume our story. On being defeated by Egbert 
in 839, as I have mentioned, I believe the freebooters made 
their way over the Channel, and it is curious that the dim 
legends which have survived about the wasting of the famous 
foundation of Mont St. Michel, planted on its magnificent 
rock-shelter in the bay of St. Malo, date it in the year 840. 
It was apparently while busy here and in the Channel Islands 
that they were found ready to take part in the internecine fray 
between the sons and grandsons of Louis the Pious. The year 
841 was marked by two terrible descents upon the kingdom 
of Charles the Bald, both of them doubtless at the instance 
of Pepin. In regard to our authority for one of these, we are 
dependent upon an account of the translation of the relics of St. 
Martin of Tours, written by Odo, Abbot of Clugny, who lived 
in the second half of the tenth century, and whose story was 
largely copied in the so-called ‘Chronicon Turonense.’ The 
original document is printed in the ‘ Bibliotheca Cluniacensis,’ 
117. Thence we learn that in the first year of the Emperor 
Lothaire the Danes made a terrible assault upon the Loire 
country. They mounted the river as far as the district of 
Touraine, and surprised the town of Amboise, situated between 
Tours and Blois. Its citizens went out to mect them, but the 
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crafty pirates doubled upon them, and entered the town before 
they returned to it, and when they went back it was found 
their homes were in ashes, the bridge over the Loire burnt, and 
a number of corpses ina neighbouring rivulet. They went on 
to Blois, where they broke down the stone bridge and laid 
waste the country between the Loire and the Cher. Then, 
collecting their forces together, they settled down before Tours. 
Tours was famous for its great monastery of Marmoutier, con- 
taining the bones of St. Martin. It was one of the most famous 
shrines in Europe ; the resort of many pilgrims, the object of 
many rich alms, and also the site of a celebrated seminary. 
St. Martin, says Depping, was the patron of the Loire, as 
St. Denis and St. Germain were of the Seine. The presence 
of the sacred relics of the saint among them reanimated the 
inhabitants. They repaired the fortifications, replenished the 
towers with arms, and bravely repelled the Danes, who pressed 
them most vigorously. The priests accordingly took the relics 
from the shrine, and under their guidance the inhabitants of 
the town had the rare fortune to compel the pirates to decamp 
(Depping, 93-95). The people of Tours built the church of 
St. Martin of War on the spot where the relics had been 
planted ; where also, according to tradition, Valentinian had 
his palace, and whither he summoned St. Martin to be ex- 
amined, and it was determined to keep May 12, the day 
of victory, as a féte day in the diocese (¢d. 95). According to 
the ‘Chron. Turonense,’ a work dating from the year 1225, 
Hasting was the leader of the expedition ; but his name does 
not occur in any contemporary writer until much later, and 
has doubtless been substituted for some other in this notice, 
or the great achievement has been assigned to him by 
anticipation. 

While one fleet was busy in the Loire another made a 
descent on the Seine. The latter has been described in a few 
crisp sentences by a monk of the Abbey of Fontenelle. This 
worthy was nearly a contemporary of the events he relates. 
He tells us that he was ordained a deacon in the year 861, by 
Archbishop Wenilon, and a priest in 872 by the latter's suc- 
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cessor, Adelard ; and as an inmate of the famous abbey on 
the Seine which suffered so severely a few years later, had 
good opportunities of knowing what took place. 

I have described the incidents of the terrible battle of 
Fontenay in my former papers, and how Lothaire was de- 
feated by Louis and Charles in alliance. The evening before 
this victory, which was won on May 13, 841, the Norse fleet, 
which had entered the river, under the command of Osker, 
reached Rouen. 


‘The Seine flood-tides,’ says Palgrave, ‘ were then accompanied 
by a sudden head or rise of waters, the sea conflicting with the river, 
similar to the Eager or Eau guerre so remarkable in the mouth of 
the Severn. The roar could be heard five leagues off. As their vessels 
rowed upwards, and the crews contemplated the unfolding of the 
winding shores, how the prospect must have delighted the Northmen 
during their first navigation of the Seine ; the fruitful fields, thick 
orchards, the bright, cheerful, and healthy cliffs, and the succession 
of villas, burghs, and monasteries basking securely in ihe enjoyment of 
undisturbed opulence. Generations had elapsed since the country 
had been visited by any calamity , the Northmen had been kept off 
and commerce and agriculture equally contributed to the people’s 
prosperity. ‘The Danes and their leader Osker mounted the glorious 
river to Rouen. Gallo-Roman Rothomagus, and the various suburbs 
and villages included in its modern municipal oecfroz, constituted a 
congeries of islands, another Venice upon Seine. The ground plot 
of the present flourishing city was either partly occupied or much 
intersected by the ramifying channels of the river, as well as by 
various rivulets, the Renelle, the Aubette, and the Robec, the Roth- 
bach or Red-beck, the red stream, a name of which the etymology 
perplexes the ethnographist, uncertain whether the Teutonic roots 
should be claimed for the Gaulish indwellers or the Scandinavian 
invader. The bed of the Seine came very nigh the cathedral ; the 
Church of Saint Martin de la Roquette was so called in consequence 
of its being built upon a small rock in the middle of the waters, and 
the parishes of Saint Clément, Saint Eloi, and Saint Etienne were 
insular likewise. The city was fired and plundered. Defence was 
wholly impracticable, and great slaughter ensued. It was reported 
that the archbishop was killed. ‘This, however, was not the case ; 
Gundobald, the prelate, escaped like the monks of St. Ouen, who 
fled, bearing with them the relics of the saint. They were taken 
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apparently to Condé, near Paris ; or, as another account says, to 
Vadmiacum (Gagny), while the bones of Saint Nicasius and his com- 
panion were moved for safety to Lotharingia (Bouquet, vii. 40, notes 
13 and 372). ‘The monastery of St. Quen, then standing beyond the 
city precinct, was sacked, and the buildings exceedingly damaged. 
It is thought, however, by some antiquaries that the Tour des Clercs, 
the Romanesque fragment now incorporated with the exquisitely 
delicate Flamboyant structure, is a portion of the apse belonging to 
the original basilica. Of the cathedral hardly one stone remained 
upon another. Osker’s three days’ occupation of Rouen was re- 
muneratingly successful. ‘Their vessels, loaded with spoil and cap- 
tives, dropped down the Seine to complete their devastation on the 
shores. ‘They had struck the first blow at the provincial capital, and 
were now comparatively at leisure. Dagobert’s and Clothaire’s 
foundation, Jumiéges, pre-eminent for sanctity, was surrounded by a 
large and populous bourgade, which had grown up under the foster- 
ing protection of the abbey. ‘The monks dispersed themselves after 
burying a portion of their treasure. So complete was the scatteraway 
that one of the brethren never stopped till he reached Saint Gallen. 
This incident furnishes an anecdote for the history of melody. ‘The 
fugitive bore with him an antiphonarium, containing various sequences, 
a rhythmical and cadenced church-song then much in use in the 
Northern Gauls. Now, at St. Gall, there was a young monk named 
Notker, possessing a singular talent for music. This science he 
studied deeply ; and the Neustrian seguences, a style of composition 
hitherto unknown there, suggested to him the composition of others, 
which produced a great effect upon the liturgical chant prevailing 
during the Middle Ages. 

‘Below Jumitges the Danish fleet came opposite to another 
monastery dedicated to the founder, St. Wandregisilius, whose harsh 
and uncouth name has been supplanted by the pleasanter-sounding 
denomination derived from the adjoining fountain. Fontenelle was 
then as flourishing as Jumitges: there were seven churches clustering 
together, the monastery was surrounded by vineyards and gardens, 
and the monks who had cleared away the weods were diligent in 
every branch of their calling. Their library was amongst the richest 
in Neustria. Warned by the example of Jumiéges, the community 
offered money to the Danes, and the accepted gift (six pounds’ weight 
of silver is specified by the annalist of the abkey) purchased for 
them a perilous respite. We become acquainted with the devas- 
tations inflicted upon the monasteries, because they possessed 
historians to commemorate them ; but every locality on the shores 
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of the Seine as well as the adjoining country suffered equally from 
the Danish fury. Most probably it was during this invasion that 
Juliabona, the modern Lillebonne, proud in her temples and amphi- 
theatre, her marble and gilded statues, was destroyed, and ruins 
covered the remains of magnificence now brought to light again by 
antiquarian zeal.”! 


We are also told that the monks of Saint Denis re- 
deemed sixty-eight captives, who probably belonged to their 
abbey, by a payment of twenty-six pounds of silver 
(Chron. Fontanellense, Pertz, ii. 301). The Danes were quick 
about their work. Rouen was burnt on May 14, Jumiéges on 
the 16th, and on the 30th they were once more away again. 
The ‘Chronicle of Fontenelle’ now has a very curious state- 
ment. Having mentioned that the pagan chief sought the 
sea again on the last day of May, he adds ‘and he was met 
(obviusque factus est) by Vulfard, the king’s man, “regis 
homo,” but the pagans avoided a conflict. Now Wulfhard 
is a very improbable Frankish name, while it is singularly 
Anglo-Saxon in form. Again, a king’s man seems a most 
unusual phrase to apply to a Frankish grandee, while it is 
precisely the term by which the English ealdorman is gene- 
rally translated. Primdé facie, therefore, it would seem pro- 
bable that this Wulfhard was not a leader of a body of 
Franks but an Englishman. Now it is very strange that 
whereas, so far as I know, the name of Wulfhard, does not 
occur among the Frankish magnates at this period, that only 
a few years before this, namely, in 837, a Wulfhard is found 
fighting against the Danes at Hampton. I had some time 
ago convinced myself that the Wulfhard mentioned in these 
two accounts was in fact the same person, when I met with 
Theopald’s very interesting memoir on the sources of the 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ in the ninth century. 

From a comparison of the statements in Prudentius of 
Troyes, he has shown that the entries under the years 840 
and 845 in the ‘Chronicle’ are wrongly dated by at least four 
years, and ought respectively to be 844 and 850, and has 


' Palgrave, i. 323-326, in great part taken from Depping, 87-89 
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proved conclusively that the chronology of the ‘ Chronicle’ at 
this date must be rectified by an addition of four years to 
the various dates. He did not apparently know of the facts 
above-mentioned in regard to Wulfhard, or he might greatly 
have strengthened his position. Four years added to 837 
brings us to 841; that is the exact year of the Seine expe- 
dition, and it seems perfectly clear that the statement of the 
Fontenelle chronicler refers in fact to the Wulfhard of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. This is interesting on another 
ground, for it enables us to affirm that the first of the Norse 
ravagers whose name is recorded, namely Oscher or Osker, 
was busy in England as well as Gaul. The record in the 
‘Chronicle’ reads thus :— 


‘This year Wulfheard the Ealdorman fought at Hamtun (7. 
Southampton) against the forces of thirty-five ships [Ethelward says 
thirty-three ships, MSS. C. and D. say thirty-four], and there made 
great slaughter and got the victory ; and the same year Wulfheard 


died’ (Mon. Hist. Britt, 345). 


It would seem therefore that Osker, on leaving the Seine, 
made a descent upon the beautiful creek of the Southampton 
water, where he was roughly handled by the inhabitants under 
their Ealdorman Wulfhard, The defeat was however doubt- 
less only a very partial one, and consisted probably in the 
destructi8n of a body of loiterers, for we are immediately 
confronted in the very next clause of the ‘Chronicle’ and in 
the same year, with this passage :— 

‘And the,same year Aethelhelm the Ealdorman fought against 
the Danish army at Port (é.¢. Portland) with the men of Dorset, and 


for a good while he put the enemy to flight, but the Danish men had 
possession of the field and slew the Ealdorman (¢/.). 


After coasting along westwards Osker's fleet doubtless 
repaired once more to some wintering station, perhaps among 
the West Welsh of Cornwall or their compatriots in Brittany. 

According to the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ in the year 
838, but really no doubt 842, we read that Herebryht the 
Ealdorman with the Marshmen (¢.e. probably the inhabitants 
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of Romney Marsh) fought against the heathen men, and was 
killed by them, and afterwards in the same year many of the 
inhabitants were slain in Lindsey and in East Anglia and in 
Kent, a sentence which condenses volumes of suffering, de- 
scribing as it does in the baldest fashion the devastation of 
such an immense sea-board as was comprised between the 
Wash and the North Foreland. 

The next year, in the ‘Chronicle, 839, but no doubt as in 
the previous dates a mistake of three or four years, we have 
a statement in which each word of a short sentence contains 
a lurid light of its own. We are told there was a great 
slaughter at London, at Canterbury, and at Rochester, in- 
cluding therefore both the civil and ecclesiastical capitals of 
England. The sentence is so full of meaning that it raises 
an @ priort suspicion of its truth. Hitherto the Norsemen 
had merely made descents on the coast. That they should 
have entered the very heart of the country and captured 
both London and Canterbury, and that we should have no 
details about the capture, seems extraordinary. We have 
seen that the dates in the ‘ Chronicle’ at this period are very 
faulty, and in an examination of that document which I am 
making in a series of letters in the Atheneum, I have en- 
deavoured to show that its value has been overrated, and 
that it was probably not put together in its present form till 
the first half of the tenth century—that is, long after the events 
we are relating. I have also tried to show that MS. A. of 
the ‘Chronicle,’ which has been much written about as the 
oldest codex, has no claims to that position, but is one of the 
least valuable. When we examine the various MSS. of the 
‘Chronicle’ at the point we have reached, we shall find that 
only one codex mentions Canterbury in the passage above 
quoted, namely MS. C., generally called the ‘ Abingdon 
Chronicle,’ which is in some measure an eclectic text. In 
this copy we certainly read Cantvarabyrig. The other 
copies all say Cwantawic or Cantvic, and as Mr. Petrie has 
glossed the passage (47. H. B., 345), this is Quentovic, and 
not Canterbury. Now, as we have shown, in 842 both 
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Prudentius of Troyes and Nithard mention the destruction of 
Quentovic, and I have small doubt that the capture of 
Cwantavic, as told in the ‘Chronicle,’ was in fact the capture 
of Quentovic as related by Prudentius of Troyes. To this we 
will now turn. At the mouth of the river Cauche, in Picardy, 
where now stands the obscure village of Saint Josse, so 
named from a monastery where the brother of a Breton king 
found refuge, was then the seaport of Quentovic, otherwise 
known as Vicus, celebrated for its ancient pharos. It was 
the port of departure for Britain, and shared with Amiens 
and Rouen the position of being the chief sea-port of northern 
France. Commerce flourished there, and it had a special 
officer (prafectus emporii), who controlled it. There was a 
royal mint, the local coins being stamped with a ship (//zst. du 
Comte de Ponthieu, 352), as befitted the genius of the place. 
Here was a tempting bait for the corsairs, They landed one 
morning, killed some of the inhabitants, carried others off 
with them, and spared nothing, says Prudentius of Troyes, 
save the buildings, which were redeemed by the payment of 
a sum of money. So hard was the blow struck on this 
occasion that the prosperity of Quentovic withered and its 
commerce passed to Etaples (Depping, i. 91 and 92). 

Sir Francis Palgrave, as usual, describes the events pic- 
turesquely. He says :— 


‘The merchant guilds of Exeter and London mourned with fellow- 
feeling the pillage of opulent Quentovic, the chief mint of the Gauls, 
to which was necessarily annexed the chief table or bank of exchange. 
Never but once afterwards is Quentovic mentioned in history. Na- 
tural causes, however, co-operated with the calamities of war in 
extinguishing this once celebrated commercial city: the haven is 
completely concealed by the increasing sands. ‘Topographers can 
only guess that Quentovic was situated somewhere near Etaples in 
Picardy’ (0. cit. 430). 


Let us now advance a step further. Prudentius mentions 
only Quentovic as captured this year, but Nithard says, ‘ Per 
idem tempus Nortmanni Contwig depradati sunt, inibique 
mare trajecto Hamwig et Northunwig similiter depopulati 
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sunt’ (Pertz, ii. 669). As Kruse suggests, there can be 
small doubt that in these two names we have Hamburg and 
Norden. 

I believe the compiler of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ has 
converted these two names into Rochester and London, 
to pair off with Canterbury. It is very curious that Adam 
of Bremen should date the burning of Hamburg in 839, thus 
being at one with the ‘Chronicle’ as to date. The Avxnales 
Islandici confirm Nithard, and date the burning in 842. 
I shall not hesitate in erasing the Norse campaign in Britain, 
in 839, which has given rise to so much rhetorical writing, as 
a mistake of the chronicler, and turn to the real campaign in 
which, after the capture of Quentovic, the pirates, as Nithard 
says, ‘again took to the sea and made a descent upon Norden 
in Friesland, and upon Hamburg.’ 

Here again we are met with a confusion in date in the 
authorities. While Nithard and the Axnales Islandici date 
the burning of Hamburg in 842, Ruodolfus the Fulda 
annalist puts it in 845, apparently making it an incident of 
Eric’s famous attack upon the Elbe in the latter year. I 
believe the burning really took place in 842. The event 
has been described for us in Rembert’s Life of Saint 
Anskarius. 


‘The attack,’ he tells us, ‘ was so sudden that there was not time to | 
take proper measures against them. Its commander, Bernar (pro- 
bably the son of Billung, Kruse, 116, note 16), was then dead. ‘The 
bones of Saint Xistus and Saint Sinnicius had been given to the 
see by its founder, Archbishop Ebbo of Rheims. And Anskar 
now took precautions for their safe transport away. He barely 
escaped with the loss of his cope (cappa), and the priests were 
scattered in various directions. The place was sacked, many of the 
inhabitants were made prisoners, but the greater part perished. The 
cathedral and monastery, and the library, which had been presented 
by the Emperor, were given to the flames (they were doubtless all 
buildings of wood) ; the town and its suburb of St. Nicholas were 
reduced to ashes’ (Rembert’s Zi/e ef Saint Anskarius, Kruse, 168- 
169 ; Adam of Bremen, 7 139), ‘and for nearly seven years the 
remaining inhabitants had to dispense with the service of priests.’ 
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In 843 or 844, wrongly dated in the ‘Chronicle’ as 840, 
we read how Ethelwulf fought against the crews of thirty- 
five ships, and the Danish men maintained possession of 
the field. This was at Carrum (zc. Charmouth in Dorset). 
This entry in the ‘Chronicle’ (psissima verba), as I have 
said, is a repetition of an earlier entry in 833, which last, as I 
have said, I deem an interpolation. This one, in 844, is 
amply confirmed by Prudentius of Troyes, who tells us how, 
in that year, the Norsemen attacked the isle of Britain, which 
he naively explains was inhabited by Anglo-Saxons, and won 
three victories there, and having caused terrible ravage and 
destruction, took possession of the land as they listed (Pertz, i. 
440-1; Kruse, 158). We now find the invaders busy further 
west. 

We are told that the vassals who supported Charles the 
Bald in his fratricidal war looked to him for handsome 
rewards. Among others a noble native of Nantes, named 
Lambert, asked for the county of Nantes as his share; but 
Charles, who had heard that he was at heart a Breton and 
not a Frank, refused him, and gave Nantes to Rainald, or 
Reginald, Count of Poitiers, hoping that he would best protect 
that key to the Loire country. Irritated by this refusal, 
Lambert abandoned the rule of Charles, allied himself with 
the obstinate Bretons and their chief, Nomenoe, and invaded- 
the district of Nantes. Rainald marched to the rescue of his 
recently acquired fief, but he was defeated and killed. The 
people of Nantes were still holding out when the Norman 
fleet drew near. The almost contemporary notice of the 
translation of the relics of St. Philibert says it numbered 607 
ships (D. B. vii. 34). Lambert is accused by the chroniclers 
of having called them in, and he apparently acted as their 
guide. We are expressly told how it was about thirty days 
after his expulsion that the Danish fleet hove in sight. So 
that he probably found it anchored in some safe tryst- 
ing place beyond the Channel, or may be in the Channel 
Isles, where they afterwards frequently rendezvoused. They 
rounded the difficult headlands of Brittany, and entered the 
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fish-abounding Loire—‘amnis ichthyoferus,’ as the chronicler 
calls it. 

It was in the latter part of June, in 843, when they hove 
in sight, when the feast of St. John had drawn many pilgrims 
there from the surrounding districts. The monks from the 
neighbouring monastery of Antrum (which Depping identifies 
with the small isle of Indret) having heard of their coming, 
had also sought refuge there with their treasures. The enemy 
speedily scaled the walls, killed and made prisoners of many 
of the inhabitants, and captured much booty. Many sought 
refuge in the cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, a famous 
building dating back to the days of Constantine the Great 
(Kruse, 156, note 7). There also went many of the monks 
and priests, with Bishop Gunhard or Guihard, who was after- 
wards canonized as St. Cohard. The Danes broke in at the 
doors and windows, and made a general slaughter. The bishop 
was killed while reciting the Mass Sursum corda. They 
carried off many captives of both sexes, releasing those only 
who were ransomed by their friends, and also a large booty 
of cattle, &c. Retiring once more to their boats, they passed 
on, and laid waste the districts of Mauge, Teffauge, and 
Herbauge (MJetallice regionis ct Theofalgie et Herbadille), 
and once more reached their old quarters on the Isle of 
Noirmoutier (/ragmentum Historie Britannie Armorice auct. 
anonym. coevo, Dom Bouquet, vii. 46-7 ; Chron. Mon, St. An- 
degavensis, ap. Duchesne, Script. R. N., 20; Ann. Fontanel- 
lenses, Pertz, ii. 201 ; Kruse, 156, 157 ; Depping, 103). Inthe 
Chronicon Engolesmei, compiled apparently at the end of the 
tenth century; in the Aquitanian Chronicle, sometimes quoted 
as Fragmentum Chronic. Lemovicensis ; and in the Chronicle 
of Ademar (see Bouquet, vii. 222, 223, and 225), the invaders 
are called Westfaldingi (ze. people of Westfold), and therefore 
Norwegians, a specific statement which is interesting ; while 
in the Chronicle of Fontenelle, the invasion is said to have 
taken place by the Normans and Bretons, and there can be 
small doubt that the two races were at this time in alliance, 
and that the tradition is not far wrong in making Count 
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Lambert act the part which was acted in Spain by Roderick 
the Goth, when he asked the Moors to come in and avenge 
his private wrong, and thus eventually laid his country 
prostrate at the feet of the foreigners. They now made their 
way back to their depot on the isle of Herio or Noirmoutier. 
From this time they apparently had a more or less perma- 
nent settlement there, making it a kind of arsenal whence to 
harry the country round. Meanwhile, if we are to credit the 
Life of St. Philibert, its inhabitants hid away in the recesses 
of the woods, and disputed with the wild animals for food, 
Some were attached to the sacred place by vows of penitence, 
others by reverence for the saintly ashes which had been so 
ruthlessly disturbed by the pagans. They clung to the hope 
of death, we are told, like other men cleave to that of life, 
and to escape being reduced into slavery by the exacting 
invaders was their principal solicitude. Occasionally they 
enjoyed an intermittent repose. For when the pirates set off 
on more distant expeditions, the Canobites came out of their 
hiding-places, and assembled together to praise God; they 
brought out once more the sacred relics which they had 
hidden, and exposed them to view on temporary altars, but 
these intervals were brief. (Life of St. Philibert cited by 
Capefigue, Essai sur les Invasions Maritimes des Normands, 
etc., 195 and 196.) 

When the Northmen returned with their vast booty from 
Nantes, a violent quarrel arose among them as to its distri- 
bution. They fought, says the chronicler, like dogs quarrel- 
ling about a piece of meat, and many of them were killed. 
This booty, we are told, consisted of gold and silver vases, of 
golden crowns, and precious jewellery, of lordly gifts presented 
to the churches by the Frank kings, and of priceless books. 
Meanwhile many of their captives escaped, carrying off with 
them various treasures. Among others, we are told of one 
of them who thus secured a bible, which became a precious 
possession of the church of Nantes. The pirates having 
mourned grievously over their dead companions who had 
fallen in their mutual quarrels, set sail again, and the fugi- 
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tives from their grasp once more repaired to Nantes. (Frag. , 
Hist. Britt. Arm. auct, anon. coevo, Dom Bouquet, vii. 46, 7.) 
There everything was still in confusion ; a bishop was sent for 
to reconsecrate the desecrated church, while a young noble 
named Actard was nominated to the see. Before the town 
had fairly recovered, Lambert again invaded the district, and 
divided it among his followers. We are told he gave Herbauge 
to his nephew Goufier, Mauge to Rainier, and Teffauge to 
Girard (7d. 48). 

This campaign of the Norsemen in the Loire country was 
certainly one of the heaviest blows ever inflicted on France 
by the pirates. The Bertinian annals tell us how after these 
raids the invaders housed themselves for the winter on the 
island of Herio, as if they meant to remain altogether. (Dom 
Bouquet, vii. 62.) In the account of the translation of St. 
Martin ( Vertanensis), whose shrine was at Verton, near Nantes, 
but on the other side of the Loire, we read that the terrified 
monks there collected what treasures they could, together 
with the bones of the saint, which were in a jewelled shrine, 
and put them in six large boats. As they were delaying, a 
storm came on, and two of the boats were lost (Dom Bouquet, 
vii. 369). In another saint’s life we read that while they were 
settled at Noirmoutier, the invaders, as they did in England, 
made long excursions on horseback, ravaging the country 
on the Loire, and inter alia reached the monastery of St. 
Maximian, which they found had been abandoned, and re- 
venged themselves by destroying and burning what they 
could (Ex Mirac. S. Maximiani Abbatis Miciasensis, auct. Le- 
taldo Monacho Miciasensi qui sac. X. floruit, Dom Boug,, vii.) 

In 844, Nomenoe, the Breton chief, was called home from 
an expedition against Mans by an attack of the Norsemen, 
another fact proving that their permanent quarters were not 
far off. His return probably caused them to move on, and 
we then find them invading the south-western districts of Old 
Gaul, and the country of the Garonne. They mounted that 
river as far as Toulouse, and ravaged the towns of the Upper 


and Lower Pyrenees (Depping, 103; Kruse, 158). Totila, 
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Duke of Gascony, marched against them, but he was de- 
feated. Tarbes, protected by its castle, the residence of the 
Counts of Bigorre, was ruined, as were also the monasteries 
of Bigorre. One victory, however, was gained by the moun- 
taineers. As a party of the Normans was making its way 
through the defiles, loaded with booty, it was attacked, and 
we are told that a festival in memory of the event is still 
annually held at Tarbes on May 21 in each year (Depping, 
104). But this was only a small body of the enemy; the 
rest of them reached the sea in safety. It may be that in 
this corner of France, as elsewhere, the Normans came as 
invited guests, and were by no means unwelcome visitors to 
those who had wrongs to redress. 

From Aquitaine the corsairs went on towards the setting 
sun. Let us follow them on their very adventurous journey. 
They seem to have coasted along the northern shore of Spain, 
along the borders of the rugged and inhospitable strip of 
territory protected by the Asturian mountains, which at this 
time formed the refuge of the Christians of Spain against the 
Moslems, who dominated over its more fertile districts in the 
centre and south. At this time Leon and the Asturias were 
ruled over by Ramiro the First (who reigned from 842 to 
850). They would seem to have made a descent upon the 
famous old lighthouse at Ferrol, which probably dates from 
pre-Roman times, and which is called the Farum Breganti- 
num or Farum Gallicia in the chronicles (Kruse, 160 and 
193). There they were attacked by Ramiro, who put them 
to flight after setting fire to seventy of their ships and killing 
many of them ; the rest,we are told, fled, leaving behind them 
a great booty of various kinds (éd@.) It would seem that this 
account is more or less exaggerated, for after leaving the 
neighbourhood of Corunna we by no means find the Northmen 
flying northwards like a discomfited host, but completing 
their campaign by a much more difficult venture. For the 
first time on record the Normans were about to cross swords 
with the tawny Africans, who had been the scourges of the 
Mediterranean for two centuries, who like themselves were 
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pirates and traders by turns, who like themselves inoculated 
larze sections of the lethargic people of Western Europe with 
streams of more vigorous blood, and gave rise toa brilliant re- 
vival in literature and the arts. At this time they dominated 
over the greater portion of the Peninsula. After the Northern 
rovers had rounded the Gallician cape, so famous in our 
naval history, Finisterre, they went on till they reached the 
lordly Tagus and mounted it to the fair city of Lisbon, which 
even then must in its site at least have rivalled the far- 
famed positions of Stockholm and Constantinople, looking 
down upon the broad bay where Byron afterwards rivalled 
the feat of Leander. Strange visitors has the old city seen, 
‘from the time when fabled Ulysses is said to have drawn up 
his barks there and given it its oldest name of Olisipo, to the 
later days when Prince Henry the navigator, and his later 
follower Vasco de Gama, set out from it on ventures as full of 
romance as those of the old Greek traveller, and in the latter 
case at least inspiring a poet to tell the tale who caught more 
than the fringe of Homer's mantle in his grasp—Cameens. 
According to the Mussulman writers it was in the year 229 
of the hejira (this extended from September 29, 843, to 
September 17, 844), doubtless in the summer of 844, that 
the Norsemen arrived at Lisbon with fifty-four great ships 
and an equal number of smaller ones (ga/eas) (Kruse, 160), 
and remained there thirteen days, during which they had 
many fights with the Moors (éd. 192). Setting sail again 
they rounded the promontory of Algarve on the south-west 
and reached the mouth of the Guadalquivir, the very focus 
of Moorish power. There they remained for some days, and 
having fought several times with the natives, carried off many 
prisoners to their ships, among whom were no doubt many 
sloe-eyed Andalusians, then as now among the fairest of 
women. After staying there but fourteen days, not long 
enough for the Moors to collect their forces, they once more 
hied them on to Gelzirat Cadix, which some read Jesiret 
Cades, island of Cadiz, and others Eljsiret el Khassra, or 
Algeciras, but which I believe to be the isle of Cadiz, a site 
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so consonant with the peculiar tactics of the invaders, who 
generally fixed their depéts in some small island off the 
coast, having the sea as a natural moatall roundthem. From 
this point, where they would seem to have put their magazines, 
they made an attack up the Guadalquivir upon Seville, the 
Ishbiliya of the Arabs, where they arrived on September 24, 
844. They entrenched themselves about twelve parasangs 
from the town (Kruse, 192). The inhabitants had taken 
refuge at Carmona (Depping, 107; Kruse, 161 zofe). The 
garrison came out to attack the invaders, but was defeated, 
and the latter thereupon drew nearer and pitched their camp 
two miles from the town, which they entered and plundered. 
This happened on September 30, 844 (Kruse, 192). They 
remained at Seville a day and a night, and then returned to 
their ships (4c. to Cadiz). The Ommiade Chief of Cordova, 
Abderrahman II., sent a force by land against them, and also 
put a small fleet on the river. Several engagements followed, 
in one of which the Northmen lost four ships and many men, 
but on the whole it seems clear from the Moorish accounts 
that they had the best of it. From their depot at Cadiz 
the Norsemen seem to have made raids in other directions, 
as to Assidona (zc. Medina Sidonia), to Gelzirat Captel (é<. 
Cabo di Palos), and Liblah (ze. probably Niebla) (Kruse, 
161 and 192). Having acquired a rich booty, and probably 
afraid that the Moors would be upon them, the Norsemen, 
we are told, once more retired westwards to Algarve, and 
returned overland by way of Beja to Lisbon (zd. 193). This 
was doubtless only a section of them ; the rest of them would 
no doubt take their ships round. 

One incident of this campaign in the extreme west of 
Europe is singularly interesting. We are told that, on their 
way to Spain, they landed at Asilah (? Arzilla) on the African 
coast, where they aroused the Berbers. They had no hostile 
intentions, but had merely come to find a safe storage for 
their plunder. Surely a fit site so near to the famous home 
of the Rif pirates, and of those robbers who are immortalised 
as having carried off Robinson Crusoe. On the return of 
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the Norsemen from Spain, we are told that their ships were 
blown by a violent wind towards the port of Asilah, and 
some of them were lost at the western entrance of the port, 
whence the place was afterwards known as Bab el Majus (ze. 
port of the Majus) (Abu Obeid Bekry, an Arab writer who 
wrote in 1094, and is quoted by Quatremere ; Kruse, 195). 

This expedition of the Norsemen in 844 is, so far as I 
know, the only one recorded by the Muhammedan writers, 
who are singularly full of details at this period; and I have 
therefore no hesitation in identifying it with that whose 
description has been so curiously preserved for us in the 
Brussels fragment of Irish annals. There the expedition is 
assigned to the two sons of Raghnall, who, leaving their father 
and younger brother in the Orkneys, set out on this adven- 
turous journey. I will tell the story in the words of the 
chronicler himself :— 


‘Their pride and youthful ambition,’ he says, ‘induced them to 
row forward across the Cantabrian Sea (z.e. the sea which is between 
Erin and Spain), until they reached Spain, and they inflicted many 
evils in Spain both by killing and plundering. They afterwards 
crossed the Gaditanian Straits (4¢ where the Mediterranean sea 
goes into the external ocean), and they arrived in Africa, and there 
they fought a battle with the Mauritani, in which a great slaughter 
of the Mauritani was made. However, on going to this battle, one 
of the sons said to the other : “ Brother,” said he, “it is a great folly 
and madness in us to be going from one country to another through- 
out the world, killing ourselves, instead of defending our patrimony 
and obeying the will of our father, for he is now alone away from 
home, and sojourning in a country not his own; the second son, 
whom we left along with him having been killed, as was revealed to 
me (this had been revealed to him in a dream), and his other son 
was killed in a battle! It is wonderful too, if the father himself 
escaped from that battle.” 

‘ As he was saying these words, they saw the battle array of the 
Mauritani approaching them ; and as the son who said the aforesaid 
words saw it, he rushed suddenly into the battle, and he came up to 
the King of Mauritania, and gave him a stroke of a great sword, and 
cut off his hand. The battle was fought with great hardihood on 
both sides, although neither party gained the victory in that battle ; 
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but both returned to their camps after many persons had been killed 
on both sides. They, however, challenged each other to battle the 
next day. But the King of Mauritania fled from his camp, and fled 
at night, after having lost his hand. When the morning came, how- 
ever, the Lochlanns (ze. the Norsemen) put on their armour, and 
prepared themselves with hardihood and vigour for the battle. But 
when the Mauritani perceived that their king had absconded, they 
fled, after many of them had been cut off with great slaughter. 

‘After this the Lochlanns passed over the country, and they 
plundered and burnt the whole country, and they carried off a great 
host of the Mauritani as captives to Erin, and these are the blue 
men of Erin, for Mauri is the same as black men, and Mauritania is 
the same as blackness. It is wonderful indeed if every third man of 
the Lochlanns escaped between the numbers who were killed and 
those who were drowned of them in the Gaditanian Straits. Long 
indeed were these blue menin Erin. Mauritania is situated opposite 
the Balearic Isles’ (of. a@#. 161 and 163). 


The naivety and ingenuousness of this story would carry 
conviction with it if it were not confirmed by the accounts I 
have already cited. Whatever authority may attach to the 
details the main story is doubtless correct, and it is certainly 
curious to read of blackamoors being carried off as prizes 
to Ireland in the ninth century, and it is at least possible to 
believe that many ‘Moores’ who still survive there may 
have this name from African ancestors. Among the curious 
treasures, the remains of the old Viking cruises which have 
been found scattered over the northern lands, and to which 
I shall refer again, are a great number of Arabic coins. 
Most of these are coins of the Khaliphate at Baghdad, and 
of its eastern dependencies, but, as Kruse has pointed out, there 
are also some that were struck in Africa and in the Moorish 
part of Spain. The former coins doubtless came through 
Russia from the Muhammedan settlements on the Volga, but 
the latter, as Fraehn has argued, no doubt went there by way 
of the Baltic, and were perhaps a portion of the booty 
carried off on this occasion. Fraehn also mentions the names 
of certain places on the African coast, such as the fortifica- 
tion called Kasr el Majus, near Kabes, Bab el Majus (ze. 
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Asila), a town of Northern Morocco, and Bab er Rus, near 
Constantine. These seem to be relics of the former presence 
of the Norsemen, and perhaps also relics of this very invasion. 
The names given to them in the Mussulman accounts are 
curious. By some, as we have seen, they were styled Majus, or 
Madschus, as the Germans write it. This is merely another form 
of Magog, a name they bore in common with other predatory 
tribes. It is curious that John Wallingford, in describing the 
ancestors of Inguar and Ubba, the two great Danish leaders, 
says, ‘some deduced them from the Trojan race, but others 
again from Magog, the second son of Japhet, in common 
with the Goths, which he makes to be a corruption of Gog, 
the second syllable (Kruse, 159). The name Rus, which is 
given them by Ahmed ben abi Yakub ben Wassih el Katib 
(Kruse, 159), the Arabs probably derived from the Greeks 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, who knew them by this name 
(vide infra). 

On their return from this expedition the Norsemen once 
more landed in Gallicia, where they fought with the inhabit- 
ants, and where we are told they suffered severe losses, 
only thirty ships escaping. They then set sail once more 
eastwards. They killed Siguin, the Duke of Gascony, and 
set fire to Bordeaux and the town of Saintes, in Aquitaine 
(Kruse, 166 and 168 ; Depping, 121). This happened in 845. 

The marvellous journeys which the Norsemen ventured 
upon in these early ravages in the west are simply astound- 
ing to the student of navigation. Not only did they cross 
the tempestuous Norih Sea at a time when neither its pre- 
vailing weather was known nor the compass invented, but we 
find them making their way among the Scottish islands, 
whose dangers are well known to yachtsmen, threading their 
courses in the wild waters that separate England and Ireland, 
right down to Cornwall, and actually traversing the Bay 
of Biscay, the rough sea that bathes the Portuguese coast, 
and the Mediterranean. It is a very natural inquiry to 
make, what kind of ships they sailed in, and what life they 
led on board? We have abundant materials to answer 
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these queries in the ‘Sagas,’ and they have been well used 
both by Mr. Laing and Dr. Dasent. I shall not scruple to 
quote largely from them in these concluding pages of another 
chapter of Norse history, and I shall also resort to Mr. 
Lindesay’s very detailed and elaborate history of merchant 
shipping recently published. Speaking of the Norsemen as 
mere bands of ferocious, ignorant, and pagan barbarians, as 
they are deemed to be in ordinary speech, Mr. Laing says 
very justly :— 


‘We forget how many arts must be in operation, and in a very 
advanced state too, in order to put out even a single vessel to cross 
the high seas. Much more, numerous squadrons filled with bands of 
fighting men. . . . Ferocity, ignorance, and courage will not bring 
men across the ocean. Food, water, fuel, clothes, arms as well as 
men have to be provided, collected, transported ; and be the ships 
ever so rude, wood work, iron work, rope work, cloth work, copper 
work, in short, almost all the useful arts, must be in full operation 
among a people before even a hundred men could be transported 
in any way from the shores of Norway or Denmark to the coasts of 
England or France. . . . It is to be observed also that the ships 
of the Northmen in those ages did not belong to the king or to the 
State, but to private adventurers and peasants, and were fitted out 
by them, and men gathered by a levy or impressment from the 
whole country when required for the king’s service.’ 


The arts connected with the building and fitting-out such 
ships must have been generally diffused. Again :— 


* One of the most indispensable articles for a large vessel, one for 
which no substitute can be found, and which cannot be produced 
single-handed, but requires the co-operation cf many branches of 
industry, is the anchor. Boats may be anchered by a stone, or a 
hook of strong wood sunk by a heavy stone attached to it; but 
vessels of from 50 to 111 feet of keel, such as the war-ships and last 
ships of the Northmen, must have carried anchors of from ten to 
fifteen hundredweight at the least, and we read of them riding out 
heavy gales. . . . Iron is the mother of all the useful arts ; and a 
people who could smelt iron from the ore and work it into all that is 
required for ships of considerable size, from a nail to an anchor, 
could not have been in a state of such utter barbarism as they are 
represented to us’ (Laing’s Heimskringla, i. 130-140 passim). 
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We must next remember that the craft of the shipbuilder 
was of no new date in the north, but was inherited by-the 
Vikings from their predecessors. We at all events find 
that during the so-called early iron age of the northern 
archeologists, when Denmark was probably occupied by its 
old Anglian population, boats of immense size and strength 
were in use. Fortunately specimens of these boats have 
survived to our day, and are almost precisely like the boats 
used by the Norsemen. One of these boats was seventy- 
six feet long and was constructed with immense skill and 
judgment, as may be seen from the detailed account of it 
given by Mr. Lindesay (of. cit. i. 337). We are not postulating, 
therefore, for the Norsemen that they were the inventors of 
the craft, but the inheritors and maintainers of it. Let us 
now try and realise the appearance of these boats, whose 
direct descendants may still be seen in the fishing-boats on the 
Norwegian coasts and the larger herring-smacks of Lerwick 
and Wick. They were, says Mr. Dasent, half-decked, high 
out of the water at stem and stern, and low in the waist that 
the oars might reach the water, for they were made for rowing 
as well as sailing (Vials. Saga, cxvi.) Like the boats found in 
the Danish bogs, they were, no doubt, built clinker fashion, 
with each board overlapping its next lower neighbour from 
the gunwale to the keel. They had two bows, or rather, says 
Mr. Lindesay, were alike at bow and stern, where at each end 
the keel projected out a long peak, ornamented with a ° 
dragon’s head or other attached figure. The rowlocks were 
reversible, and so was the helm, so that the boats could be 
rowed with either end foremost (2/. cit. i. 337). The fore- 
part was probably not decked, but loose planks were laid 
there for men to stand on—a veritable forecastle, whence its 
name. The after part had probably a similar temporary deck, 
and had a poop upon it; between were the benches or banks 
for the rowers. The size of the war vessels, says Mr. Laing, 
appears to have been reckoned by the banks, or by the rooms 
between two banks of oars. Each room or space, we may 
gather from the Sagas, was the berth of eight men, and was 
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divided into half-rooms, starboard and larboard, of four men 
for working the corresponding oars (Laing, of. cit. i. 139). 
The larger vessels were sufficiently broad to enable two 
rowers to sit amidships, and would thus have as many oars 
as banks; but in the smaller vessels of ten or fifteen oars, 
it is likely that only one oar was worked on each bank, 
as in our men-of-war’s boats, the whole breadth of the vessel 
being required for the portion of the lever or oar within the 
fulcrum or gunwale. Under the feet of the rowers in the 
waist of the vessel, the chests of arms, stones for casting, 
provisions, clothing, and goods were stowed and protected by 
movable hatches. Upon this lower deck the crew appear to 
have slept at night, sheltered from the weather by a tilt or 
awning, when not landed. Ship-tents are mentioned in the 
outfit of vessels as being of prime necessity as much as ships’ 
sails (7d. 137). There was consequently no cabin, and the 
men must have been much exposed in bad weather. We 
can easily realise, therefore, the force of the expressions in the 
chronicler, when he tells us how Harald, the recently converted 
Danish chief, envied the missionaries the cabin and accom- 
modation furnished by the boat presented to Anskar and his 
companions by the Archbishop of Cologne (as we described 
in a former paper). 

The only covering there was in bad weather was an awning, 
which was made by striking the mast and laying the tilt- 


cloths or sails over i. (Laing, 137). Each boat carried one 


mast, without any standing rigging, and carrying only a large 
square-sail. These sails were gaily painted in stripes of 
white, red, and blue (¢d@. 137-138). The square-sail was 
fastened to a very large yard, and the top of the mast was 
marked by a vane in the shape of a bis with expanded wings, 
to tell whence the wind blew (Lindesay, of. cz/. 357). The 
boats figured in the Bayeux tapestry, which were undoubtedly 
made on the same model, show well the appearance of such a 
rig. The steersman sat aloft on the poop, and held the end 
of the sheet in one hand and with the other controlled the 
rudder, which was passed through a ring, not astern, but on 
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the quarter of the ship, a short distance from the end, and 
shaped like a huge broad-bladed paddle (see figures of boats 
from the Danish bogs and the Bayeux tapestry in Lindesay, 
op. cit. 336 and 362). ‘These boats, like the medieval 
galleys,’ as Mr. Laing says, ‘had one advantage belonging only 
to steam vessels in our time, that they could back out of seen 
dangers ; and being under the command of oars, and with 
small draught of water, shallows, locks, and lee shores were 
not such formidable dangers to them as to our sailing vessels’ 
(op. cit. 138). Having described the kind of ships, we may 
conclude this notice with a quaint account of their method of 
navigating. There was, of course, no mariner’s compass in 
those days, nor was starcraft apparently much patronised, or, 
if it were, the hazy and foggy North Sea would seldom permit 
of much dependence being put upon it. The old salts were 
consequently dependent on much ruder methods, and, as 
Mr. Lindesay says, employed flights of birds, as the ancient 
Singalese did, to guide their tracks. It is related of Flok, a 
famous Norwegian navigator, that when about to set out 
from Shetland to Iceland he took with him three ravens, which 
he had first consecrated to the gods. After touching at the 
Faroes he steered N.W. Under the impression that he had 
made considerable progress in his voyage, he liberated one of 
these birds, which, seeing land astern, flew for it; whereby 
Flok, considering that he was nearer Shetland or Faroe than 
any other land, kept on his course for some time, and then 
sent out another crow, which, seeing no land at all, returned 
to the vessel. At last, as he conceived, having accomplished 
the greatest part of his voyage, a third crow was set at liberty, 
which seeing land ahead, immediately flew for it, and Flok, 
following his guide, fell in with the east end of the island of 
Iceland (of. cit. i. 359; Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 188). 
The speed at which their boats travelled may be perhaps 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy from that of their descend- 
ants. Mr. Haigh thus compares them with the cobles on 
the Yorkshire coast, which can sail with a fair wind at a speed 
of about eight miles an hour :-— 
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‘Eight or nine was the answer to a query on this head addressed 
to a friend resident on the coast, who derived his information from 
the fishermen themselves ; but a sailor to whom I put the same, and 
who was less likely than the fishermen to give a favourable estimate 
of the sailing powers of their craft, said seven, and this I think is 
rather under the mark’ (Azg/o-Saxon Sagas, ix. note). 


In the tenth century the discoverer of America, Biorn 
Heriulfson, favoured by a brisk S.W. wind, made the voyage 
from Newfoundland to Greenland in four days. The dis- 
tance is 565 miles in a direct course, and this gives over 140 
miles a day ; about six miles an hour (7d.). 

Let us now revert again to the doings of the buccaneers 
nearer their home. It was the aggressive policy of Charle- 
magne upon the marchlands of Denmark and upon their 
southern borders, which first aroused, as I have argued, that 
fierce jealousy of the Franks, for which they paid so dearly. 
The country beyond the Elbe, whether occupied by Saxons 
or Abodriti, was deemed by the Danish kings as more or Jess 
dependent on them. We have noticed how Louis the 
German set out to quell the insurrection of the Stellinga, 
who had relations more or less close with the Danes. Hisad- 
venturous policy further east was now about to bring a terrible 
revenge upon the Empire. It would seem that the Abodriti 
had abandoned their alliance with the Franks and had joined 
themselves to the Danes. To punish them Louis in 844 
marched against them, killed their king Gotzomisl, and 
having subdued their land, divided it into duchies (‘ per duces 
ordinavit’) (Fuddensian Annals, Pertz, i. 564; Ann. Xant., 
Pertz, ii. 228; Kruse, 164). Thiswasnottobeborne. It was 
planting the big Imperial foot too near the threshold of 
Denmark, and was ro doubt the cause of the activity of the 
Danish king, who for many years had only had peaceable 
intercourse with the Franks. He now assailed them with a 
double blow. At the head of 600 ships, he entered the 
Elbe, and proceeded to attack Louis, and as I believe to 
overrun his recent Slave conquests. The Saxons went to the 


assistance of the latter, and in the struggle which ensued 
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they won the victory, and afterwards went against the Slaves, 
whose town they captured (Prudentius of Troyes, Pertz, i. 441 
and 2). I believe the Fuldensian annalist has confused the 
capture of this town with that of Hamburgh, but Hamburgh 
was not a town of the Slaves, and the place here meant was 
probably Rerik. 

After this the Danes turned upon Frisia, where they 
fought three battles, in the first of which they seem to have 
been beaten. This was doubtless an advance guard or supple- 
mentary division only, for in two subsequent struggles they 
were victorious, killed a great number of men, and made the 
Frisians tributary (Ruodolphus Fuldensis, Pertz, i. 364; 
Helmoldus, Chron. Slav. i. c. 5; Kruse, 165 and 170). 
There can be no doubt that the leader of the Danes on this 
occasion was their king Eric or Oric, as he is called by Pru- 
dentius of Troyes, who is an admirable authority (of. cit., 
Pertz, i. 441-2). 

While Eric himself ravaged the borders of Louis’s king- 
dom and Lothaire’s empire, he sent an able lieutenant to 
assault those of Charles the Bald, thus assailing the French 
empire at two points, and making it feel how powerful a 
community the Danes were becoming, and what they were 
capable of doing, not only in piratical raids, but in war on a 
substantial scale. 

The story has been told by Palgrave in language which 
I cannot improve upon. ‘France,’ he says, ‘was heavily 
afflicted : a fearfully cold year was followed by another still 
colder and more inclement. The north wind blew incessantly 
all through the winter, all through the leafless spring. The 
roots of the vines were perished by the frost, the wolves 
starved out of their forests, even in Aquitaine.’ Such was 
the season chosen by the Danes for their venture. Their 
fleet numbered 120 ships, and their leader was Reginher 
or Ragnar, identified by some with the Ragnar Lodbrog of 
so much fable. The Seine country had probably revived 
again somewhat since the attack of Earl Osker in 841, but 
they encountered no opposition on their way ; the spirit of the 
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people was broken by civil strife and misfortune, and the 
weakness of the central government, and although the his- 
torians of central France blamed the yielding policy of the 
Neustrians, they did but emulate the spiritless doings of the 
folk in other parts of the kingdom of Charles the Bald. 
Having lingered a few days at Rouen, they once more 
mounted the river as far as Chalevanne, a place between 
Rueil and St. Germain-en-Laye, where Charles Martel had 
established a royal fishery. Charles the Bald, although only 
the master of a few troops, was young, and like the rest of 
his family brave ; nor had a long life of misfortune crushed 
out his hopes. He determined to oppose the Danes, and, we 
are told, went to St. Denis to invoke the aid of the patron 
saint of France (Aimoin, De Mirac. St. Germ.; Dom. Bouq,. 
vii. 348 ; Depping, 109). Meanwhile the Norsemen, on hearing 
of Charles’s advance, crossed to the other bank of the river 
and occupied an island in its channel. They hanged some 
of the inhabitants on trees and before their own houses, and 
put others to death (Aimoin, /oc. cit.; Depping, 109). I will 
now quote largely from Palgrave. Paris, to which the 
Northmen were advancing by land and water, was the key 
of France, properly so called. Paris taken, the Seine would 
become a Danish river; Paris defended, the Danes might 
be restrained, perhaps expelbked. The Capetian Duchy of 
France, not yet created by any act of State, was beginning 
to be formed through the engrossing influence of the future 
capital (of. cit. 436). ‘The Seine was then much wider 
than now. The whole level of the city and of all the 
adjoining faubourgs has been considerably raised, and the 
bed of the river has evidently sustained much clevation also. 
The ancient fluviatile spread of surface is distinctly shown by 
the inundations which occurred early in the course of the last 
century, when the Champs Elysces were deeply inundated. 
The water came up also to the very front of the Héte!l des 
Invalides, and surrounded the Palais Bourbon.’ 

‘ Two bridges afforded access to the city island. On the 
north, the Pont du Change ; the Petit Pont on the south. 
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The Grand Chatelet includes within the thickness of the 
walls a Carlovingian, or, perhaps, a Roman fortress, the station 
of the Parisian Navicularii under the Roman Empire. It is 
doubtful whether, properly speaking, there was more than 
one city gate, the Petit Chatelet being probably in the nature 
of an outwork or postern. Within the island there was only 
one church of importance, namely St. Etienne, afterwards 
Notre Dame. On either bank of the ample Seine the culti- 
vated and populous country was dotted with flourishing 
bourgades and splendid structures; the present remains of 
the Palais des Thermes attest the ancient strength of the 
edifice, then towering in Babylonian altitude. This architec- 
tural magnificence was peculiarly manifested by a very lofty 
vaulted hall, not demolished till the reign of Louis Quinze ; 
and in the other surviving portions the sturdy Roman arches 
may yet be seen, contrasting with the florid pinnacles and 
canopies and flamboyant tracery of the Hétel de Clugny. 
The terre-plein over the hall was formed into a terraced 
garden. The monasteries of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, St. 
Germain des Prés, St. Genevieve, and St. Victor, all pos- 
sessed a castellated aspect. We have evidence of the robust- 
ness of these ancient monasteries in the prison of the Abbaye, 
the only remaining fragment of conventual St. Germain des 
Prés, and which obtained such fatal celebrity during the 
Revolution. The great tower of the church is attributed to 
Childebert ; the porch, now mutilated, was a monument to 
the honour of the Merovingian dynasty. Against the slender 
pillars were the effigies of the kings and queens—Clovis 
venerable, gaunt, and grave, according to the sculptor’s realisa- 
tion; the holy Clotilda, her long flowing tresses woven and 
braided with bands of orfray.’ 

‘The interior of the building is Carlovingian ; the ample 
Corinthianised capitals are unaltered, and if instead of the more 
recent vaulting we substitute the open roof and tiebeams of 
a Roman Basilica, and imagine the shrines richly decorated 
with the jaspers and precious marbles which have long since 
disappeared, we may obtain a tolerably correct idea of St. 
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Germain des Prés when the vessels of Ragnar sailed up 
the Seine. St. Victor was splendidly adorned, but not a 
trace or recollection of the structure remains. The walls of 
Saint Genevieve shone with golden mosaics, patterned from 
Rome and Byzantium’ (¢d. 434-436). Such was Paris; but it 
was not yet a royal residence ; famous and relatively important 
as it was, it was yet only a provincial city. At the news of 
the approach of the pirates the monks of St. Germain des Prés 
disinterred the bones of their patron saint, and prepared to 
send them with the precious movables belonging to the 
abbey to their estate of Combes-en-Brie, in Burgundy. The 
monks of St. Genevieve imitated their example, and the 
citizens dispersed in various directions (Depping, 110). 

Charles the Bald, as I have said, had repaired to St. 
Denis, where he was posted with a considerable force to 
protect the approach to Paris. Without attacking him the 
pirates succeeded in passing along an off channel of the Seine, 
and thus evaded him. The city was almost deserted when 
they reached it, the inhabitants having been utterly cowed 
and frightened away. It was on March 28, 845, that they 
entered. 


‘ Joyless,’ says Palgrave, ‘ did the austere season render the vernal 
festival of the Resurrection throughout the Gauls. Pdgues feuries, but 
spring denied her early garlands. Hepatica, primrose, violet, and 
snowdrop lay nipped in their clemmed buds, and the altars un- 
adorned with flowers. At Paris they need them not: no tapers are 
lighted, no mass is read, no anthems sung. Bishop Erchenrad setting 
the example, the priests and clerks deserted their churches: the 
monks fled, bearing with them their shrines : soldiers, citizens, and 
sailors abandoned their fortresses, dwellings, and vessels : the great 
gate was left open, Paris emptied of her inhabitants, the city a 
solitude. ‘The Danes hied at once to the untenanted monasteries : 
all valuable objects had been removed or concealed, including the 
relics—those of St. Germain having been taken away to Conches la 
Ville, about sixty miles from Paris (D. B. vii. 349)—but the North- 
men employed themselves after their fashion. In the Church of St. 
Germain des Prés they swarmed up the pillars and galleries and 
pulled the roof to pieces: the larchen beams being sought as 
excellent ship-timber. In the city generally they did not commit 
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much devastation.. They lodged themselves in the empty houses, 
and plundered all the movables. Silver and gold were hidden, but 
baser metals were worth carrying away, and the ironwork of Paris 
gate added to the freight of the Danish barks and barges: without 
doubt, also, the Danes found ample stores of provisions in the city 
and in the monasteries.’ (/d. 438.) 


After pillaging Paris, the invaders retired once more to 
their depét at Chalevanne, where they doubtless had an in- 
trenched camp. They then made raids in various directions, 
burnt a farm belonging to the monks of St. Germain, and 
ravaged the monasteries at Beauvais and St. Omer, otherwise 
called the Abbey of Sithdiu (Kruse, 165), and we are told that 
a body of them who had marched to attack a monastery 
was dispersed in the woods by the Franks. In the mean- 
while a heavier hand than that of the Franks was upon them. 
Dysentery, brought on probably by drinking the raw country 
wine, and the change of climate, but attributed by Aimoin to 
the intervention of Heaven, began to thin their ranks rapidly. 
They thereupon prepared to retire. And they proposed 
terms to the king, whose prudence or weakness kept him 
within the strong walls of St. Denis, which was probably 
the strongest fortress in his dominions (Depping, 110 and 
111). Unable to drive away the foe with iron, Charles em- 
ployed a more powerful metal. He agreed to pay an immense 
ransom—7,000 pounds of silver—a sum calculated, says 
Palgrave, by the Academicians, whose researches guide us 
in elucidating this perplexed portion of French history, at 
520,000 livres. This was the first Danegelt paid by France, 
and paid under the vain hope and empty promise, sworn to 
by solemn oaths, that they would not enter the country 
again. They accordingly shipped their treasures, and joyfully 
sailed down the river. We are told by the contemporary 
chronicler, and it is exceedingly probable, notwithstanding 
the doubts of Depping, that Charles the Bald was very 
unwilling to lIet the pirates (who were suffering from 
weakness, and are said by Prudentius of Troyes to have 
lost 600 men there) retire after their double harvest, 
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and that he was induced to do so by the pressure of 
the great folk about him. Cowardice was not a vice of the 
Carlovingians. A monk of Corbey in Saxony, named 
Paschase Radbert, and who was a contemporary, has described 
in plaintive and pathetic terms the miseries of this invasion ; 
emulating, as Depping says, the lamentations of Saint Jerome 
in his Biblical Commentary, when he describes the sack of 
Rome by the Goths. 


‘Who could believe or who could imagine,’ exclaims the monk, 
‘what has happened and given rise to our complaints, our tears, and 
our fears, that a troop of vagabonds gathered at random should 
come as far as Paris and burn the churches and monasteries on the 
banks of the Seine? Who would believe that robbers would dare to 
do such things? That a kingdom so famous, so well fortified, so 
large, and so populous should be humiliated and dishonoured by the 
ravage of these barbarians . . . . It is on account of our sins that 
this has happened ; the iniquities of priests and princes have piled up 
evil, perverted justice, shed blood, and filled everything with perfidy 
and deceit. It is to make us weep over the evils we have done 
that God has permitted the barbarians to thus treat us ; and we 
wretched creatures not only are victims of the calamities brought 
upon us by the strangers, but are afflicted by civil strife, by robberies 
and plunderings. Each day we commit newcrimes. (Depping, 114 
and 115). 


Another contemporary, Hildigar, Bishop of Meaux, in 
speaking of a round of his diocese, thus apostrophises the 
state of the country. 


‘Up to now,’ he says, ‘I have recounted with joy the miracles 
of St. Faron ; but it has cost me dear to write thus. The times are 
sad, for the ravages of the Pagans have spread a general desolation. 
The kingdoms once so glorious are glorious no longer. They are 
without power, these kings once so powerful. The rivers are red- 
dened with blood, and are laden with putrefying corpses. The bones 
of the captives of the Norsemen lie unburied on the islands of the 
Seine, while their banks, once fair as Paradise, have been devastated 
by fire and sword.’ 


By-and-by the folk began to’ return once more to the 
abandoned city, and the relics of Saint Germain were 
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brought under the escort of the Abbot Ebroin, his monks, 
and a crowd of people to the outfall of the Biévre, a tributary 
of the Seine, east of Paris. The people sang and wept by 
tutns, and after saying mass at the confluence of the two 
rivers, the bones were escorted in procession to the abbey, 
situated in a green meadow outside the city, whose church, 
with its marbles and panellings and gilded roof, was known 
as the golden house of St. Germain. The bones were re- 
placed in their tomb, and a monk who stayed to pray alone 
there for some days, told how at night he had seen the saint 
rise up, armed cap-a-pie, and ask if the Normans had finally 
gone (éd. 116). Such a story very fairly translates for us the 
terror which had seized the popular mind. M. Depping 
assigns to this time the assault upon Bayeux, in which its 
bishop, St. Sulpice, perished, and tells us how on the retreat 
of the Normans, the inhabitants found the body of their 
bishop buried under the ruins of the hermitage of Livry, 
where he had been murdered. They raised a tomb for him 
near a source of the Valsain, and eventually a chapel was 
built on the spot, and still, says Depping, in the days of 
danger and difficulty, the people go and offer their prayers 
at this tomb (of. ci¢. 117). Famine followed in the footsteps 
of the pirates, and the poor people mixed clay with flour for 
food. Nor did the Church neglect the opportunity of these awful 
times, the necessity of setting the house of the state in order. 
A synod was held at Meaux in 845, in the church of Meaux. 
‘It is because people have not obeyed the commandments of 
God and the voice of the Church that divine wrath has allowed 
these cruel pagans, the greatest enemies of Christianity, to 
enter so far into France, said the bishops to their flocks. 
A great number of new canons and statutes were agreed to; 
the king was to respect the bishops and not to plunder the 
towns through which he and his people passed; the laity 
were no longer to rob the Church, and were to restore to 
the monasteries, hospitals, &c., what they had taken from 
them ; usury was not to be practised ; those who committed 
rape or adultery were to submit to the discipline of the 
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Church. The synod was continued the following year at 
Paris, but only a part of these canons were ratified at the 
royal assembly of Epernay (Depping, 117 and 118). 

Meanwhile let us follow Ragnar and his men. We are 
told how he went to the court of King Eric and boasted 
there of his great feats in France. Eric would not credit his 
story, whereupon he retired and soon after returned with the 
iron bar with which the gate of Paris was closed, and with a 
larchen beam from the roof of St. Germain des Prés, which 
were incontestable witnesses. He told how the Franks were 
a people without courage, and referring to their faith in relics, 
said that among them the dead were more feared than the 
living (Paigrave, i. 440; Depping, 113). 

Aimoin, who professes to have heard the story from 
Kobbo, the head of the embassy sent to Eric by Louis the 
German (vide infra), reports that Ragnar said there was not 
one among the Franks who had opposed him save the old 
Germain, whereupon the arch pirate was struck to the ground 
by a sudden attack, and we are gravely told was then and there 
castigated by St. Germain with his stick. It seems he had 
really been stricken with the malady that had knocked 
down so many of his men. For three days he was in great 
suffering. He promised to become a Christian, and to dedi- 
cate a golden statue-to the saint if he recovered; but, says 
Aimoin, naively, he was not one of Christ’s sheep, and not 
worthy therefore to obtain what he sought (‘sed quia non 
erat ex ovibus Christi idcirco quod petebat obtinere non 
meruit’). He lost the use of his various senses, and died 
miserably (of. c7t. ; Dom. Bouquet, vii. 348-350). 

The same author reports that the beams of St. Germain 
were carried off because they were made of fir and useful for 
shipbuilding, being already squared and shaped. While they 
were removing them three of the pirates fell down near the 
altar of St. Stephen and were killed. When the place was 
thus unroofed it happened that one of the pirates, the most 
wicked of them all, struck three blows with his drawn sword 
and with his whole strength against the marble pillars standing 
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on the left of the confessional of St. Germain ; whereupon 
his hand became paralysed and remained so to the man’s 
death, while the haft of the sword clung so closely to his 
hand that it could not be removed without detaching the 
skin also. Aimoin cites Kobbo as a witness of this, and 
also as having shown him the three marks on the marble 
column (7d. 341), assuredly a proof that travellers’ tales were 
current then as now. 

Of the manner of Ragnar’s death there has been much 
romantic writing. TV irst let us examine the Frankish annals, 
In the Annales Nantenscs (Pertz, 228) we read that in 845 
Louis the German, having returned into Saxony after a 
journey into the country of the Wends, made a terrible 
slaughter on the pirates, in which the chief of the pirates, 
who had plundered the Christians and the holy places, and 
who was named Reginher (¢¢. Ragnar), perished from the 
stroke of God (fercutione Domini). Thereupon they held a 
council and cast auguries to test their fortune. These proved 
unfavourable, and, on the advice of a Christian captive, 
they put their lots before the God of the Christians, ze. on 
the altar. The augury was now favourable to them, where- 
upon their king, Rorik (clearly Eric is meant), with all his 
people abstained from meat, &c., for fourteen days, ceased 
their devastation, and returned the Christian captives whom 
they held. 

This passage refers apparently to no battle, but to a 
pestilence in which Ragnar fell, and for a deliverance from 
which his compatriots had recourse to their gods and the 
God of the Christians. ; 

We elsewhere read how Louis the German met Kobbo, the 
Duke of Western Saxony, and others on an embassy to King 
Eric. These envoys there learnt how Ragnar, the leader 
of the Danes, who had devastated the monastery of St. 
Germain at Paris, having boasted of his exploits before King 
Eric, had been attacked by a terrible disease and perished 
with great torments. Others of his companions also perished 
of the same disease, except those whom King Eric ordered 
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to be put to death, for he and his people tried as far as they 
could to stop the epidemic by decapitating all those who re- 
mained, and offering their heads to the Christians whom they 
held in captivity. Eric also ordered all Christian slaves de- 
tained in Denmark to be released (/oc. cit. Kruse, 175). 
Lastly we have the so-called Annales /slandici, which are 
avowedly founded on the lost Anzales Francorum, dating the 
death of Ragnar Lodbrog in 845 in these words : 

‘845. Drap Ragnars Lodbrokar’ (Kruse, 167). 

It is true that one of the two former accounts is apparently 
indited for the glorification of St. Germain, and shows how 
the robber who had dared to attack his shrine had met with 
his due punishment. Yet tne details and the local colour are 
so marked, and the fact that it is attested also by an actual 
eyewitness, Kobbo, who reported it to Aimoin, make it hardly 
possible that the account can have been manufactured, while 
the Annales Nantenses are of no mean authority. This being 
so, we may fairly say that the only narratives which are even 
plausibly contemporary make Ragnar die of some infectious 
disease in Denmark in 845. 

That Ragnar, the leader of the great Danish fleet which 
assailed Paris, the trusted lieutenant of King Eric, was the 
same person as the Ragnar Lodbrok of tradition is, I think, 
most improbable. I rather look upon him as a relative of 
Eric, a brother, or more probably his nephew, and brother of 
Gorm or Guthrum, who is found in command of a similar 
fleet a few years later, as we shall show in another paper. 
The entry in the Icelandic annals, like the statements in 
Saxe, are to be treated as posthumous and experimental 
identifications of critics living long after the events, and as 
really of no value. 
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NOTES ON THE LIGURIANS, AQUITANIANS, 
AND BELGIANS. 


By HYDE CLARKE, F.R. Hist. Soc. 


I. THE question of who were the Ligurians has occupied 
many, and remained obscure. Many and many years ago it 
occupied me, and about the year 1869 it led me to engage in 
a close investigation of a possible Dravidian connexion. This 
brought me some remarkable results, but for reasons not then 
known to me they led to nodecision. The names of rivers in 
Liguria and Northern Italy responded to the Tamil names 
for river, water, &c., but the true cause was that such names 
are not Dravidian in their origin, and that the river names 
were not given by the Ligurians, but according to a uniform 
law, recognisable from Hispania or Britannia to further India, 
and it may be said to America. 

As early as Hesiod, and so later Herodotus, we find the 
writer treating the Ligyes (Alyves) as the most considerable 
nation after the Skuthians and A£thiopians. What he means 
by this it is not easy to make out, for the Ligurians do not 
appear to have made any figure in history. Aschylus and 
Herodotus say that Hercules fought them near Massilia 
(Marseilles), but this again gives us no real information. 

Hercules, Herakles, Melicertes, Melkarth, and Samson 
may be found anywhere, for they correspond to words for lion 
in the prehistoric languages, as may be sufficiently seen from 
the emblems of lions on coins of such names, registered in my 
paper on the ‘ Mediterranean Populations’ in the last volume 
of the Royal Historical Society. The words appear in reality 
to refer to the Tarkon, Tarquin, or Great King, whose emblems 
were the bull and lion. Such we find in all the countries of 
the old world. The old languages were outgrown by the 
invading Semitic or Aryan, and in the course of time stray 
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words were converted into myths. As everywhere there was a 
lion king, so everywhere there was a Hercules, and the return 
of the Herakleids appears to represent the restoration of the 
old race of the kings of the lion and the bull. In the course 
of time a Hercules with a lion’s skin, and slaying a lion and 
a bull, became a general legend from the local legends being 
fused together. 

In reference to this statement of Hercules fighting the 
Ligurians, it is not unworthy of note that Massilia was one of 
those cities which had on its coins a lion and a bull, and was 
from its situation even in early times a probable great centre. 
Hckatzus speaks of Massilia as a city of Liguria, but it was 
certainly Iberian. 

Skulax is related to have said that the countries between 
the Pyrenees and the Rhone were peopled by mixed Iberians 
and Ligurians, and this appears to be nearer the mark than 
most other statements. 

After examining Mommsen on the earliest inhabitants of 
Italy, Micali already quoted, Forbiger for the geographical 
citations, Fabretti in the Corpus Inscriptionum, and other 
modern authorities and compilers, we get no effective infor- 
mation. 

Giuseppe Micali has perhaps done the most. He has 
devoted Chapter I. of his second volume to the Ligurians, but 
he does not solve the difficulties. He says they were not 
Celts, and that they were mixed up with the Iberians, but 
were not Iberians. 

Ligurians were alleged to exist elsewhere than in Northern 
Italy or on the Gallic borders. A colony of Ligures in Sam- 
nium is spoken of (Livy, 40; Pliny, iii. 11, 16).!| In Corsica 
they are referred to by Micali, Storia degli Antichi Popoli 
Italiani, vol. ii. p. 51. He cites Seneca, Ad Helv, 8, and 
Sallust, Frag. Hist. ii. p. 259 ed. Bip., as affirming this state- 
ment. 

Micali, vol. ii. p. 51, says, ‘In tempi sconosciuti vi navi- 
garono Iberi e Liguri.’ 


? These quotations have not been lately verified by me, 
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With regard to the name of Ligyes, or Ligures, it is natural 
to think of others of the same form, as Lukia (Lycia), 
Lukaonia, Ki-Likia (Celécia), Lakonia, Lukania, in Southern 
Italy, the Le-Leges, and the present Lesghians. The coinci- 
dence is a true one, and the nature of it will appear hereafter. 
It is possible that ria, in Liguria, Etruria, is equivalent to 
nia, signifying country in the other cases. 

In reference to Liguria, it has been already stated that 
the river names are not local, but general, and cannot be 
identified with those of any local race. Of the town names 
the same is to be said. Such names as Genua, Segesta, Asta, 
Iria, on the evidence of coins, are under the same conditions 
as those of other cities. 

The stray words in Herodotus, v. 9, and Pliny, iii. 16, 
give no help for classification, even if in our present state of 
knowledge we were justified in conceiving a Ligurian nation 
speaking a Ligurian language. 

Baffled in so many points, and deprived of customary 
resources, it occurred to me that as so many tribal names 
are preserved in Liguria, it might be possible to investigate 
these. The names of tribes are preserved under great 
difficulties, as stated by me in my Prehistoric Comparative 
Philology and Mythology, and such names have been observed 
in many cases to signify Man in the local language of the 
population. 

Accordingly, this test was applied, and with a decided 
result, for the following : — 

Ligyes, Ligures, a well-known form. 
Apuani. 

Ambrones. 

Ingauni. 

Genuates. 

Briniates. 

Statielliates. 

Intemelii. 

Vediantii. 

Vagienni. 
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There are others probable, but not so clear. There is, 
however, enough to give us the elements of determination. 
They show that Liguria was occupied by tribes speaking 
languages allied to those of the Iberians. 

We must now refer to the great lesson established by my 
essay on the Mediterranean nations. There it was found that 
under one general system of colonisation or conquest all the 
countries of the ancient empire received names for their rivers, 
mountains, islands, and towns. The towns, however small, 
were settled by members of several tribes, the reason of which 
was assigned by me as due to the practice of exogamy, or of 
not intermarrying in a clan, but choosing a wife outside the 
clan. 

While we find many small islands closely occupied with 
towns, and can recognise the same in many parts of the main- 
land, we may in the case of Liguria contemplate a state of 
affairs which must have prevailed in the uncertain districts of 
the other regions, ‘Tribes or clans held the country, but it is 
quite possible that they included sub-clans. 

The organisation of a tribe, or aggregation of tribes, is very 
different from that of a town, an aggregation of towns, or a 
small kingdom, and its existence in Liguria explains the 
historical conditions of that region. We do not find a great 
monarchy constituted there, but we observe the natural traits 
of populations addicted to war and rapine. 

That they were, as alleged, connected with the Iberians 
we are assured by the evidence here given, but we must not 
mistake the position. The Iberians were not, as we have been 
led to conceive, a nation of one language, but an aggregation 
of clans speaking various languages and dialects, as the 
coins show. Some of the clans in Liguria may have been 
connected with other clans distributed in the cities. Except 
in such cases there was no close rélationship, and the separate 
clans would not even understand the language of the ruling 
tribe. 

The Ligurians would always be in relation with the 
Tarquin, or Tarkon, of Etruria and the other kings, some- 
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times in alliance, sometimes employed as military retainers, 
as they undoubtedly were by the Carthaginians (Herod. vi. 165) 
and by the Greek tyrants of Sicily (Smith and Dietz, word 
‘Liguria’). The colonies in Samnium may have been so 
constituted. 

It is also credible that the Ligurians were engaged in the 
service of the great seafaring powers of the Western Mediter- 
ranean—the Iberians, Etruscans, and others. In that early 
time of history, seamanship, like the arts, had been largely 
developed, and there is every appearance that the sea conflict 
described by Plato in his 7iszeus really represents the defeat 
of the Great King of the Western World, and the severance of 
that intercourse which we now know was so close between the 
Old World and America. Atlantis has little of fable in it, but 
the name is not that of a region, but of its great king.' 

To the Aryans the real relations of the population would 
be little known. Ligurians or Iberians were spoken of as if 
they were comparable with states elsewhere. It may have 
been the fame of Ligurian soldiers which induced Herodotus 
to attach so much importance to them. What was Iberian 
and what was not would not be discerned by a stranger. In 
the case of the Iberians, they held larger kingdoms, they had 
arts, learning, and written languages, but at the bottom they 
consisted of these various clans. Thus, as has been pointed 
out by me, their power, sufficient to control the aboriginal 
barbarians, gave way before the less numerous, but more 
compact and uniform Semites and barbarians. <A great 
revolution was accomplished by small means, and the mighty 
empires of the olden world were toppled to their fall. 

II. The question of who were the Aquitani is also a vexed 
one. It will, however, occupy us less after the discussion of 
the Ligurians, for the same principles and the same facts are 
applicable in the instance of the Aquitani. 

The term of Aquitani we chiefly understand in the sense 
of Czsar, as expressing the southern portions of Gaul, which 


' Atlantis, or Atala-ntis, works into the chain with Tantalus, Kan-daulis or 
Kan-dares, Tar-kon, &c. 
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had not been reduced by the Celts, as was the midland, though 
the Celts had penetrated among the Aquitanians and into 
Hispania. Strabo treats the Aquitanians as being more like 
the Iberians than the Gauls, which was the fact. 

We are apt to consider that the whole of Aquitania must 
have been what we now regard as a Basque region. It must, 
however, have been under the same conditions as the other 
regions, for this is shown by the coins. Consequently, in the 
period antecedent to Cesar, if not contemporary with him, 
there can have been no uniformity of language, but the 
contrary. The uniformity cf Basque is as much an intrusion 
on this condition as is the rival intrusion of the French 
language. 

The names of the rivers are not local, and the town names 
cannot be distinguished from those of Hispania or of the 
remaining regions. They may be disturbed by local spellings 
and Roman transliteration, but they include such names as 
Segora, Vosunna, Carasa, Calagurris, Segosa, Elusa. 

From the coins we cbtain the definite testimony of the 
Iberian character with its distinctions. 

The tribal names answer to the linguistic test, and of the 
Cubi we have coins showing Iberian affinity. 

While regarding the Aquitani as Iberians in a general 
sense, they must not be considered as being altogether the 
same as those of Spain. From these they were separated 
by the Celtic invasions, and they were themselves influenced 
by Celtic invasions and wars and new alliances made with 
the Celts. 

Notwithstanding the Celts had possessed themselves of 
the greater part of Gaul, we find in the town names and the 
coins evidence of the original Iberian occupation. When the 
Gauls come to be considered in this respect, and particularly 
with regard to their mythology, where we may trace Iberian 
survivals, we shall arrive at many new conclusions. The cities 
of Gaul probably included many inhabitants of Iberian descent, 
and at the time of Czsar’s wars, and again in the later 


Germanic invasion of Gaul, we may have to account for this 
F2 
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Iberian element in modification of what we have attributed 
solely to Celtic influences. 

From all the facts that come before us we see that ancient 
Europe, like America or Africa, was covered with a multitude 
of languages and dialects. Dr. Carl Abel, in his Linguistic 
Essays (Triibner), points to the distinctions that exist between 
the great languages, that each is national, and that the words 
do not convey the same ideas to those of other nationalities. 
Thus there is not perfect intercommunication of culture, say, 
between German and French. 

When, however, we come to apply this valuable observation 
to an earlier epoch of history, we see that the intercom- 
munication of idea between tribe and tribe, and clan and clan, 
was restricted, and that the growth of culture in a language 
was impeded. As pointed out by me, the Semitic and Aryan 
invasions greatly promoted a moral revolution, which might 
have been effected by other means, as we see in the case of 
the Chinese, the Bantu, and the Turkish. Each of these new 
languages extirpated the numerous aboriginal dialects, and 
supplied one language of intercommunication, and one stock 
for the aggregation and development of culture. The dialects 
of the Ligurians, the Aquitani, and the Belgz could not have 
produced languages like the Greek and the Latin. It is the 
cultural power attending the English and other great modern 
languages which, as much as anything else, tends to the 
destruction of the languages in contact, as, for instance, Irish, 
Welsh, Cornish, and Manx, although such languages are in 
themselves intrinsically as good as the conqueror. 

III. It is not necessary in this paper to engage in the 
contest whether the Belgz in the time of Casar were Celtic 
or Germanic, and the wider considerations will be entered 
upon in the other paper in this volume, which will deal with 
the Belgians in Britain. 

The present essay simply embraces the investigation of 
what nature were the populations included by Czsar in his 
third division of Gaul, other than those which were distinctly 
intrusive, as Celtic or Germanic. 
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This fact, too, is limited by the first dissertation on the 
Ligurians. 

The few coins of the district available for our purpose 
have been examined by me, and shown to belong to the 
general class of Iberian. 

On applying the further test of tribal determination we 
obtain equivalent results. 

The general name of Belgian, like that of Ligurian, is 
recognisable. It is Man as in other cases. 

We may enumerate :— 

Belge. 
Batavi. 
Eburones. 
Abudes. 
Verani. 

The conclusions to be drawn from facts conforming to 
general historical data are of considerable interest. 

The Belgians in no gencral respect differed from the in- 
habitants of pra-Celtic Gaul. The distinction drawn by 
Cxsar is consequent on the occupation of midland Gaul by 
the Aryan invaders, thus sundering the northern Iberians or 
Belgians from the southern Iberians or Aquitanians, as also 
from the Ligurians. 

We find, also, that the district was settled with Iberian 
cities, and that this occupation extended to these shores of the 
North Sea, if not further, and even to the amber deposits. 

The origin of the Batavi is also decided, for it could not 
have been Celtic or Germanic, though in after times the 
poplation was affected by Germanic influences. 
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By Dr. G. G. Zerrri, F.R.S.L., F.R. Hist. Soc., Chairman of Council, 
Royal Historical Society. (Read February 1882.) 


THE historian meets with greater difficulties in treating of 
Oriental history than in any other branch of his subject. “The 
dawn of awakening consciousness in humanity had not yet 
reached broad daylight. All was still bathed in the golden 
rays of the rising sun, surrounded by the fantastic ciouds of 
myths and fables. In the East the allegorical and the 
metaphorical have always proved serious stumbling-blocks in 
the path of the seeker after dry facts. We find towns per- 
sonified as nations ; nations reduced to mere names of places. 

The subjective and the objective are not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished; the subject being the arbitrary master of the 
object, which he uses according to the dictates of his own 
poetical inspiration. The uncertain, the clouded, the myste- 
rious, and the bygone have had, and will always have, a 
fascinating influence on the inquiring spirit of mankind. In 
treating of the past we generally commit two great errors. 
We either approach facts with preconceived inherited notions, 
the correctness of which we are determined to prove by means 
of these facts ; or, having learned to doubt, we endeavour to 
destroy these facts, and to demonstrate that they must be 
utterly false. 

We lose ourselves in both instances in hopelessly one- 
sided assumptions. We make minute researches with refer- 
ence to tribes and races. We compile genealogies and discover 
places, whilst often races, genealogies, and places are the mere 
creations of fancy. No part of history requires so unbiassed 
a disposition of the mind, so critical a spirit, so entire a 
surrender of all subjective feclings, as any branch of Eastern 
history. 
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Whilst we assume that only some Oriental tribes have told 
us the truth, and given us incontestable facts, we are prone 
to believe that other nations of the East wilfully distorted 
facts, and gave us nothing but myths. We shall do well at 
all times to hold our course midway between these shoals in 
sailing up the stream of time. 

I intend to draw your attention to the history of a country 
which to the Romans was a /erra incognita ; and of a nation, 
of which Pliny wrote: ‘Gentium nulli postferenda.’ This 
unknown land is South Arabia, and the people, the Arabs. 
These Arabs sprang from a nation that once founded the vast 
Sabean Empire, which almost disappeared from the surface 
of the earth. Instead of advancing with the tide of time, 
the Sabeans and Arabs continually looked backwards ; they 
thus remained stationary for thousands of years, and of their 
once mighty provinces, towns, and settlements nothing now 
remains but ruins of a bygone civilisation. 

The Arabs claimed to be the direct descendants of 
Abraham, the contemporary of Nimrood, who is said to have 
been the son of Cush. We cannot be certain whether Cush 
was the name of the country where Nimrood was born, or 
whether he was the son of a father called Cush. Nimrood is 
said to have founded Nineveh, where he built a splendid 
palace, some remains of which have recently been found ; but 
the same is also said of Ninus. (Niniveh means the abode, or 
castle of Ninus; the ‘veh’ corresponding to the Magyar 
‘var, as in ‘Temesvar,’ the town of Temes; but Ninus might 
have given his name to the city without having founded it.) 

Abraham was a direct descendant of Noah’s son Shem, 
but the Shemites at the time of Abraham were Aryans, and 
dwelt in ‘ Haran’ and ‘Iran,’ or ‘ Aran’ or ‘ Ur,’ from whence 
Abraham went into Canaan, where he was called ‘Ibri’ or 
‘Ivri,’ that is ‘Ibraus’ or ‘ Hebreus,’ meaning ‘one who has 
come over’ from another land, and the language which he 
spoke must have been common to Chaldzans, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Sabeans. 

Shem was called ‘Bené Eber’ (the father of all), but 
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according to the custom of the East this might have meant 
the country, and the descendants of Shem would have to be 
characterised as ‘the sons of the land of Eber’; in the same 
way as the Orientals speak of ‘Bené Kédem,’ the sons of the 
East. One great and powerful white race, with a developed 
language and a higher conception of the unity of the Deity, 
a branch of Aryans, must have had a long and gradual 
development in the regions of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
have extended with their cognate tribes to South Arabia, 
where they conquered the aborigines, and founded the mighty 
and flourishing Sabean Empire. According to some in- 
scriptions they spoke one language, the Himyaritic or 
Himjaritic. They built towns and fortresses. Their kings 
resided first in the province of Hadramot (the Biblical 
Hazeroth, ‘Hazarmouth, or Hadura, or Kathura’), in the 
capital, Sabota, or Sabut (with some Arabic writers, Sabwat), 
and, at a later period, transferred their residence to Mariaba 
(now Mah’rib). 

The Sabeans developed very early a feudal town-organisation 
called Michlate (counties), which led to the later tribal division 
of the Arabs, and must have had very much in common with 
the territorial organisation of the Aryans in India ; the Persians 
in Central Asia, where these town-settlements were enlarged 
to satrapies ; whilst with the Grecks they were ‘ woXecs’ (cities) ; 
with the Germans, ‘Gaue’; with the English, ‘shires,’ or 
counties; with the French, ‘departments’; and with the 
Magyars, ‘varmegye’ (town, or rather castle-districts). The 
descendants of Abraham were divided according to Arab 
traditions into three groups :— 

(1.) The descendants of Sarah ; 

(2.) The descendants of Hagar ; and 

(3.) Those that were descendants from Abraham's third 
wife Katura (Keturah). 

The descendants of Heber (Isaac), Ishmael, and Joktan 
(or Jokatan), as Hebrides, Ishmaelites, and Kathanites or 
Kathurians, or Yokatanites (also called Kassarites, Kassaruns, 
or Havaryans), lived at first in the most friendly relations in 
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Hedshas, or Central Arabia. This age of power and wealth 
was followed by one of weakness and dissolution. Genealogies 
were the bane of the East; they now fill our book-shelves 
with useless names, but in traditional times they filled the 
hearts of the leaders and their tribes with pride, fury, and 
hatred. The descendants of Abraham separated, and were 
divided into three grand groups and many hostile sections. 

The first cause of this subdivision we may trace to the 
differences in the land itself. ‘Arabia Petra,’ the abode of 
the nomadic tribes, was contrasted by ‘ Arabia Felix,’ with its 
five flourishing provinces—Nedshed, Hedshas, Yemen, Oman, 
and Hadshar '—ruled over by Himyaritic kings who took pos- 
session of South Arabia about 3,000 years before Mahomed, 
according to Abulfeda. Concerning this period many Himy- 
aritic inscriptions exist which when deciphered will no doubt 
throw considerable light on its history. Himjar is said to 
have been the first king; but the word ‘Himjar’ means 
ancestor, and it would be difficult to establish the personal 
identity of this monarch. He was said to have been a direct 
descendant of Eber (which, according to Dr. Thomas Hyde, 
may mean ‘on this side of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris,’ 
or also on the other side). Eber was the son of Saba (or 
Sheba, Shebah), a grandchild of Yoktan, or Klechtan. Some 
believe Joktan to have been the first king, chosen by eight 
electors who were at the head of eight districts, the inhabit- 
ants of which were divided into two principal classes :—- 

1. The nobility, consisting of sheiks and emirs, to whom 
at a later period were added the Sherife (descendants of the 
Prophet). 

2. The people, consisting of three subdivisions : 

(a.) the Masdi, nomad shepherds ; 

(6.) the Fellahs, agriculturists ; and 

(c.) the //addhesi, townsmen, industrials, and merchants. 

Arabic undoubtedly belongs philologically to the Semitic 
group of languages, and is said to have received its present form 


1 See on Arabia, Zhe /ebrew Migration from Egypt. London: Triibner & 
Co., Ludgate Hill, 1879. 
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from Fd-rub ; and though at a later period we find the Arabs 
again subdivided into ¢hrvee further groups and many tribes, 
they all spoke this Arabic of Jd-rub with more or less purity. 

The three groups here referred to were :— 

I. The Arabs, or Aribahs, the direct descendants of Iram, 
or Aram (Iran, or Haran), the son of Shem. 

II. The Mouta-Aribahs, or the descendants of Joktan, or 


'Jokatan, according to the celebrated philologist, Freytag, 


derived from ‘Katana’ (one who takes up a fixed abode, a 
settler). The Magyar word ‘ Katona’—a soldier—is probably 
of this origin, as with the ancient Magyars all settlers and 
possessors of land had at the same time to do military 
service. Jokatan, or Yokatan, was the son of Heber, son of 
Salah, son of Arphaxad (Arphacshad), son of Shem. 

III. The Mousta-Aribahs, the descendants of Ishmael 
(meaning, he who was born in the desert). 

The nomads soon made inroads into the towns, and the 
townsmen fated these unruly rovers, whose presence filled 
them with terror. The Arabs were in general valorous, loved 
their independence, and had in olden times an organisation 
resembling that of the ancient Teutons, who cherished free- 
dom above all. 

That the Jews were quite a different ethnical group from 
these Arabs is no longer doubted. Samboudy, in his ‘ History 
of Medina,’ asserts that certain Jews, belonging to the tribe 
of Beni Koreyta (the Karaites), settled in Arabia at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, where 
they were tolerated and formed a separate Jewish quarter at 
Sana, or Sanaa. ; 

Among the ancient kings who ruled over the disunited 
states of Arabia, //aret Arrajes is mentioned, who established 
peace among the quarrelling tribes, and of whom it is stated, 
as of Ramses II. of Egypt, that he led his victorious armies 
as far as India. This king has been mistaken for the Arab 
Ariaisos, who, according to Ktesias, took part in the conquest 
of Ninus. 

Internal dissensions, and more especially the bursting of 
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the monumental stone dykes, dams, and aqueducts that pro- 
tected the country from inundations, transformed the once 
flourishing region of plenty into one of desolation. These 
stupendous dykes and dams, with some thirty locks and 
sluices, ruins of which still exist, are said to have been con- 
structed by Queen Saba, a contemporary of King Solomon, 
and burst, according to the chronicles of Detdawié, in the first 
century A.D. The celebrated Orientalist, Reiske, confirms 
this in his work, ‘De Arabum Epocha vetustissima, Sail ol 
Arem dicta, id est de ruptura cataractea Marebensis.’ Lypsia, 
1784. 

The mighty castles built of marble blocks, fastened 
together with brass hooks, now form mounds and hills. 
Thousands of kings of Himjer or Hamir, of Raidan, of Saba, 
of Salhin are lying in the dust under huge stone slabs, en- 
tombed within gloomy burial vaults. What a rich harvest for 
future archzologists and historians! A£thiopians, Karmats 
(or Sarmats), and Turks finished the work of destruction, and 
we possess in Hamdani's ‘Iklik’ (The Crown) the only his- 
torical record of the ancient castles and fortresses which once 
protected the land of Yemen.' 

M. von Kremer was the first to point out the importance 
of the ‘Iklik.” We have further an admirable essay by Dr. 
Daniel Henry JZi/ler,? professor at the Imperial Royal Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and many allusions to the work in Dr. 
Sprenger’s ‘Ancient Geography of South Arabia. These 
writers all agree that Hamdani was as conscientious as an 
historian, as he was great as a poet. The ruins of Marib 
were visited in recent times by M. Arnaud, who described 
them in the ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ Seventh Series, vol. iii. (1874), 


' Only a few MS. copies of the ‘Tklik’ have reached Europe. The first was 
brought from the East by M. Ch. Schefer, and is in Paris ; the second was sent 
to England by Col. S. Miles, and is in the British Museum, as is also a third one 
acquired by Mr. Prideaux. The ‘ Iklik’ by Hamdaniis a historical poem, wren, 
as far as intrinsic evidence goes, about 300 years after the Hegira, in the tenth 
century. 

See Silsungsberichle der Naiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften.  Philo- 
sophisch-HHistorische Classe, vol, xciv. 1879. 
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and he corroborates every word written about them by Ham- 
dani. Of the ‘Iklik’ the eighth book is undoubtedly the 
most important from an historical point of view. The facts 
stated in it have lately also been verified M. Joseph Halévy, 
who visited nearly all the castles mentioned by Hamdani. 

I shall confine myself to drawing your attention to some 
of the most important ruins, such as those of Sana, Ghomdan, 
Fafar, Shibim, Kankobar, and Hadhramout. On South 
Arabia we have, in addition to Strabo (who copied Eratos- 
thenés), the works of A&tius Gallus, the historian of the 
only Roman expedition against Arabia (24 B.c.), Pliny, 
Agatharkidés, Abulfeda, Pocock (with his 358 notes on 
Arabian antiquities), Niebuhr, Michaelis of Gottingen, who 
was encouraged in his historical researches by King Frederick 
V. of Denmark, James Bruce (a Scotchman), who went out 
solely to find evidences of the correctness of the records of 
the Jews, A. F. Biisching, and a work written in Hebrew 
under the title ‘ Eben Safir: Travels through Egypt, the Shores 
of the Red Sea, and the Land of Yemen.’ This last work, 
published towards the end of 1861, is extremely valuable, 
as it was written by a Jew, born at Jerusalem, Jaub Safir, 
who explored these mystic regions never before visited hy 
any European traveller. 

This country offers a vast ficld for historical research. 
Nearly as important discoveries might be made as were those 
round Nineveh and Babylon by M. Botta and the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Layard. Monuments and relics, works of 
art and inscriptions, might be found throwing light on the 
past, and something ought to be done without delay, for the 
Mahometans neither love history nor archeology, and are 
adepts in the art of effacing the vestiges of monuments. 
The French have already done much in acquiring inscriptions 
concerning the Sabean Empire; next to them we stand, 
though, as far as I know, we have not attempted to verify 
any of the historical records of South Arabia. 

The oldest, the most remarkable, and the most celebrated 
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remains are those of the castle of Ghomdan' at Azal, at a 
later period called Sana. It is said to have been built by 
Shem, the son of Noah, who may perhaps have commenced 
its construction. The climate in the north was too inclement, 
and Shem directed his steps towards the south, and after having 
wandered about in search of an appropriate place for settle- 
ment, he found a spring of pure water, and determined to 
build a castle (a settlement) by the side of it. A bird directed 
him to the place, where he laid the foundation of Ghomdan, 
and a reservoir, called ‘ Kirama,’ constructed by him, is shown 
by the side of the Mosque at Sana, and its waters still quench 
the thirst of the weary traveller. Round the castle the town 
of Sand developed itself, situated in one of the most fertile 
districts of Arabia. There are only scanty remains of 
Ghomdan; the whole is one heap of ruins, mountain-high, 
around which are now grouped the houses of the inhat itants 
of Sand. The fortress of Ghomdiin is said to have been 
twenty stories high. It was a terrace-like construction, re- 
sembling the gopuras of Indian, and the propylaa of Egyptian 
temples. Between each two stories there was a space of 
two yards, forming the foundation of the next two stories. 
According to some accounts the breadth and length were 
the same as the height ; others contradict this, and assert that 
the construction was a tower-like building. When the castle 
was finished the buiider had the highest terrace covered with 
transparent marble slabs, and as thin stones are still used in 
Arabia in place of glass window-panes, we have no reason to 
doubt the assertion that looking through them the King could 
distinguish a raven from a falcon. On the four corners of 
the roof were four hollow brass lions, which in a high 
wind roared as though alive; and when at night lamps 
were placed in them, they served as beacons, and their 
light shone as far as Mount Agib. Hamdani doubts 

' Perhaps Homa- or Soma-dan (town), which would bear out the assertion of 
Captain Wilford (Asiatic Researches, vol. x.), that the greatest number of the names 
of the old places in Arabia and Persia are either Sanskrit or Hindoo, We need only 


mention Pumbadita (Bombay) and Sora (Surat), the centres of Jewish learning 
about A.D, 183-498, situated not far from the Euphrates and Tigris. 
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that Shem was the builder of Ghomdan, which he asserts 
to have been nearly 400 feet high, whilst others give the 
fortress even a greater altitude. Some chroniclers mention 
Iljashruh Jahsib as the real builder of Ghomdan. His- 
torically we are only concerned with the fact that there was 
a monumental building, testifying to the architectural power 
and generally high development of the ancient Sabeans, 
who are mentioned four times in the Old Testament, 
especially in the Book of Job, the hoary antiquity of which 
no one can doubt. The Sabeans are described as armed 
invaders of Uz, a land situated to the north of Yemen. 
These invaders must have attained at that remote period a 
state of advanced civilisation, otherwise they could never have 
constructed the dams and dykes, or the huge castle of blocks 
of stone, some of them from ten to fourteen cubits square. 
On one of the corner stones we find the inscription in 
Musnad characters: ‘Ghomdain built me!’ But who was 
Ghomdan ? 

There can be no doubt that the castle was already in 
most ancient times nothing but a heap of ruins. Ghomdan 
and the great town of Yemen or Sana, were known to some 
Arab chroniclers, but are neither referred to by Greek 
geographers, nor are they mentioned in any. inscriptions as 
yet found in South Arabia. The A®thiopians were probably 
the first to conquer the town and to destroy the castle ; these 
in their turn were driven away by the Persians, and finally the 
Karmats (Sarmats), about 295 of the Hegira (917 A.D.), devas- 
tated what remained. Sana has since risen again, and is now one 
of the most flourishing Mohametan towns of South Arabia. 

Sani might possibly be identified with Azal, or the 
Biblical Uz, Ussa, or Ussah, and if this should be so, the 
general assumption that Uz, where Job ruled, was in the 
North, and that the Sabeans came up from the South, ought to 
be reversed, as it is more probable that at the time of Job the 
Sabeans were still nomadic tribes in ‘Arabia Petraa,’ and 
thence made inroads into ‘ Arabia Felix,’ stealing cattle, and 
murdering the servants of the King. Mention is also made of 
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a town, Sida, or Guma. Jaub Safir asserts that a tradition is 
still kept alive amongst the Jews in Sand, to the effect that 
their ancestors took possession of the country forty-two years 
before the first destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Having taken to heart the prophecy of Jeremiah, ‘ He that 
remaineth in this city shall die by the sword,’ 50,000 brave 
and heroic men of the best families of the tribe of Judah 
(Jehuda), all God-fearing people, assembled ; they were joined 
by priests and Levites, and went with all their goods and 
slaves into the desert, and thence reached the land of Yemen, 
where they settled down, chose a king from among them, 
built a strong castle on Mount Nugum, and formed a mighty 
empire.’ This empire had, however, nothing to do with the 
ancient Sabean kingdom. 

In Shibam-Jaschum we find other important ruins of 
ancient monuments. Shibam is about fifteen English miles 
(three farasangs) from Sana, and close to it we have Ruhaba, 
with no less ancient and considerable ruins. Shibim is 
towered over by Mount Dzti Marmar, on which the remains 
of a great fortress still exist. At Shibim-Agjan stone pillars 
of great antiquity, called the Sal pillars, stand as so many 
witnesses of the bygone grandeur of the descendants of Jafur, 
who resided there. Shibam-Agjain lies at the foot of Mount 
Dzuchar. The town is intersected by brooks, winding 
among houses and gardens. The mountain is full of caves 
and grottoes, probably the primitive abodes of the aborigines, 
or the burial places of later times. The summit is covered 
with vineyards and palm-groves, and is surrounded by a 
strong wall, provided with one gate only, reminding us of the 
medizval castles of the feudal lords of Europe, especially in 
Germany. We find this Shibim mentioned in Joshua (xiii. 
19) as Sibmah, and also in Isaiah (xvi. 8, 9), ‘for the fields of 
Heshbon languish, and the vine of S7bmah,; and ‘therefore 
I will bewail with the weeping Jazer the vine of Sibmah,’ 
The Hebrew root ‘Sib’ and the Arab ‘ Shib’ have the same 
signification, to tie or hold together, which, taken metaphori- 
cally, is not an incongruous name for a fortress, 
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The ancient Kaukaban next calls for our attention, 
(The last syllable in Kaukaban—bazn, is still used in Hungary 
and Croatia in the words banat, banus, and means lord, 
master, ruler, or, in a general sense, owner.) 

Niebuhr, in his ‘ Description de l’Arabie,’ has mentioned 
the place. Jaub Safir has visited it. The mountain on 
which the castle is situated is lofty and steep, and only one 
road leads to the edifice. This was constructed in pre- 
historic times, with great engineering skill, in zigzag windings 
partly hewn in the rock, partly made of huge blocks of 
stone. Bridges, some of them arched, lead over fissures and 
ravines to the gate of the fortress, provided with a tower, 
a moat, and a massive bridge. These constructions are 
indisputable proofs of a past civilisation which preceded our 
analogous medieval development by thousands of years. 

Dhahr is a province under a ‘ Vadi’ (a prince), with a 
fortress situated about five miles to the west of Sana. The 
Vadi’s residence is provided with water by artificial means, 
under the control of a Dail (called in the inscriptions ‘the 
superintendent of the annual distribution of water, un- 
doubtedly one of the most ancient historical turn-cocks). 
The Dail was responsible for the proper supply of water, and 
the works were at least twice as large as they are now. The 
valley was one of the most fertile in Yemen. The fortress 
was at the same time the royal residence, the Raidan. One 
of the great square courts was furnished with stone terraces, 
the seats of the quails (visitors or petitioners) who wished to 
have an audience of the king. Behind each seat were niches 
in the walls, in which stood armed men with drawn swords, 
guarding each quail. In the centre of the courtyard was the 
Ruchama, where those who had offended the king, or were 
found guilty of some crime, were flogged. Survivals of these 
customs cou'd have been studied in Hungary not quite fifty 
years ago before every town-hall and county court. 

The mountain near the town abounds in rock-hewn 
caves, forming burial chambers, called ‘Guruf, the 
German word ‘Gruft. Heaps of human bones are found 
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cemented together by age, testifying to the antiquity of the 
place. 

Vast ruins of castles have been discovered near Bait- 
Hanbas. Among them, Abu Nasr, destroyed by the 
‘Karmats’ 295 of the Hegira (917 A.D.). 

Of Sirwah (or Sirvar) Hamdani says ‘that none of the 
castles could be compared to this one, praised in endless songs 
by the Arabs.’ M. Joseph Halévy has collected twenty-one 
inscriptions from its vast ruins, one of which is 50 lines long. 
So much has been ascertained that Sirwah was under the 
direct authority of the King of Saba. 

Ghaiman, or Miglab, is a round, tower-like fortress with 
entrances on the east and west. The twenty-four inscriptions 
collected here contain many allusions to the worship of a 
deity called ‘ Hagar’ (meaning ‘a stone,’ or, according to others, 
‘very black’). M. Mordtmann pointed out the probability 
that some of the ancient Sabeans may, like the Arabs of old 
at Mecca, have possessed a black stone as a protecting 
talisman. Hagar may, however, have been the name of a 
glorified king ; Ghaimin was a burial-place of the Himjar 
kings. Hamdani mentions here a long cave piercing the 
mountain from Naguban to Kawra. In the lowest part of 
this subterranean passage a well is found, in which sick 
persons or those possessed by witches used to bathe and 
were healed and cleansed by demons that were assumed to 
dwell in the water. This record is analogous to that of the 
Pool of Bethesda (John v. 2). 

Damigh, or Duran, on Mount Markaban, is a fortress 
containing three castles built ef huge square blocks of rock. 

More important than any of these settlements, reminding 
us of mediaval Europe, are the ruins of the old royal town of 
Zafar, with numerous Himjaritic inscriptions. The substructure 
of one of the palaces is built of blocks of porphyry seven feet 
square, joined without cement ; it is of a strictly Kyklopean 
construction. The remains of the royal palace, called Raidan, 
or Zeidan, and of another castle, Kaukaban (the star-castle), 
are found here. Zafar had seven gates, at each of which 
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guards were posted ; but no one was allowed to enter by the 
sixth gate, Al-Hage. The gates were connected with bells 
(Ma’ahirah), which rang whenever these were opened or shut. 
Anyone demanding an audience of the king was announced 
by the guard, who rang a bell connected by a golden chain 
with the central guard-house in the interior of the fortress. 

In the plains of the surrounding country are countless 
burial-places. 

To the left of the northern gate still stand in one line 
eight columns (monoliths) without capitals, and at a little 
distance five other columns with square capitals, the difference 
between them pointing to two distinct styles of architecture. 

Near Baindin, Hamdani tells us, were two tunnels, leading 
through the mountain, only for foot-passengers, and not for 
beasts of burden. No less than fourteen other castles are 
found in the Highlands of Himjar, till we reach the castle of 
Hadhramout (or Hazeroth). Invaluable discoveries might be 
made in exploring this unknown region, the scene of an 
interesting history. Even the scanty details, which I have 
had the pleasure of laying before you, may enable us to 
form some general deductions, from a scientific point of 
view, if we make use of them. The ruins of castles and for- 
tresses record an ancient civilisation, which had to pass 
through many phases of progress and retrogression, and 
found its final dissolution when the Mahometans, with the 
sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, sacrificed 
with fanatical blindness everything, past, present, and future, 
to the dead letter of their faith. 

General history abounds in many most interesting phe- 
nomena; but we must endeavour to treat them without 
political or any other bias, constantly tracing cause and effect 
in their immutable laws; discarding preconceived notions, 
and devoting ourselves to making discoveries with undaunted 
courage in order to foster impartiality and truth. Our age 
is characterised by a preponderance of the practical study, not 
only of nature and matter, but also of history. Everything 
around us is history. The evolution of matter in stones, 
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plants, and animals is historical, and so is man with his im- 
pressions of an outer world which produce sensations in him, 
of which he becomes conscious ; this consciousness being the 
mainspring of all his thoughts, words, and actions, which are the 
component elements of all history. First, man assigns arbitrary 
causes to the marvellous phenomena surrounding him, acting 
on wild impulses ; next, he submits to autocratically enforced 
laws ; and, finally, he is guided by the principles of democratic 
reason alone. The East, in spite of all the splendour of its 
past, never emerged from autocratic subjectivity into free 
objectivity. Blind submission to the arbitrary will of an 
abstract or concrete, a visible or invisible despot, was its fate, 
and produced a dreary monotonous history like that through 
which we had to pass during the dark chaos of our mediaval 
period. As little as there can be a different Chinese, Bud- 
dhistic, Hebrew, Christian, or heretical multiplication table, 
can there be in the variegated phenomena of history any other 
law but that of causation; and in attempting to trace the 
analogous causes of the varying historical effects, we are 
enabled to master one of the most important branches of 
human culture, the study of man in his historical development. 
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Tue Council of the Royal Historical Society, in passing a resolution 
that the ‘ Transactions ’ be henceforth issued quarterly, decided at the 
same time that they should contain ‘ Bibliographical Notices’ on the 
most important historical works published in Great Britain and abroad. 
The Publishing Committee request for the first number the indulgence 
of the members of the Society, and hope that they will be excused 
for their shortcomings, as they had not yet all the necessary materials 
at their disposal to make this branch of the ‘ Transactions’ as com- 
plete and useful as desired. The first number serves merely as a 
specimen of what is intended to be done in future. ‘The Committee 
hope that members will largely contribute to these columns, and, in 
doing so, promote the true interests of the Society. ‘The notices are 
arranged according to the countries in which the publications have 
appeared. 
AUSTRIA. 


The activity of the Historical 
Section of the Imperial Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Vienna 
is greatly on the increase. In the 
95th volume Prof. C. v. HGrLer 
publishes ‘ Critical Remarks on 
and his Credibility.’ 
‘The Imperial ‘Comes’ 


the first time, would well deserve 
translation. Dr. A. PFIZMAYER 
has an exhaustive essay ‘On the 
Archives or Record Offices of 
the Feudal Kings of China,’ 
proving what a vast amount of 
documentary evidences the 
Chinese possess for historical 


Zosimos 
and ex- 


advocate of the Roman financial 
administrator has left an interest- 
ing pragmatical ‘ History of the 
Fifth Century, a.p.’ Adalbert 
Horawitz continues his ‘ Eras- 
miana’ in the same volume, and 
gives us many new details con- 
cerning this celebrated man, 
whose influence on the intellec- 
tual progress of the sixteenth 
century was immense. A quantity 
of letters in Latin, published for 


purposes from time immemorial. 
C. Gerold’s Son has published 
at Vienna a valuable book ‘On 
the Origin of the North Friesians’ 
(1879), by Victor LANGHANS, in 
which he makes use of the Anglo- 
Saxon philological __ records, 
Scépes Vidsith and Beowulf. 
He attempts to prove, by ancient 
myths and epic songs, that the 
Friesians were immigrants from 
more southern regions, 
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DENMARK, 


We feel it our duty to call the 
attention of our readers to the 
‘Norwegian Historical Review,’ 
issued by the Historical Society 
of Norway, in which a most in- 
teresting paper is published by 
Dr. Gustavus StoRM, on a tomb- 
stone for many years in the Mu- 
seum at Copenhagen, which is 
now found out to be that of a 


French princess, Isabelle de 
Joigry, who was the bride of 
Duke Hak6én in 1290, Dr. 
Yngvar NIELSEN, in the same 
‘Transactions,’ publishes mate- 
rials for a ‘ History of Norway in 
1814,’ from original Austrian, 
Prussian, and Danish 
papers, documents, despatches, 
and records. 


state- 


FRANCE, 


About 150 important histo- 
rical works appeared in France 
from 1878-80. Francis I. and 
his reign are described by M. 
Charles PaiLLarp, who compiled 
some new documents referring to 
this period, which are published 
in the ‘ Revue Historique,’ 1878. 
M. WALLOoN, a member of the 
Institute, in his ‘ Histoire du 
Tribunal Révolutionnaire de Paris, 
avec le journal de ses actes’ 
(Paris, Hachette, 1880-82, 6 
vels.), has thrown some new light 
on the Reign of Terror which 
established the most perfect 
‘equality’ on the guillotine by 
means of Samson. The ‘ Life of 
Paul de Gondi,’ afterwards Car- 
dinal de Retz, is written in a 
masterly manner by M. R. 
CHANTELAUZE, and published by 
Didier at Paris. The first volume 
of this work, containing a ‘ His- 
tory of the different documents 
and records with reference to the 


doings of the Fronde,’ has been 
crowned by the Academy. Only 
the last seven chapters of the 
second volume treat of theCardinal 
and his intrigues. No less interest 
ing are the letters of Benjamin 
Priola, a prominent member of 
the Fronde, addressed to Cardinal 
Mazarin and Colbert, published 
at Tours by TamIzeyY DE Lar- 
ROQUE. They concern the writer's 
private affairs, but mostly relate 
to his great historical work, pub- 
lished under the title, ‘Ab Ex- 
XIII. de 
Gallicis Historiarum libri 
Paris, 1665. The 
D’ANGERVILLIERS, 

‘Intendants’ of Alsace, written 


rebus 
xii.,’ 


cessu Ludovici 

letters of 
one of the 
1716-24, have been issued in 
a separate edition 
R. Schultz and Co.), and give us 
a deep insight into the political 


(Strasburg, 


and social relations of that pro- 
difficulties the 
officials had to encounter in en- 


vince, and the 


: 


deavouring to make the French 
rule accepted by the German 
population. The ‘Life and 
Works of Montesquieu’ have 
been re-edited by M. Louis VIAN 
(Paris, Didier), and we may con- 
scientiously recommend the work 
as an impartial and exhaustive 
biography of one of the greatest 
French reformers and _philoso- 
phers. For the first time the 
fact is brought to general know- 
ledge that the wife of Montes- 
quieu (Jeanne Lartigue) was a 
most zealous Calvinist. Many of 
the altered passages in the ‘ Esprit 
des Lois’ are given as originally 
written, and not as altered and 
published by Cartons. The ‘ Re- 
vue des Questions Historiques,’ 
in its 62nd number, 1882, con- 
tains some interesting remarks 
on the introduction of teaching 
and studying history at the Sor- 
bonne since 1875, when the Edu- 
cational Council decided to free 
the teaching from all one-sided 
views, and to treat history as any 
other science. In conclusion of 
our brief notice on France, we 
must mention, as a proof of the 
historical activity evinced in that 
country, a publication by Count 
Riant on the Archives of the 
Latin East (* Archives de l’Orient 
Latin,’ Leroux, 8vo), with a cri- 
tical inventory of historical letters 
on the Crusades ; a ‘ Descriptio 
Terre Sancte,’ by 
ARCOLI 


Bernardo 
edited by 


(1112 


20), 
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M. W. A. Neumann; ‘Al-Hariz 
and his Peregrinations through 
the Holy Land, about 1217,’ by 
M. Moses Scuwas ; an inventory 
and description of MSS. on the 
‘Patriarchals’ of Jerusalem and 
Antioch ; a description of the 
‘Liber Bellorum Domini’ (the 
Book of the Lord’s Wars); a 
description of a MS. from the 
library of Prince METTERNICH of 
Konigswart ; a description of 
two MSS. containing the rules of 
the ‘ Militia Passionis Christi’ 
(Soldiers of the Passion of Christ), 
by M. Philippe de MEzikres ; 
‘Studies on the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, by M._ Reinholt 
R6uricut. ‘A True History of 
the “ Marseillaise,”’ by M. I. 
PoLLIO, corrects many assump- 
tions concerning Rouget de 
Lisle’s composition of this stirring 
song, which Pollio calls ‘the di- 
vine song,’ and about which the 
mother of De Lisle wrote to her 
son : ‘ What is that revolutionary 
hymn sung by a horde of brigands, 
who march through France, and 
to which our name is attached ?’ 
The Marquis de Stcur edited 
some letters and notes of a voy- 
age by Count Rostophine, who 
was governor of Moscow, and 
one of the bitterest foes of Na- 
poleon I. ‘The work is of great 
interest, as it contains documents 
never yet published, controversial 


writings, family traditions, fan- 
and 


tastic one-sided historical 
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notions on the French war of 
1812. (See ‘ Le Correspondant ’ 
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of November 25 and December 
25, 1881.) 


GERMANY. 


The ‘Annual Report of the 
Historical Society of Berlin, 
1880,’ contains the names of 
2,673 historical writers. The 
volume in itself is a mine of 
information. The editors, Drs. 
ABRAHAM, HERMANN, and Edm. 
MEYER, were assisted by State- 


Councillor DUNKER, Prof. 
Nirzscu, Dr. Droysen, Prof. 


Eberh. ScHRADOR, and Dr. ZE- 
KELI. The principal publica- 
tions of the most important 
historical works of all the civi- 
lised nations of the world are 
conscientiously recorded, criti- 
cally analysed, and the Report 
becomes thus one of the most 
valuable reference-books. The 
arrangement is as excellent as it is 
thoroughly practical. The works 
spoken of are grouped in three 
principal sections, according to 
their contents, referring to An- 
cient, Medizval, or Modern 
History. We are furnished with 
the latest researches on India, 
Media, Persia, Egypt, the Jews, 
Greece, Rome and Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the 
the Mahometans, France, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Austria, 
England, the Sclavons (Russians, 
Poles, Bohemians, Serbes, &c.), 
and Hungary. 

The 48th volume of Henry 


Popes, 


von ‘ Historische Zeit- 
schrift’ (Historical Periodical), 
(Munich and Leipsic, 1882), 
contains in three numbers, of 
about 190 pages each, critical 
reports on 181 different historical 
works, taking as wide a range as 
the Berlin Annual Report. There 
are also some valuable papers 
published on special historical 
events which greatly influenced 
the religious, political, and social 
condition of humanity. ‘ The 
End of the Persian Wars,’ by G. 
Buso._t; ‘The Beginnings of 
the Patristic Literature,’ by 
Francis OVERBECK ; an attempt 
to answer the question often 
asked, ‘Who was the Pseudo- 
Isidor?’ by I. Lancen; ‘The 
Political Testament of Charles V. 
of Lorraine,’ by R. Koser, are 
of great interest, and contain the 
results of recently-made__re- 
searches in the different Euro- 
pean libraries and _ archives. 
Several works ‘On the History 
of Culture’ (‘ Culturgeschichte ’) 
have lately been published in 
Germany, in which their authors 
endeavour to treat historical phe- 
nomena from a higher and scien- 
tific point of view. Such histories 
become day by day more valu- 
able, as they enable us to acquire 
a correct insight into the general 
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evolution of civilisation ; for the 
increasing amount of special, 
detached, and _ isolated facts 
threaten to obstruct a right un- 
derstanding of history. We, 
therefore, welcome the work of 
Dr. Fred. Jopi, giving us the 
history of culture during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, analysing with great lucidity 
the attempts of Herder, Fred. v. 
Schlegel, Hegel, Lotze, and Con- 
rad Hermanns on the field of 
philosophical history. Wacus- 
MUTH, in his ‘ Europiische Sit- 
tengeschichte vom  Ursprung 
volksthiimlicher Gestaltungen bis 
auf unsere Zeit’ (‘History of 


ROYAL 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
European Customs from the 
Beginning of National Organisa- 
tions down to Our Own Times’), 
and KLEMN, in his ro volumes ‘On 
the History of Culture,’ furnish 
us with many interesting remarks 
on the gradual progress which 
distinguishes the history of dif- 
ferent nations in their analogous, 
and yet often divergent, develop- 
ments. Fr. von HELLWALD 
bases history on purely mecha- 
nical forces, and endeavours to 
prove that the struggle for exist- 
ence, on the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, explains all 
the phenomena in the history of 
mankind. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Books published during the last quarter of 1882. 


‘Celtic Britain,’ by Prof. J. 
Ruys (12mo, pp. 330, S.P.C.K., 
35.), is an original examination 
of the question of the Celts 
in Britain and of the pre-Celtic 
inhabitants. In ‘Origins of 
English History,’ by Charles 
EL_ton (8vo, pp. 450, Qua- 
ritch, 20s.), all the statements 
made by Greek and Latin writers 
are quoted and compared, and 
an attempt is made to reconcile 
their differences. The sixth 
volume of the ‘ Chronica Majora’ 
of Matthew Paris, edited by H. 
R. Luard, has been issued. On 
early Scottish history, ‘The 
Norwegian Account of Haco’s 


Expedition against Scotland,’ 
A.D. 1263’ (12mo0, pp. 76, Brown, 
Edinburgh, 6s.), is a reprint of 
the James 
translation, first 
1782, from the original Icelandic. 
The third volume (8vo, pp. 
400, F. Hodges, 12s.) of ‘ His- 
torical Portraits of the Tudor 
Dynasty and the Reformation 
Period,’ by S. Hubert Burke, 
has been published. 
History and 


Rev. Johnstone’s 


published in 


Essays in 
Biography’ (8vo, 
pp. 326, Blackwoods, 12s. 6d.), 
by John SKELTON, is a reprint of 


magazine and other articles, of 
which the well-known defence of 
Mary Stuart is 


the most im 
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portant, The new volume of the 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Do- 
mestic Series,’ edited by Walter 
ID. Hamilton, deals with the 
reign of Charles I. during the 
two years 1640 and 1641. Two 
lives of Oliver Cromwell have 
appeared : ‘ Oliver Cromwell : 
His Life, ‘Times, Battlefields, 
and Contemporaries,’ by Paxton 
Hoop (8vo, pp. 436, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6a.), and 
‘ Oliver Cromwell: the Man and 
His Mission, by J. Allanson 
Picron (8vo, pp. 520, Cassell, 
75. 6d.). ‘The Wentworth Papers,’ 
edited by James J. CARTWRIGHT 
(8vo, pp. 568, Wyman, 21s.), is 
a selection from the private and 
family correspondence, evidently 
never intended for publication, of 
Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, 
created in 1711 Earl of Strafford. 
‘Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, taken from Original 
Sources,’ by John Ton (2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 600, Chatto, 28s.), con- 
sists of extracts descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the age, 
taken from contemporary books, 
newspapers, and manuscripts. 
‘Court Life below Stairs, or 
London under the First Georges, 
1714-60,’ by J. Fitzgerald Mot- 
Loy (2 vols. 8vo, pp. 600, Hurst 
and Blackett, 215.), and ‘ Dukes 
and Princesses of the Family of 
George IiI.: a View of Court 
Life and Manners for Seventy 
Years, 1760-1830,’ by Percy 


FitzGERALD (2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
736, Tinsley, 255.), are gossip- 
ping histories of the times. 

On Constitutional and Po- 
litical History there are ‘A 
Short Constitutional History of 
Ergland, by Henry St. Clair 
FEILDEN (8vo, pp. 308, Black- 
well, Oxford, 6s.), ‘A Hand- 
book of English Politics for the 
Last Half-Century, being an out- 
line of English Political History, 
chronologically arranged, with 
full Lists of Ministries, Notes, 
&e.,’ by A. H. D. AcLANp and 
Prof. Cyril RANSOME (8vo, pp. 

2, Rivingtons, 1s.), and a 
second revised edition of the 
same authors’ ‘Handbook in 
Outline of the Political History 
of England,’ London, 1882 (8vo, 
pp- 303, Rivingtons, 6s.). 

‘Historic Winchester,’ by A. 
R. Bramston and A. C, LeRoy 
(8vo, pp. 396, Longmans, 6s.), is 
a history of the first capital of 
England, from the earliest settle- 
ment to the present time. On 
the middle age period it is not as 
complete as might be wished. 

On the History of India and 
the British Colonies several im- 
portant works have appeared. 
‘ Asiatic Studies, Religious and 
Social,’ by Sir Alfred C. Lyaut, 
is a republication of a number 
of magazine articles dealing 
chiefly with the history of Indian 
religion. ‘A Brief History of 
the Indian People,’ by W. W. 


Hunter, C.I.E. (8vo, pp. 220, 
Triibner, 3s. 6¢.), is an epitome 
of the author’s larger works, and, 
though short, it covers the whole 
field of research. The arrange- 
ment of the facts is admirable, 
and the index excellent. Of 
‘The Founders of the Indian 
Empire: Clive, Warren Has- 
tings, and Wellesley,’ by Col. 
G. B. MALLEson, vol. 1, ‘ Lord 
Clive, has appeared. ‘The 
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J. A. Dove (8vo, pp. 564, Long- 
mans, 18s.), is an instalment to- 
wards a history of the English 
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period of dependence on the 
mother country. The author 
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On a similar subject is ‘The 
Development of Constitutional 
Liberty in the English Colonies 
of America,’ by E. G. Scorr 
(8vo, pp. xvi-334, New York, 
125. 6d.). 

‘The French Revolution, 
1789-95, by Mrs. B. M. Gar- 
DINER (18mo, pp. 270, Long- 
mans, 2s. 6¢.), is one of the 
series of books on ‘Epochs of 
Modern History.’ 

Of the German official ac- 
count of the Franco-German war, 
1870-71, translated by Major 
F. C. H. Ciarke, C.M.G., R.A., 
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the seventeenth section of Part 
II., the History of the War 
against the Republic, relates the 
proceedings of the first army 
from the commencement of the 
year 1871 until the armistice. 
W. MULLER’s ‘ Political History 
of Recent Times, 1816-75, 
with special reference to Ger- 
many,’ has been translated by 
the Rev. J. P. Prerers, who has 
added an appendix covering the 
period from 1876 to 1881 (12mo, 
pp. x.-696, New York, 15s.). 
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portant are ‘James and Philip 
van Arteveld : Two Episodes of 
the History of the Fourteenth 
Century,’ by J. Harron (8vo, 
pp. 366, Murray, ros. 62.) ; ‘ Flo- 
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illustrated by Charles Yriarte, 
translated by C. B. Pitman (4to, 
pp. 366, Low, 63s.), which gives 
biographical sketches of the great 
Florentines, with some account 
of their most important works ; 
‘The Russian Empire, Historical 
and Descriptive,’ by J. Gepprr 
(8vo, pp. 510, Nelson, 6s.) ; and 
a translation from the French of 
the Russian official publication : 
‘Diplomatic Study of the Cri- 
mean War, t°52-56’ (2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 920, W. H. Allen, 28s.). The 
original of the last work, an 
epitome of Russian official docu- 
ments, is attributed to Baron 
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Jomini, Prince Gortschakofi’s 
Adlatus in the Russian Foreign 
Office. 

‘The Cities of Egypt,’ by 
Stanley Lane PooLe (S8vo, pp. 
228, Smith & Elder, 55.), gives 
the history of the Egyptian cities 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Of books on American his- 
tory the most important are ‘ The 
History of the Pacific States of 
North America,’ by H. H. Ban- 
cRrorT, vol. 1 ; ‘Central America, 
1501-30’ (8vo, pp. 776, Long- 
mans, 21s.); ‘The History of 
Mexico and its Wars,’ by J. 
Frost (8vo, pp. 714, New Or- 
leans, 25s.) ; ‘ William Penn, the 
Founder of Pennsylvania,’ by 
John Sroucuton (8vo, pp. 370, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) ; 
and ‘ The Constitutional History 
and Political Development of the 
United States,’ by Simon STERNE 
(8vo, pp. 327, Cassell, 5s.). Very 
useful are the ‘Historical Re- 
ference Lists for the Use of 
Students in the Ohio State 
University, by J. T. Snort 
(12mo, pp. 96, Columbus, Ohio, 
2s. 6d.). 

On Jewish History, ‘A His- 
tory of the Jews in Rome,’ by 
E. H. Hupson (8vo, pp. 398, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6¢.), 
deals with the history of the 
Jews in Rome from p.c. 160 to 
A.D. 604. A second edition of 
‘The Hebrew Migration from 
Egypt, by J Baker Grernr, 


F. R. Hist. S. (8vo, pp. 434, 
Triibner, 6d.), has been 
issued. 

General History is treated of 
in ‘ Outlines of Ancient History, 
from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Western Roman Em- 
pire, 476, by P. O. N. Myers 
(12mo, pp. xvi.-484, New York, 
Qs. ). 

A number of important works 
on Religious and Ecclesiastical 
History have been published 
during the quarter. Canon Far- 
RAR’s ‘Early Days of Christi- 
anity’ (2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,180, 
Cassell, 245.) gives an account 
of the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity. ‘A History of the Pa- 
pacy during the Period of the 
Reformation,’ by the Rev. M. 
CREIGHTON (2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,040, 
Longmans, 32s.), is a history of 
the Roman Curia from 1378 to 
1464. It contains minute ac- 
counts of the Councils of Pisa, of 
Constance, and of Baile ; of the 
negotiations for putting an end 
to the great schism, for crushing 
the Hussites, and for assisting 
the Greek and Latin Churches ; 
and of the efforts made to com- 
mence a crusade against the 
Turks. Vol. 3 of ‘A History 
of the Councils of the Church,’ 
by the Rev. C. J. HEFELE, gives 
the history of the Councils held 
between 431 and 451 A.D. 
Other works are: ‘The Polity 
of the Christian Church of Early, 
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Medizval, and Modern Times,’ 
by Alexis Amelius 
translated from the Latin by the 
Rev. J. C. Bellett (8vo, pp. 612, 
Masters, 155.); ‘The Life and 
Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Primate of 
the Britains,’ by Martin Rue (2 
vols. vo, pp. 840, K. Paul, 


Trench, and Co., 32s.); and 
‘The History of the Catholic 
Archbishops of Tuam, from the 
Foundation of the See to the 
Death of the Most Rev. John 
MacHale,’ by Oliver J. BuRKE 
(8vo, pp. 406, Hodges, Dublin, 
75. 6d.). 


ITALY. 


The historical works of Italy 
bear in general a very restricted 
local character. The spirit of 
rivalry and isolation, of ecclesi- 
astical dominion and republican 
town institutions, hindered the 
feeling of national unity for a 
long time in Italy, and is still 
reflected in their modern his- 
torical works. Biographical works 
on the immortal bards and poets 
of Italy abound, illustrated with 
some little anecdotes not quite 
familiar to the reader. B. Zum- 
BINI, A. Barrout, Antonio 
CARL write on Petrarca and 
the results which Italian poets 
and statesmen expected from the 
Emperor Charles IV.’s plans. 
Vespasiano da Bricci’s biogra- 


phies, throwing a certain amount 
of new light on the history of the 
fifteenth century, have been re- 
published as literary curiosities 
by Enz. Frizz1. Venice, Udine, 
Aquileia, Cyprus, Padua, Vi- 
cenza, and Milan are all treated 
as more or less interesting, but 
at all events very detailed, mono- 
graphs. A remarkable book has 
been published by Gor?, written 
by A. Berro.orti, based on 
original documents, detailing the 
subsidies sent by Paul II. to 
Scanderbeg, in support of his 
efforts against the Turks (1465 
67), the large sums paid to 


Matthias Corvinus, King of 


Hungary, the Queen of Bosnia, 


and others. 
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THE ENGLISH ACQUISITION AND LOSS OF 
DUNKIRK. 


By THE Rev. S. A. SWAINE, F.R. Hist. Soc. 


To the student of English history the campaign in Flanders, 
undertaken by Cromwell in 1657 in conjunction with the 
French king, is one of great interest and importance. Yet, 
strange to say, to all, except to the plodders in the by-paths 
of history, it is one of the least known of the episodes in the 
story of that wonderful man, who according to Macaulay was 
the ‘greatest prince that ever ruled England.’ Justice has 
not yet been done to the memory of one to whom the English 
nation owes more perhaps than to any other ruler, or states- 
man, to whom for so brief a period the destinies of the country 
have been entrusted. Something has been attempted of 
recent years in this direction, and something done—especially 
by Carlyle—but it amounts to no more than an instalment of 
the sum total of that justice which was due. When that in- 
terest comes to be taken in the measures and achievements of 
the great Protector which they deserve, it will be found and 
confessed that the Flanders scheme, which he did not live 
long enough to fully realise, was one of the greatest of them. 
N.S.—VOL. I. II 
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It is with that scheme that we have to deal in the present 
paper. 

After having disposed of the ‘ King of Scots’ at the battle 
of Worcester, the way was open to the patriots who were to 
the fore at the time to take such measures for the safety, 
peace, and prosperity of the realm as they conceived to be 
most likely to conduce to that end. It soon became evident, 
however, amid the difficulties which the factions of the time 
produced, that only one course could be adopted, if the 
country was to be saved from horrors, worse even than those 
which for years past it had been her unhappy lot to experience ; 
and that was practically to confide the protection and govern- 
ment of the nation to the only man strong enough for the 
task, the hero of Dunbar and Worcester. 

It is beside the mark to discuss here the large question of 
the policy of Cromwell, and the way in which he carried that 
policy out when the reins of government were fairly in his 
grasp. It is sufficient to say that it was nobly conceived, and 
firmly executed—that it contemplated, and secured as far as 
possible in those still ticklish times, the freedom and well- 
being of the nation at home, and respect and influence abroad, 
Never had the power of England been felt to be greater 
among Continental nations than during the protectorate, and 
never even during that protectorate itself had it been felt to 
be greater than during the closing years of Oliver's life. 
What great schemes for the welfare of England, and the good 
of the Protestant world generally, that great mind was re- 
volving when death overtook him, it would be difficult 
to say; but that such schemes were being revolved the story 
of Dunkirk, taken in connection with other things, seems con- 
clusively to show. This certainly may be said, that Oliver 
was determined to have and maintain a footing on the Con- 
tinent, his immediate object being to suppress piracy in the 
Channel and to give wider scope and larger opportunity to 
English merchandise, while his ultimate object, no doubt, was 
to secure such a position as would give him not only the right 
to make his voice heard in Continental councils, but the easy 
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opportunity of striking a heavy blow against either the 
Spanish or French, or any other Continental foe, if occasion 
arose to demand it. 

Why Dunkirk should have been chosen for such a pur- 
pose is very evident. Reference has just been made to the 
piracy which was practised in the English Channel, from which, 
be it observed, English shipping very largely suffered. Dun- 
kirk and Ostend were at that time simply nests of sea-robbers ; 
and it is stated on good authority that, during the brief war 
which preceded the capture of their town, the Dunkirkers pos- 
sessed themselves of no less than two hundred and fifty of our 
vessels, both small and great. If Oliver had had no other 
reason for wishing to possess himself of the place than that of 
putting down this lawlessness, and securing the safety of the 
shipping of his country, it would have been a good and suffi- 
cient one, and ample justification for the course he pursued. 
But there was another reason. Dunkirk was inthe possession 
of Spain, and everyone knows what the relations between 
England and that country were at that time. To attack 
Popish Spain, especially in those very Netherlands where she 
had wrought such desolation, would be regarded as a meri- 
torious act. There can be no doubt, then, that Oliver's policy 
in endeavouring to obtain Dunkirk was not only Ais policy 
but the policy of the country, in whose eyes it would be a com- 
pensation, if not a full one, for the loss of Calais about a 
century before. 

In carrying out his designs, Cromwell showed himself no 
less astute than in forming them. He chose his instruments 
with great sagacity. An illustration of this is given in the 
kind of man he selected for this particular work—William 
Lockhart, of Lee. This gentleman was a Scotchman and a 
soldier, who had fought for Charles I. and afterwards for his 
son, but who, having received an affront from the latter which 
he regarded as unpardonable, considering what he had done 
and suffered in his cause, after remaining for some time in 
seclusion, at length threw in his lot with the Commonwealth, 


and entered the service of the Protector. Moreover, he became 
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allied to the protectoral house by marriage with Robina 
Sewster, Oliver’s niece. This was the man to whom was con- 
fided the embassy to France at this critical juncture, and the 
management of the difficult affair contemplated. The way in 
which Sir William—for he possessed the knightly degree— 
carried on the negotiations, and brought them to a successful 
issue, completely justified the Protector’s choice. An alliance, 
offensive and defensive, was at length concluded with France, 
by which England engaged to supply six thousand troops, who 
as soon as they landed should come into the pay of France, 
and together with a French force should lay siege to Grave- 
lines or Dunkirk, the latter, whether taken before Gravelines 
or afterwards, to be permanently delivered into English hands; 
moreover, England was to supply a fleet which should co- 
operate with the land forces from the sea, and it was further 
agreed that no peace should be concluded with Spain except 
by joint consent. This was in 1657. There is an important 
letter of Lockhart’s among the ‘Thurloe State Papers,’ ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Council, in which these and other 
points are set forth. Its importance justifies its insertion here 
in extenso. 

‘May it PLEASE youR Honour,—TI left Paris upon fryday so 
betyms, as I did not receive those commands, that day’s post might 
bring me from your honor, nor shall I meet with those may come 
by tomorrowe till thursday or fryday next ; so that I must begg 
pardon, if my return to them shall not be so soon dispatched. Sir, 
having the opportunity of a safe conveyance of this by my brother, 
I shall with the greatter freedome give ane account of what is 
aggreed unto concerning Dunkirk ; but by reason of the captain’s 
importunity to be going, I can only mention the most matterial 
poynts. 

‘In the first place, Dunkirk and Mardyk shall be besieged once 
in Appryl with ane army of 26,000 men, whereof 20,000 French and 
6,000 English, at the which time his highness’s fleet is to beseedge it 
by sea, 

‘Secondly, If there be no possibility of carrying Dunkirk till 
the army can (by being masters of Gravelinns) have communica- 
tione with France by land, in that case, Gravelinns shall be be- 
seedged as aforesaid, and at it’s surrender shall be put into his 
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highness’s hands, with all the forts and posts belonging too it, which 
he is to keep till he be possessed of Dunkirk and Mardyk. 

‘ Thirdly, To the end their may be no jealousie betwixt England and 
France upon the account of their treatting with Spayn, England and 
France are oblydged to conclude no peace with Spain (except it be by 
joint consent) till after the expiratione of 12 months, to be counted 
from the date of this treatty. This is the greatest lenth I can bring 
this particular too, save that the cardinall is willing in September or 
October next to renew our agreement for the following campagne, 
and so successively from year to year, so long as the two states shal) 
be fitt to continue a joynt warr against Spayn. 

‘Fourthly, The 3,000 men to be levyed by his highness shall be 
employed for the defence of his garison of Dunkirk after its sur- 
render ; and his highness is not oblydged to levy others in their 
roome for the French ; so that he is at uo more expense then the 
advance of the levy-money, seeing it will be impossible to keep 
Dunkirk and Mardyk with a lesser number of men then 3,000 ; and 
if Gravelinns be first taken, he may draw out of his own 3,000 men 
such a number, as shall be sufficient for its garrison, without being 
oblydged to make up againe to the French. 

‘ Fifthly, Your garisons, whether of Dunkirk or Gravelinns, may 
raise contributions from Flanders for the maintenance. 

‘Sixthly, The article concerning liberty of conscience is aggreeable 
to my instructions. 

‘Seventhly, Their is a better maintenance settled upon the officers 
and soldiers of the 6,000 English, than ever hath been given in 
France to any, save the French and Swiss guards. Their is a com- 
mander in chief allowed, six chaplains, six chirurgeons, six secretarys, 
and one physician. Every soldier hath five pence per day in money, 
and two pence in bread. ‘The best common regiments have but two 
pence and bread, and the most of the new raised have nothing but 
their bread. I have aggreed the difference I had with the officers of 
the finances or treasury about their dews. The cardinall would not 
alter their wages, but allows half-a-crown by the head more, which 
will bear that and all the other little expences of the transmitt of the 
money, and their will be a rest over, of which I shall give you an 
account. 

‘This is all I can remember in the hurry I ame now in, save that 
an agreement to this purpose had been signed upon fryday last, if 
their had not fallen out a difference about the language it was to be 
writt in. Count Brien and Mr. de Lion urged that their king in his 
own court could speak no other language then his own ; and there- 
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fore they offered to give me the fraject de Campagne they were to 
syn, in French. I told them, I was content to receive it, so they 
would tak myn in English. They would doe nothing before they 
consulted the cardinall ; and at last my overture, that it should be in 
Latin was accepted of ; and to the end, that tyme may be given for 
its trans!ation, the syning is delayed till monday come sennight. 
‘Sir, I am ashamed to send this scribble in the disorder it’s in, 


but I hope your wonted goodnesse to me will prevail for your 
pardon to, 


* May it please your honor, 
‘Your most humble and obedient servant, 
‘Witt Lockuart.' 
‘Diep 28, Feb. 1653.’ 

Cromwell began at once to fulfil his part of the bargain, 
levying the stipulated number of infantry and putting them 
into new red uniforms. Sir John Reynolds, who at the time 
was serving in Ireland as Commissary-General of Horse 
to his brother-in-law, Henry Cromwell, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, and Thomas Morgan his Major-General. In 
the month of May of the last-mentioned year the English 
troops landed at Boulogne, and before long were on the march, 
not, as perhaps they expected, along the northern coast towards 
Calais, Gravelines, and Dunkirk, but towards Cambray, full 
seventy miles inland. The French General, Marshal Turenne, 
seemed determined to utilise the valour of the English con- 
tingent for his own purposes before those of Cromwell. Lock- 
hart at once remonstrated, but as has been said by a writer in 
reference to this, he ‘found himself so suffocated with French 
politesse that he was compelled to drift along with events 
which for the present were clearly out of his hands,.’? Cardinal 
Mazarin, who at this time, as is well known, directed the de- 
stinies of France, admitted that assaulting Cambray in this 
way was not strictly in accordance with the treaty, but hoped 
that the English Protector would eventually recognise the 
wisdom of the move. In concluding the interview in which 
he thus spoke, he begged the ambassador to accept a handsome 

1 Thurloe State Papers, vol. vi. p. 63. 
* The House of Cromwell, &c, By James Waylen, p. 185, 
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caléche and six horses ; but Lockhart, seeing what was meant, 
had courage and uprightness sufficient to refuse the bribe. 
Still, however, there was so much delay that Oliver's patience 
was getting exhausted, and in a letter to Lockhart, dated 
August 31, he says :— 

‘I am deeply sensible that the French are very much short with 
us in ingenuousness and performance. . . . To talk of giving us 
garrisons which are inland, as caution for future action—to talk of 
what will be done next campaign—are but parcels of words for 
children. . . . I positively think (which I say to you) they are afraid 
we should have azy footing on that side of the water, though Spanish.’! 


In a second letter relating to the same subject, he urged 
that Dunkirk should be taken before Gravelines if possible, 
but cither of them rather than neither, and offered to send 
over, if the French would bear the charge, two of his old 
regiments, and ‘two thousand more’—by which apparently 
he meant two thousand new levies—if the design were against 
Dunkirk. This letter he concludes thus :— 


‘ But if indeed the French be so false to us that they would not 
let us have any footing on that side the water, then I desire, as in our 
other letter to you, that all things may be done in order to the giving 
us satisfaction for our expenses incurred, and the drawing off of our 
men. And truly, Sir, I desire you to take boldness and freedom to 
yourself in your dealing with the French on these accounts.—Your 
loving friend,” 

‘OLIVER P.’ 

Carlyle says :— 

‘ This letter naturally had its effect. Indeed, there goes a witty 
sneer in France—The Cardinal is more afraid of Oliver than of the 
Devil. He ought, indeed, to fear the Devil much more, but Oliver 
is the palpabler entity of the two. Mardyke was besieged straight- 
way, girt by sea and land, and the great guns opened on the 21st day 
of September. Mardyke was taken before September ended, and 
due delivery to our General was had of Mardyke.’4 


It should be observed here, that Mardyke was a fortress 
lying between Gravelines and Dunkirk, and was of greater 


' Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, Edition 1870, vol. v. p. 91. 
[bid. p. 94. 
* p. 94. 
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importance than it otherwise could have been on account of 
the fact that it guarded the sea approach to Dunkirk. At 
that time the only entrance from the sea to the latter place 
was by a channel lying between the shore and an immense 
bank of sand, called the Schurken, running parallel with the 
shore. Inasmuch, therefore, as Mardyke commanded the 
opening of this channel, it was of no small importance that it 
should be in the hands of the besiegers. 

The fortress being taken, the English troops took up their 
quarters in it, and waited with what patience they could com- 
mand for the operations of the spring. 

Before spring arrived, the command under Sir William 
Lockhart of the English troops devolved upon Major-General 
Morgan, Sir John Reynolds having been cast away in a Dutch 
pink—in which he had embarked in threatening weather, con- 
trary to advice, to cross to England—on the Goodwin Sands, 
and drowned. The new commander was a Welshman, as his 
name would indicate—a little man, physically, but a good 
soldier. He has left us an account of this campaign, which is 
very rare and curious. Only a few copies are now in exist- 
ence, one of which may be found in the British Museum. It 
bears, like most of the publications of those times, a some- 
what ponderous title, which is as follows:—A True and Fust 
Relation of Major-General Sir Thomas Morgan's Progress in 
France and Flanders with the Six Thousand English in the 
Years 1657 and 1658, at the Taking of Dunkirk and other Im- 
portant Places. As it was Delivered by the General Himself. 
We shall presently quote Sir Thomas Morgan’s account of 
‘the capture of the town zz extenso ; but must first notice one 
or two matters which lead up to it. 

The spring of 1858 had come, and all eyes and thoughts 
were presently turned towards the field of action. Meanwhile 
Cromwell improves the occasion, as was his wont, and en- 
deavours to ‘make assurance doubly sure, by sending over 
his son-in-law, Lord Falconberg, as ambassador-extraordinary 
to the King of France. He was the bearer of a letter to this 
monarch, which reads as follows :— 
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* To the Serene and Potent Prince Louts, King of France, our August 
Friend and Aily. 

‘No sooner was the news brought that your Majesty had reached 
your camp, and sat down in such force before Dunkirk, that strong- 
hold and refuge of pirates, than I entertained the joyful hope that 
now at last by God’s blessing the seas might be navigated without 
fear of sea-robbers. And may your Majesty’s arms speedily take 
vengeance on Spanish frauds, through which one Captain has by gold 
been corrupted to the betraying of Hesdin, and another perfidiously 
surprised at Ostend. I am, therefore, sending the most noble Vis- 
count Falconberg, my son-in-law, to hail your Majesty’s arrival ina 
camp so near to our shores, and to express personally that your 
Majesty’s affairs engage not only our steadfast alliance, but our con- 
stant prayers that the great God would keep you from harm, and that 
our mutual friendship, so long as it lasts, may serve the Christian 
cause.— Your Majesty’s most affectionate,' 

‘OLIVER 

‘From our Court at Whitehall, May, 1658.’ 


Falconberg was received with great cordiality, and much 
ceremony and splendour. The friendly relations between the 
Court of England and that of France seemed of the most 
complete and satisfactory kind. 

The coveted fortress, which was being held by the Marquis 
of Leyda, was already invested. Writing on May 8, Lock- 
hart refers to a sortie which the enemy had made, and which 
was gallantly repulsed by the besiegers. He describes it in 
the following terms :— 


‘Upon thursday last, towards the close of the evening, the 
enemy sallied out upon the point of our trench with all their horse, 
amounting to 43 troupes in six squadrons, which made a body of 700, 
as the prisoners then tooke assert. ‘These horse were supported with 
two battalions of foot, and intended to have passed at a little opening 
we had left in our trench, in order to the drawing of a line of com- 
munication betwixt our approach and that of the trench, ‘They were 
very vigorously repulsed, when they first offered to force their pas- 
sage ; and finding that station too hott for them, they went up to- 
wards the point of the trench, and passed where some ground was 


' Litera Nomine Senatus, Anglicani, Cromwellit, Richardique, &c. A 
Joanne Miltono, p. 253. 
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ngt broken, and so thought to have scoured the backside of our 
trench ; but they no sooner offerred that way, but the two battalions 
in the trenches were ordered to quitt their posts, and to face them in 
the plaine field, which they did with a great shout encouraging one 
another ; and at the same time the reserve commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Collonel Haynes, marched downe from a high downe, which 
covers the entry of our trench; so that all the 14 companies that 
were in the aproach, were in battle, ready to relieve the enemy ; and 
our reserves of horse, coming up at the same time, the dispute 
did not last long: the horse did execution upon them in their retreat, 
ull they entered the barriers or scrupisons upon their counterscarpe. 
‘This action was performed in the face of all the canon and musque- 
teers, that were upon that part ef the walls or outworks ; and cer- 
tainly both the officers and soldiers of our body did as much as could 
be expected from men whom God had enabled not only to see what 
their present duty was, but also to performe it exactly. I knowe his 
highness will not take it ill, that I have bin larger in this account than 
needed ; the account passeth for a handsome one in the report of 
the French, who are not over apt to flatter us ; and the enemy have 
bin so well satisfied with the supper they then gott, that hitherto they 
have not expressed any apetite for a breakfast, or any other meale of 
that nature. Sir Bryce Cockran commanded the 19 companyes : I 
had occasion to be near him, and a witness to the truth of what I 
have related ; and sent off next morning at lest a 120 wounded men; 
the number of the killed was not great ; but I know many of the 
wounded will dye. Their was none of the officers above the quality 
of a lieutenant, killed or wounded. 
Lockuart.’! 


The Stuart-Spanish army contained, beside the Prince de 
Condé, who was then at war with his own country, the three 
English princes, Charles, James, and Henry Stuart, and a 
force of three or four thousand English and Irish. It was 
not long before Marshal Turenne, who had the supreme com- 
mand of the allied English and French army, heard that they 
were advancing along the coast from Nieuport to the relief of 
the beleaguered town. It was manifest that the decisive 
hour was approaching. 

At this point we take up the narrative of the English 
commander, who says :— 


' Thurloe State Papers, vol. vii. p. 126. 
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‘The enemy came on to Bruges, and then Mareschal 7urenne 
thought it high time to call a Council of War, which consisted of 
eight Noble-men, eight Lieutenant-Generals, and six Mareschals du 
Camp ; but never sent to Embassadour Lockhart, or Major-General 
Morgan. The whole sense of the Council of War was, That it was 
great danger to the Crown of France to hazard a Battle in that streight 
Country, full of Canals and Ditches of Water; and several Reasons 
being shown to that purpose, it ran thorough the Council of War, to 
raise the Siege if the Enemy came on. Within half an hour after the 
Council of War was risen, Major-General A/orgax had the Result of it 
in his Camp, and went immediately to Embassadour Lockhart, to 
know if he heard anything of it : He said he heard nothing of it, and 
complained that he was much afflicted with the Stone, Gravel, and 
some other Impediments. Major-General A/organ asked him to go 
with him the next Morning to the Head-Quarters. He said he 
would, if he were able. 

* Next Morning Mareschal 7urenne sent a Noble-man to Embassa- 
dour Lockhart and Major-General Morgan, to desire them to come 
to a second Council of War. Immediately, therefore, Embassadour 
Lockhart and Major-General Aforgan went with the Noble-man to 
Mareschal Zurenne’s Camp ; and oy that time they came there the 
Council of War was ready to sit down in Mareschal 7urenne’s Tent. 

* Mareschal Zwrenne satisfied the Council of War that he had for- 
got to send for Embassadour Lockhart and Major-General Morgan 
to the first Council of War, and therefore thought fit to call this, that 
they might be satisfy’d ; and then put the Question, Whether, if the 
Enemy came on, he should make good the Siege on Mew fort side ; 
and give them Battle or raise the Siege? And required they should 
give their Reasons for either. The Mareschals du Camp ran away 
with it clearly to raise the Siege, alledging what Danger it was to the 
Crown of France, to hazard a Battle, within so streight a Country, 
full of Canals, and Ditches of Water ; further alledging, that if the 
Enemy came upon the Bank, they would cut between Mareschal 
Turenne’s, and Major-General A/organ’s Camps, and prevent their 
conjunction. ‘Two of the Lieutenant-Generals ran along with the 
Mareschals du Camp, and shew’d the same Reasons : But Major- 
General Morgan, finding it was high time to speak, and that other- 
wise it would go round the Board, rose up, and desired, though out 
of course, that he might declare his mind, in opposition to what the 
Mareschals du Camp, and the two Lieutenant-Generals had declared. 
Mareschal Zurenne told him he should have freedom to speak his 
Thoughts. ‘Then Major-General A/organ spoke, and said, That the 
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Reasons of the Mareschals du Camp and the two Lieutenant- 
Generals had given for raising the Siege, were no Reasons ; for the 
Streightness of the Country was as good for the French and English 
as for the Enemy : And whereas they alledged, that if the Enemy came 
on the Bank between Furnes and Dunkirk, they would cut between 
Mareschal Turenne’s and Major-General Morgan’s Camps ; Major- 
General A/organ replied, It was impossible for they could not March 
upon the Bank above eight a Breast ; and farther he alledged that 
Mareschal Zwrenne's Artillery and small Shot would cut them off at 
Pleasure. He added, That that was not the way the Enemy could 
relieve Dunkirk, but that they would make a Bridge of Boats over 
the Chanel, in an hour and half, and cross their Army upon the Sands 
of Dunkirk, to offer Mareschal Zurenne battle. 

‘Farther Major-General Morgan did alledge, what a Dishonour it 
would be to the Crown of France, to have Summon’d the City of 
Dunkirk, and broke Ground before it, and then raise the Siege and 
run away ; and he desired the Council of War should consider, that 
if they raised the Siege, the Alliance with England would be broken 
the same hour. 

‘Mareschal Zurenne answered, That if he thought the Enemy would 
offer that fair Game he would maintain the Siege on Newport side, and 
Major-General Morgan should march, and make Conjunction with the 
French Army, and leave Mardike side open. Upon Mareschal 
Turenne’s Reply Major-General Morgan did rise from the Board, 
and upon his knees begg’d a Battle, and said, that he would venture 
the Six Thousand English, every Soul. Upon which Mareschal 
Turenne consulted the Noble-men that sat next him, and it was 
desired, that Major-General Morgan would take a turn or two with- 
out the Tent, and he should be call’d immediately. After he had 
walked two turns, he was call’d in ; as soon as he came in Mareschal 
Turenne said, That he had considered his Reasons, and that himself 
and the Council of War resolved to give battle to the Enemy, if they came 
on; and to maintain the Siege on Newport side and that Major- 
General Morgan was to make Conjunction with the French Army. 
Major-General Aforgan then said, That with God's Assistance we 
should be able to deal with them. 

‘The very next Day at ‘our in the Afternoon the Spanish Army had 
made a Bridge of Boats, crossed their Army on the Sands of Dunkirk 
and drew up into Battalia within two miles of Mareschal Zurenne’s 
lines before he knew anything of them. Immediately all the French 
Horse drew out to face the enemy at a Mile’s distance, and Mareschal 

Turenne sent immediate Orders to Major-General J/organ, to march 
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into his Camp with the Six Thousand Zug/ish, and the French 
Brigade of Horse ; which was done accordingly. 

‘The next day about eight of the Clock, Mareschal 7urenne gave 
Orders to break Avenues on both the Lines, that the Army might 
March out in Battalia. Major-General A/organ set his Soldiers to 
break Avenues for their marching out in Battalia likewise. Several 
Officers being with him as he was looking on his Soldiers at work, 
Embassadour Lockhart comes up with a white Cap on his Head, and 
said to Major-General A/organ, You see what Condition I am in, I 
an: not able to give you any Assistance this day, you are the older 
Soldier, and the greatest part of the Work of the day must lie upon your 
Soldiers (? Shoulders). Upon which the Officers smiled, and so he 
bid God be with us, and went away with the Lieutenant-General of 
the Horse that was upon our left Wing ; from which time we never 
saw him till we were in pursuit of the Enemy. When the Avenues 
were cleared, both the /vench and English Army Marched out of the 
Lines.towards the Enemy. We were forced to March up in four 
lines (for we had not room enough to Wing, for the Canal between 
Furnes and Dunkirk, and the Sea) till we had marched above half a 
mile ; then we came to a Halt on rising Hills of Sand, and having 
more room took in two of our Lines. 

‘ Major-General AM/organ seeing the Enemy plain in Battalia, said 
before the Head of the Army, See yonder are the Gentlemen you have 
to trade withal, upon which the whole Brigade of Znglish gave a 
Shout of Rejoycing, that made a roaring Eccho betwixt the Sea and 
the Canal. Thereupon the Mareschal Zurenne came up with above 
a hundred Noble-men, to know what was the matter and reason of 
that great Shout. Major-General Morgan told him ’7was an usual 
Custom of the Redcoats, when they saw the Enemy, to Rejoyce. Mare- 
schal Zurenne answer'd, They were men of brave Resolution and 
Courage. After which Mareschal Zurenne returning to the Head of 
his Army, we put on to our March again. At the second Halt the 
whole Brigade of Zmg/ish gave a shout, and cast up their Caps into 
the Air, saying, They would have better Hats before Night. Mareschal 
Turenne, upon that Shout, came up again, with several Noblemen and 
Officers of the Army, admiring the Resolution of the Zngiish, at 
which time we were within three quarters of an hour of the Enemy 
in Battalia. Mareschal Zwrenne desired Major-General Morgan, 
that at the next halt, he would keep even front with the /vench, for 
says he, J do intend to halt at some distance, that we may see how the 
Enemy is drawn up, and take our Advantage accordingly. Major- 
General Morgan demanded of his Excellency, hether he would 
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Shock the whole Army at one dash, or try one Wing first? Mareschal 
Turenne’s reply was, That as to that Question he could not resolve him 
yet, till he came nearer the Enemy. Major-General Morgan desired 
the Mareschal not to let him Languish for Orders, saying, That often- 
times Opportunities are often (sic) lost for want of Orders in due time. 
Mareschal Zurenne said, He would etther come himself and give Orders, 
or send a Lieutenant-General ; and so Mareschal Zurenne parted, 
and went to the Head of his Army. In the meantime, Major- 
General Aforgan gave Orders to the Colonels, and Leading Officers, to 
have a special Care, that when the French came to a halt, they keep 
even front with them ; and farther told them that if they could not 
observe the French, they should take Notice when he lifted up his 
Hat (for he marched still above three-score before the Center of the 
Bodies). But when the /vench came to halt, it so happened, that 
the Znglish pressed upon their Leading Officers, so that they came 
up under the shot of the Enemies: But when they saw that Major- 
General A/organ was in a Passion, they put themselves to a stand. 
Major-General organ could soon have remedied their Forwardness, 
but he was resolved he would not lose one Foot of Ground he had 
advanced, but would hold it as long as he could. We were so near 
the Enemy, the Soldiers fell into great Friendship, one asking, is 
such an Officer in your Army ; another, is such a Soldier in yours ; 
and this passed on both sides. Major-General A/organ endured this 
Friendship for a little while, and then came up to the Center of the 
Bodies, and demanded, //ow long that Friendship would continue ; 
and told them further, that for anything they knew, they would be 
cutting one another’s Throats within a minute of an hour. The whole 

srigade answered, Their Friendship should continue no longer than 
he pleased. "Then Major-General A/organ bid them tell the Enemy, 
No more Friendship; Prepare your Buff-coats and Scarfs, for we will 
be with you sooner than you expect us. Immediately after the Friend- 
ship was broke, the Enemy poured a volley of Shot into one of our 
Battalions, wounded three or four, and one drop’d. ‘The Major- 
General immediately sent the Adjutant-General to Mareschal 7urenne 
for Orders, Whether he should charge the Enemies Right Wing, or 
whether Mareschal Turenne would ensage the Enemics Left Wing, 
and advised the Adjutant-General not to stay, but to acquaint Mare- 
schal Zurenne that we were under the Enemies Shot; and had re- 
ceived some Prejudice already ; but there was no return of the Adju- 
tant-General, nor Orders. By-and-by, the Enemy poured in another 
volley of Shot into another of our Battalions, and wounded two or 
three. Major-General A/organ observing the Enemy mending Faults, 
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and opening the Intervals of the Foot, to bring Horse in, which 
would have made our Work more difficult, called all the Collonels 
and Officers of the Field together, before the Center of the Bodies, 
and told them, He had sent the Adjutant-General, but when he saw 
there was no hope of Orders, he told them if they would concur with 
him, he would immediately charge the Enemies right Wing. Their 
answer was, 7hey were ready whenever he gave Orders. He told them, 
He would try the right Wing, with the Blew Regiment, and the four 
hundred Fire-locks, which were in the Interval of the French Horse ; 
and wished all the Field Officers to be ready at their several Posts. 
Major-General A/organ gave Orders that the other five Regiments 
should not move from their Ground, except they saw the Blew Regi- 
ment, the White and the four Hundred Firelocks, shock’d the Enemies 
Right Wing off of their ground, and further show’d the several 
Colonels what Colours they were to charge, and told them moreover, 
That if he was not knock'd on the Head he would come to them. In 
like manner, as fast as he could, he admonished the whole Brigade, 
and told them Zey were to look in the face of an Enemy who had 
violated and endeavoured to take away their Reputation, and that they 
had no other way but to fight it out to the last man, or to be killed, 
taken prisoner, or drowned; and farther that the Honour of England 
did depend much upon their Gallantry and Resolution that day. 
‘The Enemies Wing was posted on a Sandy Hill, and had cast the 
Sand Breast high before them: Then Major-General A/organ, did 
order the Blew Regiment, and the four Hundred Firelocks to advance 
to the Charge. In the mean time Major-General J/organ knowing 
the Enemy would all bend upon them that did advance, removed the 
White Regiment more to the Right, that it might be in the Flank of 
them by that time the Blew Regiment was got within push of Pike. 
‘His Royal Highness the Duke of York, with a select party of 
Horse, had got into the Blew Regiment, by that time the White came 
in, and exposed his Person to, great Danger : But we knew nobody 
at that time. Immediately the Enemy were clear shock’d off of their 
Ground, and the Zzg/ish Colours flying over their heads, the strongest 
Officers and Soldiers Clubbing them down. Major-General A/organ, 
when he saw his opportunity, stept to the other five Regiments which 
were within six score of him, and ordered them to advance, and 
charge immediately : But when they came within ten Pikes length, 
the Enemy perceiving they were not able to endure our Charge shak’d 
their Hats, held up their Handkerchiefs, and called for Quarter ; but 
the Redcoats cry’d aloud, ‘hey had no leisure for Quarter. Whereupon 
the Enemy fac’d about and would not endure our Charge, but fell to 
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run, having the English Colours over their Heads, and the strongest 
Soldiers and Officers clubbing them down, so that the Six Thousand 
English carried Ten or Twelve Thousand Horse and Foot before them. 
The French Army was about Musquet Shot in the Rear of us, where 
they came to halt, and never moved off of their Ground. The rest 
of the Spanish Army, seeing the Right Wing carried away, and the 
English Colours flying over their Heads, wheeled about in as good 
Order as they could, so that we had the whole Spanish Army hefore 
us: and Major-General Morgan called out to the Colonels, To the 
right as much as you can, that so we might have all the Enemy’s Army 
under the English Colours. The Six Thousand Zug/ish carried all the 
Spanish Army, as far as Westminster Abbey to Paul's Churchyard, 
before ever a French-man came in, on either Wing of us ; but then at 
last we could perceive the French Horse come powdring on each 
Wing, with much Gallantry, but they never struck one stroke, only 
carried prisoners back to the Camp. Neither did we ever see the 
Fmbassadour Lockhart, till we were in pursute of the Enemy, and 
then we could see him amongst us very brisk, without his white Cap 
on his Head, and neither troubled with Gravel or Stone. When we 
were at the end of the pursute, Mareschal 7wrenne, and above a 
Hundred Officers of the Army came up to us, and said, 7hey never 
saw a more Glorious Action in their Lives, and that they were so trans- 
ported with the Sight of tt, that they had no Power to move or to do any- 
thing. And this high Complement we had for our Pains. In a 
word, the French Army did not strike one Stroke in the battle of 
Dunkirk, only the Six Thousand LZuglish. After we had done 
pursuing the Enemy, Major-General Morgan rallied his Forces, and 
marched over the Sands where he had shock’d them at the first, to 
see what Slaughter there was made. But Lmbassadour Lockhart 
went into the Camp as fast as he could, to write his Letters for 
England, of what great Service he had done, which was just nothing. 
Mareschal Zurenne and Major-General Morgan, brought the Armies 
close to invest Dunkirk again, and to carry on the Approaches. The 
Marquis de lida happened to be in the Counterscarp, and received 
an accidental Shot, whereof he died ; and the whole Garrison being 
discouraged at his Death, came to Capitulate in few Days ; so the 
Town was surrendered, and Lmbassadour Lockhart march'd into it 
with two Regiments of Zng/ish for a Garrison ; but Major-General 
Morgan kept the Field, with Mareschal 7urenne, with his other four 
Regiments of ! 


' To be found in the //arkian Miscellany, vol. iii. p. 341. 
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It will have been noticed in the foregoing that the Major- 
General was a self-sufficient little man, and that he betrays a 
tendency to brag. But, excepting the warmth of colouring 
which his picture presents, it may be taken, as other accounts 
show, as in the main correct. The ‘letters to England, 
which Ambassador Lockhart was in so much haste to write, 
are contained in ‘ Thurloe’—at least one of them ; and as this 
letter (which, however, was not written till the day following 
the action) is not lengthy, and enables us, with the foregoing 
account, to get a tolerably correct idea of the English view 
of the battle, we insert it here :— 


* Colonel Lockhart to Secretary Thurloe. 


‘May IT PLEASE youR Lorpsuip,—Yesterday’s action can be 
more surely and plainely related by my lord Howard, then by myselfe, 
he haveing done himselfe the right to informe himselfe very particu- 
larly of all that passed, as being an eye-witness. He left our Camp 
in the afternoone, and went on board his vessell, and I thinke he had 
not weighed anchor when one came to mee from Mr. Turenne, and 
told mee, there was a necessity of giveing battell to the enemy to- 
morrow morning. I was much surprized with the shortnes of the 
warneing and more with the strange providence was in it ; for I had 
one of the most violent fitts of the stone upon mee, that I allmost had 
in my life ; but finding there was no midds, but either fighting or 
abandoning the siege, I chose rather to trust God with the event of 
a battell, then to give over so hopeful a cause; and so about ten 
a clocke drew out the forces, and put myselfe on their head in my 
coach, and reached Mr. Turenne’s quarters next morninge by breake 
of day. We spent some 3 howers in putting our forces in battell, and 
about 8 of the clock marched up to the enemy, who kept his ground 
till we should come up to him. I, having the command of the left 
wing, rancountered the right of the enemy, where all his old Spanyards 
were, and posted so advantageously, as, when I considered my worke, 
I locked upon forceing them as altogether impossible ; but necessity 
haveing no law, I ordered my owne regiment to attempt it before, and 
at the same time, having some commanded men upon the strand, 
which were to have seconded the horse, I made them attaque the 
Spanish upon the flank, and after the hottest dispute that I ever saw, 
it pleased God to give us successe, and with that advantage, as the 
enemy seeing their best men forced in their most advantageous post, 
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did not in all the rest of the battell behave themselves as I expected. 
The rout was universall, but not so closely pursued by the French 
horse as I could have wisht. There was a rumor that Mr. le prince 
was taken, and. the pretended duke of York slaine ; but after exami- 
nation, that appeared to be false, though a great many else of quality 
are taken, as Mr. Bouteville, and count Bologne, and a prince whose 
name I cannot remember ; and besides a great many, Mr. de Camps, 
of which I shall give your lordshipp a most perticular account by the 
next. We kept our aproaches, and our bridges upon the channells ; 
but I being forced to draw out, and finding that 1,000 men were not 
able to secure my quarter, I left it to the hazard, and found it all 
burnt downe at my returne. My owne losses were most considerable; 
but all thoughts of them were drowned ina greater ; for J have not one 
officer in my own regiment who is not dangerously wounded or killed, 
except one captain, and a captain-licutenant, and some fower lieu- 
tenants, ensigns, and serjeants. The truth is, my lord, I have fallen 
asleep, I knowe not howe often, in writeing this ; and so shall only 
pray, that we may be made sensible of the good hand of God, which 
hath bin wonderfully with us this day. I pray for the continuance of 
his highness’ health, and the encrease or his glory and hapiness. 
‘I am, 
‘ May it please your Lordshipp, 
‘Your most humble and obedient servant, 
‘WiLL. 


There is a document, printed in ‘ Thurloe,’ giving another 
account, the original of which—so the margin states—was in 
the possession of the Earl of Shelburn (1742). Who the 
author was does not appear. It is as follows :— 

Mardike, 1658. 


‘ The Spanish army appeared in two bodies before the line before 
Dunkirk, thursday the 3rd of June, which occasioned the Marshal 
Turenne the next day to draw off the whole army, upon some con- 
siderations of the difficulties of both maintaining the siege, and fight- 
ing the enemy. ‘The French army, with the conjoined English forces, 
divided themselves into two wings. The right wing consisting of 
1,000 foot, and 6,000 horse, commanded by Marshal Turenne, under- 
took the dispute with the prince of Conde. The left wing, being 
made up with all the English foot, under the command of the lord 
Ambassador Lockhart, (now their general) and 3,000 French horse, 
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under the command of the Marquis of Castleneuf, were assailed by 
a good body of the enemy, under the conduct of Don John of 
Austria, the Duke of York, and the Marquis of Carasene. The 
English, after a hot dispute, shattered all that party, that opposed 
them. The Marquis of Carasene is supposed to be killed ; but some 
say, he was taken and released by a soldier for 10,000 crowns. The 
forlorn of English foot, consisting of half his excellency the lord 
ambassador’s regiment, and part of that commanded by lieutenant- 
colonel Haines, was led on by lieutenant-colonel Fennerick, his 
excellency’s lieutenant-colonel, in whose company was that noble 
young gentleman Mr. Henry Jones of Oxfordshire, a voluntier, who 
went lately over with my lord Falconbridge. Fennerick was shot 
through the body, and Jones shot through the shoulder, and wounded 
in two other places, and not yet heard of; and all the officers of the 
lord embassador’s regiment killed or wounded, except himself and 
Colonel Drummond, a voluntier, that went also over with the lord 
Falconbridge, accompanied his excellency the lord embassador in all 
this action. He had one horse shot under him, and being with diffi- 
culty re-mounted, was pushed off by a pike ; but is not wounded. 
The English acted miracles in this battle. Major-General Morgan 
came on with the rest of the men a good trot ; but it was faster than 
Monsieur’s gallop ; and when they had beaten that part of the army 
under Don John of Austria, marched to the assistance of Marshal 
‘Turenne, whom they found in some disorder ; but by their assistance 
the day was won. ‘The enemy within Dunkirk in this time burnt our 
huts, and took most of our tents. It being now late, relation cannot 
certainly be sent of the number or quality of the prisoners ; but I 
suppose near 3,000 may be taken, and half that number killed. 
Prisoners of quality here are one Memorancy, lieutenant-general to 
the prince of Conde, and one Coligne of the same quality, and one 
Bouteville, a great officer. Don John was once taken by the bridle. 
This relation being taken just after the battle by a weary hand, must 
refer you to a more particular account by the next ; only know, the 
French acknowledge to our nation the honour of this victory.’ ! 


As we have already been informed by Morgan, the town 
capitulated only a few days after the Battle of the Dunes, the 
garrison having been discouraged by the loss of the governor, 
the Marquis de Leyda. Lockhart saw to it that much time 
did not clapse before the prize was secured, and in English 
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possession. We find him, therefore,on June 43, writing from 
the town to Secretary Thurloe as follows :— 


‘ May IT PLEASE YOUR LorpDsuH1Pp,—I can add nothing to what I 
said in the morning,' save that by the goodness of God your servant 
is now master of Dunkerke ; and indeed it is a much better place 
than I could have imagined : blessed be God for this great mercy, 
and the Lord continue his protectione to his highness, and his 
countenance to all his other undertakings ; and lett his lyfe be 
pretious in his eyes, and his family prosper. So prayeth 

‘My Lord, 
‘Your most humble servant, 
‘Witt Locknart.’? 


The next day Admiral Montagu, who was in command of 
the fleet, wrote to Secretary Thurloe, dating from the 
‘ Naysebye,’ as follows :— 


‘My Lorp,—Be pleased to accept this two or three words, which 
is only to give you notice of my lord embassador’s beinge in 
possession Dunkerke yesterday. This morninge I am goinge to him 
to conferr together, and intend about night to dispatch unto you 
matters more at large. 

‘I am, my Lord, 
‘Your most faithful humble servant, 
*E. Monracu.’3 


Further details, although many and interesting, need not 
be entered into. Suffice it to say, that though the possession 
of Dunkirk by the English was by no means pleasing to the 
French, they made a virtue of necessity, and acquiesced in it 
as handsomely as they could. Even before the town was 
actually captured, the Duc de Crequi was despatched to 
Cromwell, and the keys of the place, or more probably keys 
which for the time did duty for them, were formally pre- 
sented to him. But how did the townsfolk themselves regard 
the transfer? From a lengthy letter of Lockhart’s, dated 


1 The letter of the morning to which he refers, was one in which he describes 
an interview which he had just had with the Cardinal, and declares his intention 
of drawing out the forces, with which to take possession of the town. 

2 Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 176. ® Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 177. 
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two days after the short note just given, it would appear that 
they took to it kindly :— 


‘The ecclesiastics here,’ he says, ‘doe find so little of that ill 
treattment from us, which the Spanyards threatened them with, as 
they pretend they are well satisfied with us; and say wee use them 
better than either the Spanish or French did, which probably is true. 
But all that’s done for them is lyke washing of the Black-moore, 
for their hearts cannot be gained ; and what is done for them, is 
rather done to satisfy others, then out of any hopes to doe good 
upon them. The citizens wowld make us beleeve, that they have 
long wished to be under his highness’ government, provyded the 
liberty of their religione might have been secured. I make it my 
interest to perswade them I beleeve all their faire professions, and 
my businesse to watch over them as enemies in our bosome.’ ! 


No doubt the ambassador was right in the judgment 
which he formed of the temper of the people, and that their 
kindly taking to English rule was more in seeming than in 
reality. In the British Museum Library there is an interest- 
ing MS., written about that time, which contains, in French, a 
lament, supposed to be delivered by Dunkirk, of which the 
following is a translation :— 


‘The field renowned of many a bloody fight, 
I’ve been attacked by land, attacked by sea ; 
The very elements make war on me, 

And league with man to desolate me quite. 
Thus all to swell my sorrow seem agreed ; 

For, rather than accord me timely aid, 

Holland to speak her mind is sore afraid. 

Spain fights for me, but Spain oppresses too ; 

And gallant France consents—can it be true ? 

Though gaining nothing by the wanton deed 

To sacrifice me to Britannia’s greed.’ 


The new governor of the town at once devoted himself to 
its improvement, and especially to the repair and extension 
of its defences. He added a new tower to Fort Leon, and 
substituted brick and stone for wood in various places, thus 
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rendering the munitions more solid and permanent. Along 
the foot of the glacis he led an additional watercourse, and 
built a fort about a mile south of the town, and called it Fort 
Oliver. There is reason to believe, too, that his was the 
project, afterwards carried out for the French by the eminent 
engineer Vauban, of cutting through the Schurken, and so 
effecting a direct entrance to Dunkirk from the deep sea in 
lieu of the tortuous one hitherto used. 

Thus Dunkirk was gained. The story of its loss is much 
sooner told; indeed, no patriotic Englishman can love to 
linger over the telling. It was on September 3, 1658, the 
anniversary of his famous battles of Dunbar and Worcester, 
that the great spirit of Cromwell was released, and England 
mourned the loss of one of the greatest heroes she has ever 
produced. The feeble rule of his son Richard lasted for nine 
months, and then, in that mad delirium which seized the 
nation, the sceptre, which he was so unworthy to wield, was 
handed to the contemptible and disgusting voué, Charles II. 
Public shame and dishonour soon came to England. A 
writer in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ says England until Crom- 
well ‘ had never been more than a third-rate power in Europe,’ ! 
a statement which is open to question; but this certainly 
may be said, that our great uncrowned king raised her to a 
height of glory and power never before paralleled in the 
history of any nation in Europe. The same writer says of 
him, ‘ He humbled the proud empires of Europe by a glance. 
It took battles to raise himself to his place of Protector, but 
he became Dictator of Europe by mesmerism.’? But from 
her high position Charles Stuart, the second of that name, 
soon dragged the country down, selling the fruits of Crom- 
well’s victories in Flanders, and bringing such humiliation 
upon the nation as we had not known before, and, thank God, 
have not known since. 

The treaty for the sale of Dunkirk was signed and sealed 
in London on October 27, 1662. It sets forth that the said 
bargain was made in consideration of the sum of 5,000,000 
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livres, according to the computation and value of French 
money, and the present currency thereof. 2,000,000 livres 
were to be paid down in the town at the time that it was put 
into the hands of his Most Christian Majesty, or his commis- 
sioners. The remaining 3,000,000 were to be paid in the 
course of the two years following, 1,500,000 livres each year 
at four payments; that is, one every three months. The 
three first payments were to be of 400,000 livres each, and 
the last of 300,000. In case the King of Spain should dis- 
pute the matter, the King of England undertook to defend 
the town in conjunction with the Most Christian King, by the 
aid of a fleet of ships. In the event of its capture by the 
King of Spain, his Britannic Majesty promised to assist in its 
recovery by a fleet sufficiently powerful to make him master of 
the sea. Other matters entered into the treaty, but these are 
of minor interest. 

What had been won mainly by British valour, and certainly 
secured for England by British sagacity, was thus basely 
bartered away; the money being, to quote Bishop Burnet, 
‘immediately squandered away among the mistress’s crea- 
tures. Thus was Dunkirk lost, and some may be ready to 
say ‘A good thing too.’ But Englishmen then did not think 
so, especially English merchants. Dunkirk corsairs were soon 
again at work, and in the course of a very few years British 
traders sustained losses to such an amount as would have 
paid the 5,000,000 livres over and over again. It is quite 
possible that the time would have come when Dunkirk would 
have been handed over either to France or Belgium, because 
of the impolicy of maintaining a solitary fortress on the other 
side of the Channel, but there was no such impolicy then ; 
quite the contrary. As to our right to keep it, we should 
have had as good a right to keep it, even down to this day, as 
we have to keep Gibraltar, and the wisdom, perhaps, would 
have been as great in the one case as in the other. However 
that may be, it is certain that if Englishmen in 1662 did not 
see what an egregious blunder was being made, they were not 
long in finding it out. Four years after the transfer, France 
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was at war with us, and the place, even down to a late period, 
was the occasion of constant trouble. In 1694 acombined 
fleet of English and Dutch vessels assaulted it, but unsuccess- 
fully. The attempt was renewed in the following year, but 
with a similar result ; for the projected cutting through the 
Schurken had long since been an accomplished fact, and the 
armed jetty covered by a floating battery, successfully kept 
the assailants at bay. Dunkirk, however, had become such 
a public nuisance again that it was necessary to put her 
depredations down, and when the Treaty of Utrecht was 
concluded, in 1713, the King of France was obliged to 
consent to a clause which ran as follows :— 


‘The Most Christian King undertakes to level the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, to block up the port, and to demolish the sluices which 
scour the harbour, with this further condition, that such fortifications, 
port, and sluices shall never be re-constructed.’ 


The work of demolition was carried out by an English 
army under General Hill in the same year. But Dunkirk 
was irrepressible. Little by little the work of restoration 
was carried on till it became necessary in 1748, when the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded between England, 
Holland, and France, to require in the interests of English 
and Dutch shipping that the defences of the port should be 
annihilated. Five years afterwards, however, when hostilities 
had again broken out between France and England, a fleet of 
flat-bottomed boats was despatched from it under the com- 
mand of Thurot to effect a landing on the English coast. 
The fleet was dispersed and the commander slain, but that 
was not a sufficient revenge—or shall we rather say, security ? 
When the Treaty of Paris was concluded in 1763, the British 
Government had to insist that the work of destruction should 
be repeated. The French negotiator, Count Bussi, en- 
deavoured to arrange other terms in regard to Dunkirk, but 
Lord Chatham replied that the people of England considered 
the demolition of Dunkirk as a perpetual memorial of the 
subjugation of France, and that the minister who should dare 
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to change the conditions of the Treaty would risk his head. 
The defences were, therefore, again razed, and Dunkirk’s 
teeth supposed to be extracted; but during the American 
War of Independence its privateers were again at work on 
the high seas, performing their favourite operations on English 
merchantmen. It is said that in four years they captured 
about eleven hundred and eighty-seven British ships, entailing 
a loss on British merchants—including the money they were 
compelled to pay for the ransom of their ships—of thirty 
million livres. 

In 1793 an attempt was made upon the place by the then 
Duke of York, who advanced with his own division from the 
main body of the Austrian army, and made vigorous pre- 
parations for pushing the siege. The surrender was daily 
expected when the approach of General Houchard with a 
superior force, and the vigorous sorties of the besieged, com- 
pelled the Duke to raise the siege, and retire in haste with 
Field-Marshal Freitag, under whom he commanded. 

We have now completed our sketch—the sketch of an 
episode in English history not so well known as it should be. 
Such a remark, indeed, applies to more than one of the great 
doings of Oliver Cromwell, and the shameful and calamitous 
acts of his successor, Charles II. Some, indeed, remembering 
the shame connected with the reign of the ‘ Merrie Monarch,’ 
may be inclined to say, ‘The less we search into the trans- 
action the better.’ But the facts of history must be honestly 
and impartially dealt with, for only thus can they be rightly 
appreciated and scientifically used. To quote the lines made 
use of by Thomas Hollis, the antiquary, when presenting a 
portrait of Oliver to the masters and fellows of Sidney Sussex 
College :-— 


‘I freely declare it, I am for old Noll ; 
Though his government did a tyrant’s resemble, 
He made England great, and her enemies tremble.’ 


We quote the lines, however, without committing our- 
selves to the statement that the Protector’s government ‘ did 
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a tyrant’s resemble ’—but this in passing. With regard to 
the acquisition of Dunkirk, history must record that it was a 
striking display of Cromwell’s sagacity and patriotism, as 
well as of the valour of his troops; while its loss was a 
witness to the weakness and want of political foresight of 
Charles, as well as a misfortune to the country. 
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HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS IN SUNDRY 
ENGLISH POETS. 


By F. G. FLEAY, M.A., F.R, Hist. Soc, 


I, CHAUCER. (Read February 1881.) 

Ir is quite unnecessary, in addressing such a Society as this, 
for me to enlarge on the help that may be obtained in his- 
torical investigations from other researches that are purely 
literary.. I may, however, venture to express a regret that 
se little mutual assistance is usually afforded by those who 
confine themselves, too exclusively, to one or other of these 
branches of seeking after truth. A remarkable instance of 
this want of co-operation is afforded us in the earliest of the 
poems, which I shall now bring under your notice : Chaucer's 
‘ Dream, or, as it has well been renamed in our time, his ‘ Isle 
of Ladies,’ For as, on the one hand, by establishing the true 
meaning of this poem, we present to the historian new 
pastures, whence he may here and there glean, by comparison 
with known historical facts, some additions to the story of 
the time ; so, on the other, by a due use of history, we may 
throw new light on the works of our first and almost our 
greatest poet. I know that the school of modern criticism, 
which trusts the counting of its fingers rather than the 
evidence of its ears or its reason, has pronounced this poem 
spurious ; but I trust to show you that its agreement with 
history prevents our taking that view, which rests wholly on 
the ungrounded assumption that because Chaucer used no 
rhymes of -y and -ye in his later poems, he could not have 
done so in this, his very earliest that has come down to us, 

In it the poet falls asleep, in May, at a lodge in a forest, 
beside a well, after hunting. He dreams he is in an island 
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inhabited by ladies only. The queen is just returning from a 
pilgrimage to a far country, which she makes every seven years 
for three apples, one of which confers perpetual youth and 
beauty, the second supports life by the mere sight of it, the third 
gives unvarying success to its possessor. The poet’s mistress 
had anticipated the queen and got the apples, but gives her 
one out of pity. A stranger knight carries off the queen to 
his ship. They come to the island together ; Cupid appears, 
orders reconciliation and marriage. The knight goes home, to 
return in ten days; he does not return for fifteen. The queen 
dies of grief; he, finding her dead, stabs himself. A bird 
brings them to life with a miraculous grain. The queen 
sends for the poet’s mistress, who had gone home to her 
country, and persuades her to marry him. The poet awakes, 
and prays that the dream may prove true. 

In order to ascertain the historical meaning of all this we 
must first ascertain who the knight is. Speght thought he 
was John of Gaunt, and the flock of commentators have fol- 
lowed him. The poem says he was wont to dwell at Court, 
and was received (as good right) as heir, and for a worthy 
knight ; that all the estates of the land come at his first sum- 
mons ; that his father—the old, wise, hoary king of the land— 
commended his young son to his barons as born their prince 
to be. How can all this agree with John of Gaunt? How 
can it mean anyone except Edward the Black Prince? He 
was heir to the throne, young (thirty-one years old), and a 
good knight most assuredly. But this being settled, his wife 
must certainly be Joan of Kent (Joanna the Fair), the most 
beautiful woman of her time. She certainly possessed one of 
the apples; and her future destiny is most cunningly insinuated 
by the poet, when he tells us that the ladies 


‘ Her welcomed, so that it sufficed, 
Though she princess whole had be, 
Of all environed is with sea.’ 


Not but that she is a princess before marriage; the poem 
says so, and so she was, being, in fact, Edward’s cousin. They 
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had to get a dispensation for the marriage, and it is, I fancy, 
while this was a-getting that the poet makes them lie as 
dead. 

Now we can fix the date of the poem. The marriage of 
the Black Prince took place in 1361. The poem was written 
then in May that year, and the poet himself married soon 
after, in either 1361 or 1362. The Parliament mentioned in 
the poem was called on January 20, 1361, and, although the 
chroniclers do not mention the king’s speech as therein given, 
I have no hesitation in saying that it should be received as 
an addition to our annals. Another historical point is, that 
the prince addresses his Parliament in plain English undis- 
guised. This is one of the earliest instances of the disuse of 
French under such circumstances. Another slighter point is 
the place where the marriage was celebrated, viz., in a plain 
betwixt a river and a well, where no abbey, church, house, or 
village had ever been—somewhere near Windsor, I fancy ; at 
any rate, the poet fell asleep in the same place, and Chaucer 
was then in the service of the Court. That the poem agrees 
with Chaucer's life in its details, as they were received 
before our recent critics introduced their baseless guess-work, is 
clear. And, as regards the life of the Black Prince, we learn 
somewhat of his private circumstances from this poem. How 
far the love of Joan for him had misled her before marriage 
we are not told; but we are told that the death of the 
princess (the poetical death, of course, 1 mean—that is, retiring 
from the usual intercourse of life) was caused by the fear of 
the blame and shame their acquaintance might cause, by the 
tales and songs ill tongues might make of them, by the 
slander that ‘her closed isle was become an open way to 
every wight.’ It is also clear that this ill-fame is removed by 
the flowerless herb full of small leaves, which, in the language 
of all Chaucer’s poems, means by a chaste life without love’s 
lazy languishment ; in other words, as long as they were 
forbidden by their cousinhood to marry, they were ill-es- 
teemed for their intimacy, which became legitimate on the 
reception of the pope’s dispensation. There is much more in 
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this poem for which I may fairly claim that it enlightens us 
as to the lives of historical characters; but it is intelligible 
to any careful reader, and we must pass on. 

Chaucer’s next poem, the ‘Romance of the Rose,’ begun 
in 1363, in his twenty-fifth year, is a translation, and does not 
concern us ; but in 1369 he wrote a second historico-allegorical 
poem on the ‘ Death of Blanche,’! the wife of John of Gaunt, 
the nature of which has always been fully recognised. We 
need only note here that its treatment is so exactly like that 
of the ‘Isle of Ladies,’ that it is strange, indeed, that the 
supposition of the existence of a second Chaucer, author of 
the latter and of nothing else, should find credence among 
sane people. 

The next poem of the class we are considering is the 
‘Assembly of Fowls.’? Dr. John Koch has conclusively 
proved that this refers to the marriage of Richard II. with 
Anne of Bohemia; and that Mr. Furnivall’s conjecture of its 
date as being written in 1374, which had misled previous writers 
on the subject, is entirely without foundation. The true date 
is 1381-2. I must not, however, here introduce further 
details, which are accessible in Dr. Koch’s work; I do 
recommend his investigation as an example of research, 
caution, and acuteness. 

The next poem of this class has usually been looked on as 
merely imaginative and in no way an adumbration of real facts. 
Anyone, however, who will carefully compare the opening of 
‘Queen Annelyda and False Arcite’* with that of ‘The 


' In this poem Chaucer falls asleep, hears huntsmen and hounds, and follows 
them to the woods. Here he finds a knight sitting under an oak, lamenting his 
lady's death, who tells him the history of his sorrow. Chaucer rides home and 
is awaked by the castle clock striking twelve. Blanche, the lady, is identified 
from her name ‘ fair White.’ 

* Ina dream Publius Scipio appears to Chaucer, and takes him to a garden, 
where on St. Valentine’s day the birds are choosing, in the presence of the goddess 
Nature, their mates for the year. Three eagles (one of them royal) dispute for 
a female eagle who sits on Nature’s wrist ; their claims are referred to the birds’ 
conclave. They disagree : Nature puts off the decision for a year. 

% This poem, which Chaucer says he finds in Latin, which he follows first in 
Statius and after him in Corinna (who was not a Latin poetess), describes the 
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Knight's Tale,’ will, I think, agree with me that the Arcite in 
the former is not in any way the Arcite of the legend in the 
latter. The introductory stanzas from Statius have no con- 
nection with the rest of the poem, and serve as a blind to 
hide the fact that this Annelyda and this Arcite are not 
derived from a previous author by translation. Chaucer 
says his authority was Corinna, which we know is not the 
fact, none of the works of that poetess being extant. Join- 
ing to these considerations the probable date of the poem, 
1386-7, we are led to look for some real personages behind 
the poetical screen of Chaucer's verse. They are not hard to 
find. In the year 1387, ‘Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, 
forsook his wife, a young lady, noble and fair, born of the Lady 
Isabel, daughter to King Edward, and married another, that 
came with Queen Anne forth of Boheme. She was called in the 
vulgar tongue of her country Lancecrona. The Lords took 
indignation herewith, especially the Duke of Gloucester, uncle 
to the young lady that was forsaken.’ In the same year ‘ the 
Duke of Gloucester took it upon his oath that he never had im- 
agined anything to the king’s hindrance, or done anything to 
his displeasure, except that he had not given good counten- 
ance to the Duke of Ireland, nor would hereafter give him 
any, who had dishonested his kinswoman, the which he firmly 
had determined to revenge. The Duke of Gloucester, calling 
together secretly the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, and Darby, 
that were in like danger of condemnation, if they provided 
not the men speedily, he discovered to them the matter, 
They therefore gathered their armies together, determined to 
talk with the king upon the premises.’ Compare with this, 
the avowal of sacrifice to Mars by Annelyda at the end of the 
poem. If the poem be mere fiction, why does she sacrifice 
to Mars— why not rather to Venus? And why should the 


progress of Theseus, his wife Hippolyta, and her young sister Emily, towards 
Athens. This is from Statius; but Chaucer breaks off suddenly to relate the 
forsaking of Annelyda, the young Queen of Armenia, by the false Theban knight 
Arcite. Annelyda makes her complaint and avoweth sacrifice to Mars. Here 
the poem ends abruptly, 
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poem stop here? The story is not completed. All this is 
explicable on the hypothesis that the poem was written in 
1387, when the history hidden in the poem had reached this 
exact point, but not on the hypothesis that it was pure fiction 
written before the translation of Boethius (c. 1376) as Mr. 
Furnivall has it, or c. 1374 as Professor Ten Brink prefers. 
It may be worth while, just at this point of Chaucer’s life, to 
glance at his connection with English history. In October 
1386, he was Knight of the Shire for Kent in Parliament, 
the Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, having gone to Spain. 
In this Parliament the Duke of Gloucester, with fourteen 
others, were appointed Governors of the Realm. On De- 
cember 4 Chaucer lost his Comptrollership of Customs ; on 
December 14 he lost his Comptrollership of Petty Customs. 
What Chaucer did in this Parliament we know not, but he 
was certainly in trouble after it, until July 1389, when he 
obtained a new appointment. I take this poem to be an 
effort of his to attract the favour of the Duke of Gloucester, 
his own special patron, John of Gaunt, being abroad ; and the 
date of the poem to have been just previous to the defeat 
of the Duke of Ireland in battle by the Earl of Derby, 
November 1387. If anyone objects that I assumed, in the 
first place, that the date would be near this year, I answer 
that the identity of subject in the opening lines of ‘ The 
Knight's Tale’ and the first part of this poem give sufficient 
ground forthis conjecture, since the date of ‘ The Knight's Tale’ 
is fixed to 1386-7 by conclusive evidence. I will only add 
that I take the Theseus and Hippolyta entering Athens in 
triumph, in the ‘ Annelyda and Arcite, to shadow forth John 
of Gaunt and Constance of Castile, his wife, coming to London, 
after his expedition to Scotland in 1385, and before his leaving 
for Spain in 1386; the younger sister, Emily, being Isabella, 
Duchess of York, of whom more under the next poem. As 
this part of the poem is literally translated from Statius we 
must not press the confusion of Spain and Scythia, as the 
country of Constance, and Scotland and Scythia as the 
region of Theseus’s recently successful wars, 
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The next poem,' ‘The Complaint of Mars,’ is expressly 
stated by Sherley, the copier of Chaucer’s MS., to have been 
made at the commandment of Duke John of Lancaster, 
concerning, as some men say, my Lady of York, daughter to 
the King of Spain, and my Lord of Huntingdon, sometime 
Duke of Exeter. There can be no doubt of the accuracy of 
this statement. The date is uncertain, but the internal 
evidence of metre points to near contemporaneity with the 
‘Annelyda and Arcite.’ It could hardly have been written 
while John of Gaunt was abroad. I think the most likely 
date is in the early part of 1386, or possibly the latter part of 
1385, while John Holland was in disgrace for stabbing Ralph, 
heir to the Eari of Stafford. The statement in the poem, 
that his lady’s beauty made him covet and purchase his own 
death,? would be much more intelligible if interpreted of the 
actual danger he was then exposed to by the law, than if 
taken in a forced and merely poetical meaning. The histo- 
rians expressly state that he had no overt cause of quarrel 
with Ralph Stafford. Was he then the Phoebus of the poem, 
who discovered this improper connection with the Duchess of 
York? And was the Mercury in whose house Holland took 
refuge the Earl of Lancaster? We can only conjecture 
here, but one point that makes it likely that in 1385-6 
Chaucer would have his attention drawn to a conjunction of 
planets as a platform for his poem is, that in 1385 ‘the con- 
junction of two of the greatest planets chanced, to wit, of 
Jupiter and Saturn, in the month of May.’ This attracted so 
much notice that to it was ascribed afterwards ‘the great 
mutation of kingdoms that followed.’ 

The last poem that we shall have to notice is that of the 
‘Legend of Good Women.’* This cannot date earlier than 


' Mars overtakes Venus in the sign or palace of Taurus ; Pheebus espies them 
together ; Venus flies into the tower of Cyllenius, that is Mercury, who receives 
her. Mars makes his complaint in solitude. 

2 But this is very doubtful : death in the Dream and in the Good Women 
certainly means nothing more than separation between lovers. 

* Chaucer on the Ist o: May dreams that he sees the God of Love leading 
a queen, ‘ lyke a daisie for to. >en,’ with nineteen ladies following. She reproves 
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May 1386, unless we adopt the convenient, but uncritical, 
hypothesis that ‘The Knight’s Tale’ was a replica of an older 
version made in 1382. There is no trace of such an older 
version. Inthe‘ Prologue to the Legend’ this tale is mentioned 
as the ‘ Love of Palamon and Arcite.’ Hence the date is fixed 
as not earlier than 1386, and internal evidence of style pre- 
vents our putting it later. Alceste, in the ‘ Prologue,’ orders 
Chaucer to make a glorious poem of good women ‘ year by 
year :’ that is, I take it, one woman per year, and to give it 
the queen at Shane or Eltham onher behalf. It appears then 
that Alceste is not to be in England when the poem is made. 
Moreover, Cupid says of her, ‘ Wotest thou whether this be wife 
or maid, queen or countess, or of what degree ?’ These words 
indicate Constance, Queen of Castile, Countess of Richmond, 
Duchess of Lancaster, wife of John of Gaunt; she was 
neglected by him for Katherine Swynford, whom he married 
after Constance’s death in 1594,' and for her submission in 
patience might well be said to have gone down to death for her 
husband's sake. She left England with him in May 1386 for 
Spain, and from that date to 1394 we have exactly eight 
Valentine's Days for eight of the nine stories in this legend to 
be written for presentation to the queen; the first story, of 
course, accompanying the prologue in May 1386. This will 
account for the unfinished state, not only of this poem, but of 
the Canterbury Tales; for, if we suppose him to have written 
three tales a year we shall be brought to 1393 for the last year 
of the writing of these tales as well as of the ‘ Legend.’ This 
would not be an appropriate matter to notice here were it not 
that, early in 1394, Chaucer lost all his heroines and patron- 


him for making his Cryseide and translating the Romaunce of the Rose. The 
lady excuses him that he was ‘ boden maken thilke twaye of somme persone, and 
durste yt not withsaye.’ 

The queen (Alceste) orders him, while he lives, year by year, to spend the most 
part of his time in making a glorious legend of good women and false men, and 
when the book is made to give it the queen at Shane or Eltham. 

1 Of course I do not admit the mistaken view that the version of the Zegend in 
the MS. Gg. 4. 27, Camb, Univ. Libr., is the earlier version. It is clearly a 
revision made in 1394, after the death of Constance and Queen Anne. Proof 
of this is abundant, but would be out of place in an historical paper. 
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esses, the good Queen Anne, Constance of Castille, and 
Isabella of York. I suspect that Katherine Swynford’s 
influence with John of Gaunt was not favourable to him. It 
is in the end of 1393 that we find him complaining of his 
poverty to Scogan, which entirely agrees with the interpreta- 
tions here offered. In conclusion, allow me to enumerate the 
historical characters brought before us in these poems. In 
the ‘Dream,’ Edward III., Edward the Black Prince, and 
Johanna of Kent ; in the ‘ Duchess,’ John of Gaunt and his wife 
Blanche ; in the ‘ Parliament of Birds, Richard II.,and Anne 
his good queen ; in ‘ Annelyda and Arcite,’ Robert de Vere, 
Duke of Ireland, and his wife Philippa; in the ‘Complaint of 
Mars,’ John Holland, Duke of Exeter, Isabella, Duchess of 
York, and possibly Ralph, heir to the Earl of Stafford ; finally 
in the ‘Good Women,’ Constance of Castille, wife of John of 
Gaunt. In the way of dry historical fact, our knowledge is 
not largely, but it is somewhat, increased by these poems ; 
in the way of knowledge of the characters of these persons, 
of living realisation of the times in which they lived, and, 
above all, of the manner of life which allowed and encouraged 
such representations of them to be written, we may learn 
much. It is with a view of insisting on the trite, but 
neglected principle, that to gain a true knowledge of the 
history of a period we must study it in its great writers as 
much as in its chroniclers, that I venture to submit this paper 
to the Historical Society. 


II, GASCOIGNE. (Read February 1882.) 


In the former part of this paper I treated of the interpre- 
tation to be assigned to certain poems of Chaucer in the time 
of Richard II. I have now to bring before you similar in- 
vestigations concerning the reign of Elizabeth. I shall first 
treat of the poems of G. Gascoigne. This poct has lately 
been brought into notice by the reprint of three of his works 


by Mr. Arber, along with ‘ Whetstone’s Remembrance of his 
K2 
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Life and Death. Mr. Arber tells us that ‘a consideration of 
these four works in connection with his time will doubtless 
create a favourable opinion both of the genius and character 
of George Gascoigne. This was written in 1868. In the 
following year Mr. W. C. Hazlitt published an edition of his 
works: expensive, but inaccurate and incomplete. I have 
had to use the original editions for this essay. 

George Gascoigne was son and heir of Sir John Gascoigne, 
of Cardington, Bedford; born about 1525, matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; entered at the Middle Temple, 
whence he migrated to Gray’s Inn, where he was admitted an 
ancient in 1555. He had seven years before this been im- 
prisoned for dicing and other disreputable practices. Yet 
from 1557 to 1559 he was M.P. for Bedford. He was dis- 
inherited ; spent a fortune, however—whence obtained we 
know not ; and was patronised by Francis, Earl of Bedford, 
and Arthur, Lord Gray of Wilton. Before October 27, 1568, 
he married Elizabeth Breton, widow of William Breton ; for 
at that date a jury was inquiring, under a writ of mandamus, 
how to ‘protect W. Breton’s property against him in the 
interest of his child, William. In 1572 he attempted to 
become M.P. for Midhurst, but failed, objections having been 
laid against him before the Privy Council to the effect that 
he had been long lurking about to avoid arrest for debt ; that 
he was defamed for manslaughter and other great crimes ; 
that he was ‘a deviser of slanderous pasquils against divers 
persons of great calling ;’ that he was a spy, notorious ruffian, 
and atheist. He then went to the wars in Holland, whence 
he was imprisoned and returned in 1573. He had arranged 
that the pasquils above alluded to should be published 
during his absence with other poems. Mr. Hazlitt, who 
suppresses the most salient differences between the first and 
second editions, says that these poems were indiscreetly pub- 
lished by two brother authors; but a reference to the first 
edition has convinced me that the prefaces signed H. W. and 
G. T. are merely a blind, and that the whole matter was 
arranged by Gascoigne only. In 1575 he wrote entertain- 
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ments for the queen at Woodstock and Kenilworth, and 
acted therein himself. He also visited Sir Humphry Gilbert 
at Limehouse, borrowed his account of his voyage to Cathay, 
printed it without the author's knowledge, and, of course, 
pocketed the proceeds. The rest of his life—two years—he 
occupied in writing the moral poems on which Mr. Arber 
founds his estimate of his character. Let us now turn to the 
poems on which I found my opinion. 

The narrative of the adventures of Ferdinando Feronymi, 
which is the pasquil which was brought before the notice of 
the Privy Council, is concerned with his amour with Leonora 
Bellavista, or Elinor Belvoir: this lady is married to the 
son of Valasco. Gascoigne accuses her not only of adultery 
with himself, but also with her secretary, and with Hercole 
Donato and Annibal de Cosmis. Now, seeing that Elinor 
Belvoir points pretty plainly to Elinor Manners, daughter of 
George Manners, Lord Ross, heir to the barony of Belvoir, 
and wife to John Bourchier, Earl of Bath, it is not surprising 
that Gascoigne was accused of defaming a lady of great 
calling from ‘the northern parts of this realm.” Of course 
the words here quoted are omitted in the second edition of 
his poems and in Mr, Hazlitt’s reprint. Valasco I take to 
be a sort of anagram for Val. Aq. So., the vale of Agua Solis, 
the Latinised name of Bath. The poems scattered through 
the narrative, especially those on David and Bethsabe and 
on Mars and Venus, connect this story with the poems signed 
with the motto Meritum petere grave. The tale itself is 
signed Ever or never, but in the group of poems with that 
signature, as in those signed Spreta tamen vivunt, there is 
little of a distinctly personal or interpretable character ; 
except that in them he speaks of his ‘grey hair’ and his 
‘green youth past,’ which, seeing that one poem of the group 
is dated 1562, is hardly consistent with Mr. Arber’s notion 
that he was born in 1537. Nearly every poem in the 
Meritum petere grave group agrees with the tale of Ferdi- 
nando in detail, and one is even entitled ‘ Praise of a Countess,’ 
as if to give an additional indication of the lady pointed at. 
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The Earl of Bath died in 1561, so that the events alluded to 
in these two groups must date before that year. 

If we now turn to the story of Bartholomew of Bath, 
which is acknowledged to be autobiographical, even by the 
editors, who consider the Ferdinand story to be fictitious, we 
shall not find matters improved. I may remark in passing 
that Gascoigne himself identifies Bartello, the fictitious author 
of both poems, with the Green Knight, who is assuredly 
Gascoigne himself, 


‘That same knight which there his griefs begun 
Is Bat’s own father’s sister’s brother's son,’ 


and as he also identifies Bartello and Bartholomew, I am at a 
loss to understand how the authenticity of both sets of adven- 
tures can be evaded. In the poems of the Bartholomew 
group, Gascoigne complains that his second love, whom he 
calls Ferenda, which is merely a synonym of the next name, 
Natura, ‘to be borne, Hollow tree, Livia, had forsaken him 
after granting him favour for a time, that she intrigued with 
Admirals and Noble Face, that she banqueted with Ippocrace, 
but charmed him with bracelets, preferred printed poems to his 
written triumphs, and much more to the same purpose. From 
a passage in ‘Ferdinando’ it appears that the real name of 
this second love was Helen, and that Gascoigne used poems 
written for Elinor or Hellen indifferently by the device of 
using Nell as a pet name applicable to either. I take Hellen 
to be Helen Suavemberg, who married William Parr, Baron 
of Kendal, and afterwards Marquis of Northampton. The 
hollow tree, his special name for her, is a common metrical 
synonym for a boat, and Hellen Suavemberg’s arms were a 
lighter boat in fesse. The Admiral, I suppose, must have been 
Edward, Lord Clinton and Say; the Noble Face, is probably 
another translation of Belvoir: but the whole of these allu- 
sions are too obscure for certainty. What is certain is that 
Gascoigne had to retire from Court and went to Bath ; within 
a year or so he married—not happily if we may judge from 
his poems, The few poems signed Ferenda Natura should be 
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read with the Bartholomew story ; whether those signed Si 
Sortunatus infeltx should, is doubtful. In one of them there 
is a lady who rejects Gascoigne and marries a baser man, 
being induced thereto by sweet gloves and broken rings. 
Gascoigne says their names are bewrayed in the poem, but 
I cannot find them, unless the ‘gorged hawk’ alludes to 
Hellen Suavemberg’s second marriage with Thomas Gorge. 

It is not, however, for the sake of elucidating these not 
very valuable poems that I bring this subject before you. 
It is that you may form from actual examples a clearer 
picture of that Court which is so praised for its purity, and 
that you may learn to distrust the dicta of critics and historians 
who do not care to investigate details. 

One detail, the statement that he was charmed by bracelets, 
singularly illustrates the history of a more important person. 
In ‘ L’innocence de la trés illustre, trés chaste et débonnaire 
Princesse, Madame Marie, Reine d’Ecosse, &c., we read: 
‘Above all the Countess of Lenox’ (one of Ferenda’s 
associates, by the way, whom Gascoigne calls ‘another ox 
right lean,’ just as he indicates F. Pierrepont as the ‘ Bridge 
with stony arch,’ and Jane Stanhope who married Sir Roger 
Townshend as ‘one who dwells at Town’s end’), Darnley’s 
mother and maternal aunt to her Majesty, besieged her with 
letters and secret messages, and enchanted her with a pair of 
bracelets which she sent to her ; and the threats of the Bastard, 
the queen’s half-brother, the practices of this lady, the 
entreaties of several others and the force of this charm (let 
no one find this strange, seeing that the island of Albion has 
in all times been made infamous by sorcerers), were the cause 
of her condescending to their will and marrying as she did. 
This was published in Paris in 1572, and simultaneously with 
Gascoigne’s first poems. But to return. 

You have here a poet and soldier, highly honoured at 
Court, in frequent personal communication with the good 
queen, one who took a prominent part in her reception at 
Kenilworth, one whose published poems were commended by 
Stanyhurst, Chaloner, Whetstone, Raleigh—in fact, by a score 
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of well-known poets, one whose works are reprinted for our 
edification, and recommended to us with confidence that we 
shall form a favourable opinion of the poet’s character, and on 
examining these works what do we find? A man who 
openly boasts of his adulteries, and who shrinks not from 
exposing himself to any charge if he can only involve in it 
the unfortunate women who were his associates in wrong-doing ; 
a man many of whose poems are as lewd as any others of his 
time and far more filthy in expression; a coward who took 
advantage of his absence from England to print his scurrilous 
libels with misleading signatures, which he tried to evade and 
had to disavow on his return; a man with no redeeming 
feature but personal courage to counterbalance all these and 
other defects, such as gaming, prodigality, and the like. Never- 
theless he was a favourite of our good queen, under whom 
freedom was established, and in his last years he wrote moral 
rhymes. 
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THE EMPEROR FREDERICK II. OF THE HOUSE 
OF HOHENSTAUFEN. 


By THE Rev. ARTHUR ROBERT PENNINGTON, M.A., F.R. Hist. Soc., 
Canon of Lincoln Cathedral. 


THE Emperor Frederick II. was one of the most extra- 
ordinary personages in history. He has found many 
biographers among Continental writers. Muratori, Giannone, 
Von Raumer, and Hofler have described his remarkable career 
either with national pride or with stern condemnation. But 
until Dean Milman wrote his history of Latin Christianity, a 
few lines in Gibbon and a few pages of Hallam contained all 
the information which could be obtained respecting him by 
the English reader. Since the Dean wrote, information from 
other sources has been obtained, which I now propose to 
bring before you. We see this remarkable man only indis- 
tinctly through the mists of calumny and prejudice. On 
account of his long contest with the popes, he has been 
assailed by Roman Catholic writers with vituperative epithets. 
I propose in the following paper to give an account of his 
life ; to show whether or no Roman Catholic writers were 


.justified in regarding him as a monster of iniquity; to de- 


scribe his natural endowments and acquirements, and the 
services which he conferred on his country; and to bring 
before you that celebrated struggle with the popes which has 
affected the course of events in his own age, and through suc- 
ceeding generations. 

On a conical hill in Suabia, not far from Stuttgard, 
stand the ruins of an old castle. It was the cradle and home 
of the House of Hohenstaufen, who derived their name from 
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the hill Staufen, on which it is situated. The wanderer 
through that scene of desolation, where once were heard the 
rude laugh and boisterous mirth of assembled warriors and 
revellers, will dwell with feelings of melancholy on the 
instability of human greatness ; for the name which was once 
borne abroad through Europe on the trumpet-blast of fame 
has been many centuries ago blotted out from under heaven. 
That castle was built in the eleventh century by the founder 
of the family, Frederick von Buren. At first he was only a 
valiant knight, who derived his name from the hamlet subject 
to his rule. He ingratiated himself with the Emperor 
Henry IV., the celebrated antagonist of Pope Gregory VIL, 
who humbled himself before him at Canossa. The former, in 
recognition of his services, gave him the hand of his daughter 
Agnes, and for a dowry the dukedom of Suabia. His grand- 
son Conrad, whose claims as successor to his uncle Henry V. 
had been at first set aside, was afterwards, with the full con- 
sent of the Pope, elevated to the Imperial dignity. 

Conrad was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, 
the national hero of Germany, the most illustrious on the roll 
of her chivalry, whose exploits the poets have embalmed with 
their praises. Now it must be remembered that the election 
by the German Diet gave the Emperor the kingdom of Italy 
as well as Germany. At first, the Pope was the lawful subject 
of the Emperor. But the secret of the Pope’s strength was to 
be found in the fact that the coronation of the latter in Rome 
by the Pope was considered as indispensable to the assumption 
of the Imperial title. It was maintained, therefore, that he 
alone could impose conditions on the Emperor, and that, as the. 
chief function of the Emperor was to defend the Pope, it was the 
duty of the latter to see that he was properly qualified for the 
Imperial dignity, and to depose him if he did not rightly dis- 
charge his duties. For many years before the reign of Frederick 
Barbarossa, no pontiff had thought of waiting for the confir- 
mation of the Emperor. On the contrary, it was pretended 
that the Emperor ought to be confirmed by the Pope. The 
struggle of twenty years between rival candidates for the 
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Papacy in Frederick’s reign was only an effort on the part 
of the monarch to recover his supremacy over the priesthood. 
He set up pope after pope against the real Pope Alexander III. 
In all probability he would have been successful if he had 
not been engaged in hostilities with the cities of Lombardy. 
Alexander was obliged for many years to seek refuge in 
France, and even in Italy he could not maintain himself 
against the factions of Rome. Lombardy groaned beneath 
the yoke of despotism. At length all the cities, including those 
whose private animosities had led them to assist the German 
conqueror, resenting the imposition of taxes which, not having 
been for a long time paid, were obsolete, formed a league 
against the oppressor. That league was hallowed by the Pope, 
because he saw that by giving employment to his arms, it 
would aid him in his designs against Frederick. After several 
years of warfare, on the field of Legnano, the standard of the 
Empire fell before the standard of Milan. The German host, 
when flushed with victory, had previously been annihilated 
by fever within the walls of Rome. The popes set up against 
Alexander, during this period, had generally ceased to be 
respected. Frederick, humbled by his disasters, was induced 
at last not only to give freedom to the Lombard cities, but 
also to meet his adversary the Pope, Alexander IIL, at 
Venice in 1177. Three slabs of red marble, in the porch of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, indicate the spot where Frederick knelt in 
pious awe before the Pope, who raised him with tears of joy, 
and gave him the kiss of peace. A painting in the wall of 
the Ducal Palace has given currency to a legend which the 
poet has described, that— 
‘In the temple porch 
Did Barbarossa fling his mantle off 


And kneeling, on his neck received the foot 
Of the proud pontiff.’ ! 


The scene needed not this fact to give it full significance. 
For it marked the second defeat of the secular power ina 
contest which it could not repeat under more favourable cir- 


Rogers’s //aly, p. 67. 
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cumstances ; the final abandonment, by the mightiest prince 
of his time, of an enterprise which had for its object to 
compel the Pope once more to acknowledge his supremacy. 

The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa was succeeded by his 
son Henry VI., who became dangerous to the popes through 
his marriage with Constance, the heiress of Sicily and Naples, 
for he could through the possession of those territories threaten 
them on cither side of Rome. Little did Barbarossa see, at the 
time of the rejoicings for this marriage, that it would be the 
ultimate cause of the ruin of his dynasty. But the popes, as 
we shall see directly, were delivered from the danger with 
which they were threatened. A sudden death overtook the 
monarch when he had ascended to the pinnacle of worldly glory, 
for the possession of Sicily was regarded as a stepping-stone 
to the conquest of the Greek Empire. What a change had 
taken place in the course of a few short months! In the au- 
tumn he could compel the feeble old Pope Celestine to submit 
to his pleasure. In the spring of the following year, a child of 
three years of age, the son of Henry, the subject of this paper, 
was the rightful heir of the Empire; and the greatest of the 
popes, Innocent III., ascended the chair of St. Peter. 

The birth of Frederick was celebrated in strains suitable 
only to the coming of the Messiah. He was to be a sun with- 
out a cloud, which was never to suffer an eclipse. In his reign 
the wilderness was to rejoice and blossom as the rose. A 
story is told of him in his childhood which was afterwards 
considered as a prognostication of his future career of opposi- 
tion to the Papacy. He was heard to exclaim in his sleep, 
‘I cannot, I cannot.’ When inquiry was made after he woke 
as to the cause of this exclamation, he said that he seemed to 
be swallowing all the bells in the world, but that there was 
one which he could not swallow. In truth he found, as we 
shall see, the Papacy to be too tough a morsel for him. The 
Electors, with the full sanction of the Pope, deliberately broke 
the solemn promise which they had made to his father, that 
they would raise him to the throne of the Empire. They 
could not, however, deprive him of his lawful inheritance, the 
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kingdom of Naples and Sicily. A council of Regency, after 
the death of his mother, superintended the affairs of his king- 
dom. His youth was passed in a gorgeous palace, to which 
the poets represented the nations of the earth as bringing the 
richest offerings. Musselmen instructors superintended his 
education. His inheritance was, however, a prey to internal 
discord, and was ravaged by the armies of the invaders. 
Nobles and prelates, Christians and Saracens, French and 
Germans, seemed to vie with one another in ravaging Sicily 
and Apulia. He would soon have been despoiled of it if Pope 
Innocent III., whom his mother had appointed his guardian, 
had not supplied him with soldiers, and hurled his anathemas 
against his foes. Well might Frederick make this appeal to 
his royal brethren: ‘To all the kings of the earth, the inno- 
cent boy, Frederick, King of Sicily, addresses himself. 
Assemble yourselves, ye nations ; muster hither, and see if any 
sorrow be like unto my sorrow. My parents died before I 
could know their caresses. I, the offspring of so august a 
union, was handed over to servants of all sorts, who presumed 
to draw lots for my garments and for my royal person. Ger- 
mans, Tuscans, Sicilians, barbarians, conspire to worry me. 
My daily bread, drink, and freedom are all measured out to 
me in scanty proportions. No king am I: I am ruled instead 
of ruling ; I beg favours instead of granting them. Again and 
again, I beseech you, O ye princes of the earth, to aid me to 
withstand slaves, to set free the son of Cesar!’ 

But he was now to be called to a higher sphere. Otho, 
the candidate for the Empire, favoured by the Pope, who had 
undisputed possession of it by the assassination of his rival, 
had incurred the anger of Innocent by invading the patrimony 
of the Church and the kingdom of Naples. The Electors, 
taking advantage of the excommunication of Otho in conse- 
quence of that invasion, determined to transfer the kingdom 
from Otho, who had made himself very unpopular in Germany, 
to the representative of the old Hohenstaufen dynasty. They 
stated in their address that they were moved to make him 
the offer by the report of those endowments and virtues which, 
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even at that early age, had made his name illustrious. Innocent, 
blinded by anger, consented to the transfer, thus exposing the 
Papacy to the very danger arising from the union of the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily with the Holy Roman Empire 
from which he seemed to have been delivered on the death of 
Henry VI. The consequences were a desperate war between 
the Papacy and the Empire, in which the former was nearly de- 
prived of her dominion, excommunications, battles, massacres, 
the rooting out of the House of Hohenstaufen, the weakening 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and the division of Germany into 
a number of independent principalities which have been a 
source of weakness to the country through many successive 
generations. 

We see then that at this time the Emperor had begun to 
exhibit that love of learning and those abilities which had 
caused him to stand out prominently from the common herd 
of his fellow-countrymen. The handsome forehead, the 
countenance beaming with intelligence, as they appear on 
his coins, seem to indicate the possession of intellectual 
powers of the highest order, which made him pre-eminently 
the wonder of his age. His contemporaries attributed them 
to the arts of the astrologers and necromancers in whose 
company he delighted. We have evidence that he was most 
anxious to cultivate them, and that he encouraged others to 
follow his example. In 1232 he sent to the renowned 
University of Bologna translations into Latin of Aristotle's 
works on logic and mathematics, with the following letter :— 


‘We have always loved knowledge from our youth ; whatever 
time we can steal from state affairs we cheerfully dedicate to reading 
the many works stored in our library. We have stripped the works 
written by the Greek and Arabic philosophers of their old garb ; 
we have had them translated by chosen men, maintaining faithfully 
the virginity of the words. We do not wish to keep all these to our- 
selves ; you are the first to whom we send them, since you are the 
illustrious nurslings of philosophy, who skilfully draw new waters out 
of the old cisterns. Do you make them public for the use of stu- 
dents, to the glory of your friend Ceesar.’ 
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He had also established a university at Naples. Masters 
and scholars were all alike invited to a rich banquet. Riches 
and honours would be showered upon distinguished students, 


‘ We keep the students,’ he says, ‘ within view of their parents ; we 
save them many toils and long foreign journeys ; we protect them 
from robbers ; they used to be pillaged while travelling abroad ; they 
may now study with small cost and short wayfaring, thanks to our 
liberality.’ 


This university, if it had continued to flourish, would have 
hastened on the glorious era of Italian art and literature. 
Men of genius from all countries were invited to take up 
their abode at his court. Two of them could give instruction 
in arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra. <A treatise by one of them 
on square numbers, dedicated to him, has only lately been 
discovered. Medical science was most carefully cultivated in 
his dominions. No one was allowed to give lectures on 
medicine except at Naples and Salerno. No one could 
practise medicine who could not produce testimonials from 
the board established in those cities, or without five years’ 
study of medicine. An oath was required from all druggists 
to take heed in compounding medicines, 

To Frederick also belongs the merit of having encouraged 
the development of the Italian language. We have the testi- 
mony of Dante to this effect in his treatise ‘di Volgare 
Eloquenza.’ ‘When we contemplate the pains bestowed upon 
the land of Sicily we must blush for our princes, who, leaving 
the track of heroes, follow in the footsteps of the ordinary 
rabble ; but Frederick and his noble son Manfred gave proof 
of their nobility and superiority of mind by following pursuits 
worthy of men, and by disdaining such as were fit only for 
the brute creation, whence men of high aspirations, and 
gifted with noble minds, endeavour to follow the example of 
the majesty of such great princes. Whereupon it happened 
that all Italian compositions of any merit emanated from the 
court of these exalted monarchs; and as the seat of their 
royalty was in Sicily, whatever was composed by our ances- 
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tors was termed Sicilian, which denomination is retained even 
now; and it is not in the power of ourselves or of our 
descendants to alter that appellation.’ In fact, at one time it 
seemed as if Palermo and not Florence would be the cradle 
of the sweet Italian tongue. The region which Frederick go- 
verned was, indeed, consecrated by poetry and song. In Sicily 
‘Theocritus had sung the delights of a life passed by shepherds 
and shepherdesses with their lowing herds and bleating flocks, 
amid flowery meadows and near warbling groves; and on 
Naples looked down the tomb of Virgil, the immortal bard of 
Mantua. The Emperor Frederick was a poet who could not 
only celebrate the charms of his sovereign lady, ‘the flower of 
all flowers, the rose of May,’ but could also exhibit his appre- 
ciation for the beauties of nature—for the lake, sleeping like 
a crystal mirror in the bosom of the mountains, the golden 
cornfields, the gardens of roses, and the glorious landscapes 
of his beloved Italy. His sons, Edward and Manfred, have 
bequeathed to us poems in the Italian language. His”secre- 
tary, Pier de Vigne, has left us the earliest specimen of the 
Italian sonnet. He himself could speak all the languages 
spoken by his subjects, not only Italian, but Greek, Latin, 
German, French, and Arabic. If he had lived, the study of 
the Greek language might have taken place before the capture 
of Constantinople. The fragrant flowers of Hymettus might 
have been seen in those days blooming in the bowers which 
adorned the banks of the Tiber and the Arno. 

Frederick also delighted in sculpture, painting, and 
architecture. We are informed that palaces rose in various 
parts of his kingdom remarkable for their elaborate adorn- 
ment and the chaste beauty of their architecture, adorned 
with mosaics and marbles of different colours, enriched, too, 
with sculptures, as well as with paintings by the hands of the 
most eminent masters. In fact, it was evident that learning 
and art were basking beneath the smiles of a patron such as 
had never appeared in the world since the days of Alfred and 
Charlemagne. Under his fostering influence every branch of 
learning was starting into life after the slumber of ages. 
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Frederick’s age can only be compared to that glorious era of 
the Renaissance, when the sun of learning, no longer shorn 
of his beams, poured a flood of light over the dark places 
of Europe. 

Frederick was not only distinguished for his love of polite 
literature, but also for his ardour in the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge. He was himself an author on medical subjects. 
He was a great patron of natural history. He used his friendly 
relations with eastern kings to form a collection of animals 
not often seen in Europe—the elephant, camel, giraffe, and 
camelopard. He also wrote a treatise on Hawking, which 
is still cited with respect. He classifies birds, and treats 
generally of their habits, describing, in particular, a white 
cockatoo sent to him by the Sultan of Cairo. He goes on to 
treat of their various methods of flying, fighting, and moulting. 
He describes the nests, incubation, migration, and plumage of 
hawks. Painting has perpetuated his connection with this 
sport. In the great hall at Frankfort, adorned with the por- 
traits of all the German Cesars, Frederick is represented with 
a hawk on his wrist. 

But poetry and science were very far from occupying all 
the thoughts of this distinguished monarch. His great con- 
cern was the internal regulation of the kingdom committed to 
his charge. His code in Sicily and Naples was framed with 
the special view of securing equal rights to all classes of his 
subjects, and of delivering them from the yoke of the feudal 
oppressor. He stripped the nobles and prelates of their 
jurisdiction in criminal cases. He also decreed that any 
count or baron, carrying on war on his own account, should 
lose his head and his goods. These were amazing strides in 
the right direction, but the former was quite unprecedented in 
feudal kingdoms. Many justiciaries were appointed through- 
out the kingdom. No one might hold this office without the 
authorisation of the crown. He strove to make his officials as 
righteous as he was himself. He himself came before his 
courts. So great was his love of justice, that he would rather 
lose his cause than win it if he were in the wrong. No 
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advocates were allowed to practise without an examination 
by the judicial bench. They were obliged to take an oath 
that they would allege nothing against their conscience. The 
court furnished widows, orphans, and the poor with champions 
free of expense. The law, by which it was guided, en- 
deavoured to secure an even-handed administration of justice. 
For instance, any shopman detected in stretching the cloth 
which he sold beyond the fair measurement, or using false 
weights and measures, was liable to a heavy penalty, and was 
whipped through the town. He found that the poor were 
often robbed of their crops and vines by the rapacity of the 
wealthy. He decreed that a male transgressor must undergo 
imprisonment. Less mercy was, however, shown to the 
female attendant, who, secure of her master’s protection, 
had plucked the fruit of the vine-dressers. She was to be 
flogged round the town, whatever might be the rank of 
her lord. 

In the government of the country the principle on which 
he acted was that the glory of the ruler was the happiness 
and prosperity of his subjects. At one time, when he needed 
every ounce of gold for public purposes, he blamed his 
ministers for raising the tariffs. Even Pope Clement, the 
great enemy of the House of Hohenstaufen, was obliged to 
bear an unwilling testimony to the statesman-like qualities of 
its greatest ornament. When Charles of Anjou, who had 
despoiled it of its inheritance, complained of the poverty of 
its resources, he said to him :—‘ Who can pity the poverty of 
which you complain, when you have not the ability or the 
sense to live on the resources of the realm in which the noble 
Frederick, who had greater expenses than you, was able to 
enrich both himself and his subjects enormously, and besides 
to replenish Lombardy, Tuscany, the Two Marches, and 
Germany?’ The same enlightened regard for the welfare of 
the community led him to direct each town in his kingdom 
to send two deputies to an assembly appointed to meet at 
Foggia, not for the purpose of voting the supplies, for 
Frederick had previously fixed the amount, but for the 
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purpose of regulating the ways and means of raising them. It 
is possible that we in England are greatly indebted to him. 
Earl Simon de Montfort, about thirty years after the time 
just referred to, summoned the merchant and the trader to sit 
beside the knight of the shire, the baron, and the bishop, in the 
Parliament of the realm. We know that Earl Simon had 
visited the Imperial Court, and was acquainted with the 
legislation of Frederick. All his efforts to introduce similar 
improvements into Northern Italy failed through the opposi- 
tion of the Pope and the independent spirit of the munici- 
palities. Six hundred years of tyranny and foreign oppression 
must pass away before this part of Italy could obtain the 
blessing of a mild and paternal government under the House 
of Savoy. The system established in Sicily proved indeed 
like Jonah’s gourd, which sprang up in a night and withered 
in a night. The golden age of Sicily was the reign of 
Frederick II. The truth is, that his marvellous powers were 
wasted on an age not ripe for them. Soon after his death, 
tyranny reigned uncontrolled through the country. Strange 
as it may seem to an Englishman, the history of Sicily has 
been one of retrogression. Neapolitan writers, not very far 
removed from the times in which we live, Giannone, Colenta, 
Galanti, and Amari, look back with a sigh to the good old 
days of the illustrious Hohenstaufen King. 

But we must now speak of his terrible struggle with the 
Papacy. The aggressive designs of the Popes were un- 
doubtedly the cause of the undying enmity with which they 
pursued this illustrious and unfortunate monarch. The 
emperors were willing to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Popes in the spiritual department, but they wouid endure 
no superior as temporal rulers. The Popes, on the other 
hand, wished to reign supreme in both departments. 
Frederick aspired to a supremacy altogether irreconcilable 
with that of the supreme pontiff. The inheritance of the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, already referred to, was one 
cause of the animosity with which he was pursued by the 
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by his possession of it, he could threaten the Pope, as we 
have seen, on the south as well as the north. 

Frederick’s misfortune was that he had given Gregory IX. 
(a man of vast learning, indomitable resolution, amazing 
energy, and unbounded ambition, who, at the age of eighty, 
became Pope in 1227) a hold upon him of which he did not 
fail to make use for the advancement of his own pretensions. 
In a moment of that youthful enthusiasm which he had in- 
herited from his grandfather Barbarossa, he had made a vow 
at San Germano, in July 1225, under pain of a sentence of 
excommunication if he neglected to fulfil it, that he would 
in two years, in August 1227, engage in a Crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Places from the infidel. The wars in 
his dominions had hitherto prevented him from rushing, with 
his gallant hosts, like a mighty torrent, upon the plains of 
Asia. Doubtless he intended to fulfil his vow ; but he thought 
that he might postpone his departure till he could go without 
hazard. 

He sailed before the day appointed, but was obliged by 
illness to return. Gregory immediately attacked him in a 
style of passionate invective in which truth was artfully 
blended with falsehood ; accused him of having returned 
because he preferred the luxurious ease of his kingdom to the 
hardships of the Crusade; and concluded by fulminating 
against him, in 1227, the sentence of excommunication, 
which was renewed twice in the same year, while the bells 
were tolled, and the priests around him extinguished their 
torches.! Frederick addressed a manifesto to the Sovereigns 
of Europe in a style equally acrimonious, in which he called 
on them to unite with him against one who was exerting 
every effort to cast around them the chains of the oppressor.’ 
On March 23, 1228, he was again excommunicated, and his 
kingdom was placed under an interdict. 

Frederick soon afterwards sailed for the Holy Land in 
June or July 1228, but he was followed by Gregory with ban 


1 Matthew Paris, pp. 431-4, 461-7, an, 1228, N. 1~4. 
2 Matthew Paris, sub an. 1228, written at the end of 1227, December 6. 
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and anathema because he had not given satisfaction to the 
Church before his departure! When he had been for a short 
time in Palestine, a vessel arrived with the intelligence that a 
Papal army had broken into Apulia, and was ravaging that 
country. As he was not fired with the ambition of Coeur de 
Lion, who would not have been satisfied unless he had per- 
formed prodigies of valour, and had hewn for himself a way 
to the Holy Sepulchre through the hosts confederate against 
him, and as he was anxious to return for the defence of his 
patrimony against the great enemy of his race, he determined 
to secure by negotiation what he had not obtained by force of 
arms, and concluded a by no means inglorious treaty with the 
Sultan for the surrender of Jerusalem. His rapid return in 
July 1229 disconcerted the hostile measures of the Pope 
against his territory. The latter, on hearing of the treaty, 
became more determined in his hostility to Frederick. When it 
might have been supposed that age would have chilled his 
ardour, and that he would have abstained from passionate 
language, he issued a still fiercer excommunication than 
before, and called on the princes and potentates of Europe to 
arise in their wrath, and to aid him in sweeping from his path 
the contumacious Emperor who defied his authority. They 
had not, however, much difficulty in discovering the malevo- 
lent spirit which dictated this opposition ; and were con- 
vinced that Frederick ought to have been honoured by the 
Pope because he had obtained for pilgrims the privilege of 
access to the Holy Sepulchre. As for these reasons they 
were unwilling to range themselves on his side, the Pope was 
obliged to absolve him without any satisfaction for his special 
sin, and thus to admit the injustice of his former sentence of 
excommunication.? Frederick, however, by consenting, though 
a conqueror, to the restoration of the places which he occu- 
pied in the Papal territories, and to other terms disadvan- 
tageous to himself, showed that he could not shake off that 


' Jordanus, in Raynald. sub anno. 
2 Matthew Paris, pp. 469, 470, 472, 476-86, 490. aynaldus, an. 1229, N. 
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awe of the Papacy which lay like a leaden weight on the _ 
minds of the inhabitants of Europe. 

A hollow truce of nine years, from 1230 to 1239, between the 
Pope and the Emperor was succeeded by a still more deadly 
conflict. The Pope had strengthened his cause by allying 
himself with the Lombard republics, and by coming forward 
as their champion against the Emperor who sought, like his 
grandfather, to deprive them of that liberty which was their 
inalienable birthright. Frederick now availed himself of the 
opportunity of attacking them afforded to him by their 
support of his son in his unnatural rebellion against him.' 
After a great victory at Cortenuova, in 1237, several of the 
Lombard cities threw open their gates to the conqueror. 
Milan, Brescia, Piacenza, and Bologna alone bade defiance to 
him ; but without aid they would soon bow their necks 
beneath his yoke. The probability was that all Italy would 
soon be prostrate at the feet of the conqueror. The Pope 
would in this case become a vassal of the Empire.? The 
danger was no common one. All grand visions of Empire 
would have vanished away. Frederick would have reigned 
supreme over the souls and bodies of his subjects. The 
banner of the Papacy would have been lowered, and would 
have been replaced by the eagle of the Hohenstaufen. The 
heads of the various Churches of Christendom would not have 
obeyed the mandates of one who had become a vassal of the 
Empire. Foreign princes would have cast off their allegiance 
to him. The Papal system would have come to an end 
before the appointed time. 

The Pope saw his danger, and determined to exert every 
effort to preserve his high place among the nations. He at 
once made alliance with Venice, took the Lombard republics 
under his protection, and entered into mortal combat with 
the Empire. It was not difficult to discover a pretext for 
commencing hostilities. Again, on March 24, 1239, the 
thunderstorm of excommunication and interdict burst over 


1 Muratori, xvi. 624. 
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the head of Frederick. Again, in reply to an address of 
the latter to the Princes of Christendom, in which he 
arraigned the base conduct of the Pope, he delivered a 
more passionate declamation than those which he had 
formerly published against him. It was full of calumnious 
charges, and showed the Pope to be wanting in the true 
spirit of Christianity. He rises in it from one bold invec- 
tive to another, and uses more and more of the language 
of reproach and defiance. The princes and potentates of 
Europe were unwilling to range themselves on his side. 
Many of them saw that the Pope ought to have honoured 
the Emperor for his signal services in Palestine ; that he had 
not, like the Pope, oppressed Christendom with his exactions ; 
and that the fierce invectives of the latter were dictated by 
inexorable hatred, and by the determination not to submit to 
his supremacy.' Gregory, however, though supported only 
by the arms of the free cities, and by the mercenary troops 
paid with the money which Henry III. of England, that weak 
tool of the Papacy, in spite of the strong remonstrances of the 
nobles and clergy, allowed him to collect in England for the 
so-called Holy War,’ confronted with an undaunted mien 
his powerful adversary. He excited the vehement anger 
of the princes of Germany and of the King of France by his 
effrontery in deposing Frederick, and in making an offer of 
the Imperial Crown to Robert, the brother of the latter, which 
he indignantly refused. But his feeble forces were unable to 
cope with the powerful legions of the Emperor. Town after 
town in his territories was wrested from him. Once the awe 
of the Papacy, which Frederick could not always shake off, 
caused him to forego an important advantage, and prevented 
him from finishing the war by the capture of Rome. But 
Frederick determined not again to abandon the certain pro- 
spect of a glorious triumph over his foe. The Pope, however, 
still bore up against him with undaunted courage. He 


' Matthew Paris, writing in his Monastery of St. Albans, sub anno 1239, 
expresses these views. 
2 Matthew Paris, sub ann. 1240. 
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sought to surround himself with spiritual terrors, and sum- 
moned a General Council. Frederick prevented it from being 
held by seizing the vessels conveying several of the prelates 
to it, and committing them to prison.’ The raging lion stood 
at bay in a circle which, as his foes pressed on, became con- 
tinually narrower. The capture of the city seemed inevit- 
able. The Pope, however, was spared this humiliation. 
At the age of nearly 100, when he ought to have been 
preparing himself by spiritual exercises for his final change, 
his spirit passed away with the words of defiance and hatred 
on his lips, just after he had seen the camp-fires of the 
marauders, who were about to be let loose for pillage and 
massacre, within the walls of the Eternal City. 

Frederick had now gained a glorious victory over the 
Papacy. The sun of the Empire shone forth with unclouded 
majesty. He had previously, in the year 1235, displayed his 
might in Germany. At the renowned Diet of -Mayence, 
summoned in 1235 for the purpose of completing the pacifi- 
cation of Germany, after having subdued the rebellion of his 
son, he appeared as the most powerful monarch who had ever 
swayed the sceptre of the Holy Roman Empire. He was 
surrounded by princes and prelates who reverenced him, not 
only on account of his personal qualities, but also because 
the glory of Fatherland seemed to be bound up with the glory 
of the House of Hohenstaufen. He had also gained fame by 
the glorious victory at Cortenuova. The nations of Europe 
little thought at this time that the sun would be soon shorn of 
its beams, and that before another generation had passed away 
the glory of the House of Hohenstaufen would be extinguished 
for ever. 

The death of Gregory in 1241 was followed by the election 
of Celestine IV., who died a month afterwards. Sinibald 
Fiesco, of a house in Genoa, who, having been elected in 
June 1243, after the Pontifical chair had been vacant for 
two years, assumed the title of Innocent IV., proved a far 
more formidable opponent to Frederick than his predecessor, 
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The Emperor, in consequence of the advantages which he 
had gained in his combat with Gregory, seemed able to 
extort from the Pope the repeal of the sentence of excommu- 
nication. Negotiations were soon begun with a view to this 
object. The conditions of reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties which were proposed and at length sworn to 
by the Imperial ambassadors on March 31, 1244, in the name 
of the Emperor, though they involved an acknowledgment of 
the undoubted rights of the Empire, were found, on examina- 
tion, to be so disadvantageous to him, inasmuch as he was 
required to surrender his fortresses, and to abandon all the 
advantages which he had gained in his conflict with the 
Papacy, that he soon began to shrink back from the fulfil- 
ment of them.' Innocent, feeling that he was in the power 
of the Emperor, fled in disguise to Civita Vecchia, where, 
embarking on board a galley, one of the fleet of twenty-three 
galleys which were waiting there for him, he fled first to 
Genoa and afterwards to Lyons. He knew that in this last 
city he could act as an independent potentate. When he 
was safe from the vengeance of the Emperor he was guilty of 
an unwarrantable assumption of authority ; ‘to the astonish- 
ment and horror of all who heard him,’ in 1245 he deposed 
Frederick in a full council of the Church, and absolved his 
subjects from their allegiance. Frederick had no sooner 
heard of this display of Papal arrogance than, bursting with 
wrath, he re-crowned himself with his own hand in the 
presence of a full court,? and published a manifesto to the 
nations of Europe, in which he denounced in the strongest 
terms his tyranny and injustice.‘ The Pope, breathing equai 
fury, called on the subjects of the Emperor to revolt from 
their monarch. But the incantation of the mighty magician 
had not yet displayed its subtle power. Innocent, after 
several ineffectual attempts to raise up a rival sovereign 
in Germany, found an emperor in the person of Henry of 


' See Matthew Paris, sub ann. 1244. 

? Jbid. pp. 886-7, 896, 920. See also Giannone, Stor. di Napoli, lib. xvii. 
cap. 3. 

* Matthew Paris, pp. 753-756, 928. * Peter de Vinea, lib. i. 3. 
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Thuringia. The gold of England, and the sermons of the 
prelates and clergy who preached the crusade against 
Frederick, raised for him a large army. But the forces of 
Frederick inflicted on him a crushing defeat, after which he 
died of shame and vexation. The Pope again endeavoured 
in vain ‘to thrust greatness’ on several princes, but at length 
succeeded in inducing William of Holland to accept the 
imperial dignity. The leading princes were very indignant 
with the Pope for deposing an Emperor of Germany. 

But now dark clouds began to gather over the ill-fated 
monarch. The defeat which he sustained before Parma on 
February 18, 1248, when his outworks were destroyed, and 
the imperial crown, with a large amount of treasure, fell into 
the hands of the victors'—the fate which had befallen his 
beloved son Enzio, remarkable for his personal beauty, his 
bravery, his skill in war, his love of music and poetry, who, 
after having fought valiantly against his father’s foes, was 
taken prisoner and consigned to perpetual imprisonment at 
Bologna—the treachery of his bosom friend and counsellor, 
Peter de Vinea, whom he detected, as he imagined, in a 
design of carrying him off by poison,’ wrung his heart with 
anguish and paralysed his energies. Now, in a strange state 
of irresolution, he would rush upon the Pope, and obtain his 
absolution by force of arms; now, when the spell of the 
Papal majesty was upon him, he would be willing to crouch 
in abject submission before his throne. Thus, then, he became 
incapable of contending with his resolute adversary. His 
inhuman treatment of the prisoners captured at Parma, his 
denunciations of the avarice of the clergy, who, he declared 
in his manifesto, ought to be deprived of their superfluous 
wealth, had alienated from him many of his former supporters, 
and had given strength to the league formed against him in 
Germany. At length the end came. He was overtaken with 


' Muratori, Annal, sub anno. 

? Matthew Paris (pp. 1015-16) gives us the words used by him on this occa- 
sion, which show his anguish: ‘ Woe is me! mine own flesh and blood fight 
against me.’ Dante, however, with whom Peter de Vinea conferred in Hell, 
asserted his innocence. —/nferno, xiii. 58. 
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mortal sickness at Fiorentino, and breathed his last in the 
arms of his son Manfred, who, with filial duty, spoke to him 
words of peace and consolation during the last fearful struggle 
between the body and spirit. 

We see then that the Empire was beaten down in this 
conflict. The Pope succeeded in the deposition of the 
Emperor. The result is a convincing proof of the awe of 
the Papacy with which the minds of men were overpowered 
during the thirteenth century. We have seen that Frederick 
was the most powerful and beloved monarch who ever sat on 
the throne of the Holy Roman Empire. He was at the 
same time terrible in his wrath to all who provoked him to 
the conflict. The monarchs of Europe, though they did not 
aid him, did not oppose him in his terrible struggle with the 
Papacy. The only exception was the weak Henry III., who 
allowed, as I have said, money to be collected for the Pope 
in England ; and, though the brother of the Empress, did not 
prevent the publication of the sentence of excommunication 
in his realm. Nay, many of the princes and potentates of 
Europe were very angry when they witnessed the implacable 
hostility with which he was pursued by the Popes. The pious 
St. Louis, King of France, and the princes of Germany, were 
very indignant on account of the audacity of Innocent in 
‘deposing a monarch who had no superior in Christendom. 
The former even declared that he had not found so much 
religion in the Pope as in the Emperor.' Many of the 
highest Churchmen too ranged themselves on his side. On 
the other hand, the Western Church was alienated from the 
Papacy by its extortions and usurpation of benefices. The 
resentment against the Pope in England on this account was 
so great that it seemed as if the nation would cast off his 
usurped dominion.? The rapacity of the Papal See, and the 
aggressions on the rights of the clergy under Innocent IV., 
surpassed all description. For extortion and other vices 


1 Matthew Paris, sub ann. 1239. 

2 Matthew Paris, 1245.. He is the best authority for the impressions which 
prevailed in Christendom. Almost every page contains details and complaints of 
the exorbitant imposts laid on England by the Roman Church, 
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Innocent was branded as Antichrist by Robert Grossteste, the 
noble-minded Bishop of Lincoln.'' Men were horrified when 
they witnessed the undying enmity exhibited by those who, 
as the ambassadors of the Prince of Peace, ought to have 
allayed instead of fomenting civil discord. This enmity was 
so great that it led them to heap upon Frederick the most 
malignant curses,’ to utter against him the grossest calumnies, 
to apply to him the most opprobrious epithets, to encourage 
designs for his assassination, to stir up rebellion in his 
dominions, to seek in every way to accomplish his ruin. 
Innocent IV. hated him so much that, when he heard of his 
death, he used the following language, which makes us shud- 
der as we read it: ‘Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth 
be glad; for the thunder and the tempest with which a 
powerful God has so long threatened your heads are changed 
by the death of that man into refreshing breezes and fertilising 
dews.’ 

We see, then, that the Pope was at an obvious disadvan- 
tage. But though, further, he was called upon to contend 
with an adversary who brought to bear against him the 
whole force of the Empire, by which he was occasionally 
almost overwhelmed, though he could not induce any of the 
sovereigns of Europe to come to the rescue, or strike a blow 
in his defence, though he was aided only by the arms of the 
free cities, and by the mercenary troops whom the subsidies 
of England had enabled him to equip, though he had to 
contend with the citizens of Rome who were often rising in 
insurrection against him, he was so terrible in his strength 
that he was able to depose and beat down to the earth this 
heroic and unfortunate monarch. 

We have no doubt that the mendicant friars, the standing 
army of the Papacy—found alike in the cottage of the poor 
and the cabinets of princes, whose influence with the multi- 
tude has never been surpassed—not only contributed, by 


' Matthew Paris, pp. 1160-62, 1196. 
2 Jbid. pp. 646, 667-9, 667-85, 812-884. 
* Raynaldus, sub anno 1251, and Sismondi, Aépub. Lal., vol. ii., p. 244. 
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their declamations and by the stories which they circulated 
through Europe, to loosen the hold of Frederick on the 
allegiance of his subjects, but also to intensify that religious 
awe of the Popes which enabled them to proceed success- 
fully to the grossest act of usurpation to be found in the 
annals of the Papacy.'’ Even Frederick could not shake 
off his awe of the adversary with whom he was engaged 
in mortal combat when he was about to gain some 
important advantage; often he would not persevere in 
his course, but shrank back overpowered and confounded 
by the contemplation of one whose form seemed to dilate 
into a supernatural grandeur, like the form of the Prince 
of Darkness, as Milton has described him when he stood 
‘collecting all his might,’ ‘like Teneriff or Atlas un- 
removed,’ ready to do battle with the angelic squadron of the 
Almighty. Like Dante, the immortal bard of Italy, Frederick 
made a distinction between individual popes and the high 
dignity with which they were invested. Thus the former 
describes Pope Nicholas as buried in the infernal regions, on 
account of his simony, head foremost in the livid rock. 
Flames play over the soles of his feet, causing them to 
move to and fro in restless agony. He is represented as 
anticipating a similar fate for Pope Boniface, whom he 
directly charges with having, by corrupt means, attained the 
Papal tiara, and with having made use of the opportunities 
afforded by his exalted dignity to add to the immense piles 
of wealth which he had accumulated around him.’ But yet so 
strong was Dante’s conviction of the dignity of the office that, 
though he might have been expected to honour Frederick II. 
on account of his lofty gifts and his persecution of heretics, 
by which the latter intended to show that he was a true son 
of the Church, and because he was one of that imperial race 
to which the poet looked as the means of consolidating the 


1 Peter de Vinea (i. 18-19) says that the mendicant orders, whom he calls ‘ the 
Pope's evil angels,’ were let loose against Frederick, to inflame the people down 
to the lowest by their unscrupulous denunciations, 

2 Inferno, canto xix, 1, 105-111. 
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different States of Italy into a kingdom, and of reviving the 
glories of those days when she sat as a queen among the 
nations, he has, because of his incessant warfare with the 
Papacy, considered himself obliged to represent Aim alone of 
the emperors as placed in the lowest part of hell. We find 
Frederick in the city of Dis itself, the heat in which is so 
intense that it illumines with a ruddy glow the iron battlements 
around it, confined like other heretics in a burning sepulchre, 
from which are heard groans of the bitterest anguish.' Thus, 
while Frederick honoured the office, he has denounced in the 
strongest terms the tyranny, the injustice, the rapacity, and 
the arrogance of the Popes with whom he contended. He 
and the men of his generation had a far deeper awe of the 
Papacy than the contemporaries of Henry IV. and Frederick 
Barbarossa. Though he was pursued by the Popes with a 
fiercer hatred than they experienced, he could not venture, 
like them, to set up an antipope; while they raised one 
potentate after another to the imperial dignity. Occasionally, 
too, he was disposed to sue humbly for absolution ; but, when 
he found that they spurned him from their feet, he sent them 
a message of defiance, and fought valiantly against them. 
He was, like his ancestors, unsuccessful in the struggle. 
Many in that age recognised the right of the Pope to de- 
throne him. His deposition, and the struggle to assert his 
rights which it occasioned, inflicted an injury on the Empire 
from which it never recovered. No doubt his reverence for 
the Papacy occasioned an indecision which led to his defeat. 
Though he never resigned the imperial dignity, he may be 
said to have been virtually deposed by the edict of Innocent, 
for he passed the remainder of his life in the midst of war, 
sedition, and treason, without enjoyment of the repose of 
royalty, and with a limited possession of the dignity and 
authority of the Holy Roman Emperor. But, though he was 
almost heart-broken by his misfortunes, he struggled on 
bravely to the end of his days, and did not humble himself 


Dante, /zferno, canto x. ver. 119. 
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before the Popes, like Henry IV. at Canossa, and Frederick 
Barbarossa at Venice. 

The partisans of Rome have visited this illustrious 
monarch with unsparing censure; his friends, on the other 
hand, have regarded him as the incarnation of Deity. The 
truth lies between the two extremes. The friend of St. Louis 
could not have been devoid of virtues. We can see that he 
was remarkable for his justice, magnanimity, and generosity, 
that he was a man of winning manners, and that he was ardently 
beloved by his followers ; but we can see that the Popes were 
not altogether wrong when they branded him with censure. 
He lent his sanction to treachery. If he wished to get an im- 
pregnable castle into his hands, we learn from his Registers that 
he gave this direction to his generals : ‘ Pretend some business, 
and warily call the castellan to you; seize on him if you can, 
and keep him till he cause the castle to be surrendered.’ We 
know also that his character was stained with more than one 
deed of cruelty. He gave directions that those who had 
been guilty of treason should be wrapped in lead, and cast 
into a furnace. He caused twenty noble ladics whom he 
captured after one of his sieges to be bricked up in a prison, 
where they died a death of lingering agony. We know also 
that his harem was the scandal of Christendom. We are 
sorry to be obliged to add that, though the charge that he 
was inclined to the religion of Mahomet is an invention of his 
enemies—for with strange inconsistency they represent him as 
saying that the three religions of Christ, of Mahomet, and the 
Jews are to be placed on the same level of imposture—we 
must admit that he indulged in a dangerous laxity of belief 
and levity of expression which cast a shade over his cha- 
racter. For instance, he once said that if the God of the 
Jews had seen his kingdom, the Terra di Lavoro, Calabria, 
Sicily, and Apulia, He would not have praised the land which 
He promised to the Jews and bestowed upon them. He was 
also charged with having, during his crusade, mockingly said 
to those around him, as he pointed to a corn-field, ‘ There 
grows your god!’ meaning the bread used in the holy wafer. 
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We cannot doubt that the unholy lives of the Popes, the in- 
justice with which he was assailed by them, affected unfavour- 
ably his belief in the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
While, however, we see plainly that many charges of the 
Popes against him were well founded, we altogether deny 
that he was a monster of wickedness. Even bitter Romanists 
are obliged to admit that as a man of genius, a poet, a legis- 
lator, and a warrior, he was very far above all his contem- 
poraries. 

The Popes then beat down to the earth this illustrious 
monarch. They were determined, too, not to be satisfied till 
they had rooted out the House of Hohenstaufen. 

Manfred, the son of Frederick, who had all his father’s good 
qualities without his father’s faults, ‘ gentle and fair and comely 
of aspect,’ was slain in defending his nephew’s inheritance from 
Charles of Anjou, to whom the Pope had offered it. Conradin, 
the grandson of Frederick, the last of the race, having been 
taken prisoner by Charles of Anjou, in an expedition the object 
of which was to recover his kingdom of Sicily and Naples, was 
doomed, perhaps with the approval and in accordance with the 
suggestion of Pope Clement, to be executed as a felon and 
a rebel on a public scaffold. The fruits of his genius have 
perished like his race. The Great Charter of John of Eng- 
land is still preserved and regarded with reverence as the 
palladium of our liberties. The constitutions of Frederick II. 
are abandoned to a few antiquaries. A few coins, a few 
mouldering ruins, a few rhymes, and a Latin treatise, are the 
only remains of one who was in his own day the wonder of the 
world. In truth we cannot contemplate without emotion that 
elevation and that downfall, the saddest recorded in history. 

We cannot, however, regard the extinction of the House of 
Hohenstaufen asa calamity. The probability is that, if it had 
continued to flourish, we should have witnessed the revival of 
a universal empire in Europe as powerful as the empire of 
Augustus. Italy and Germany willingly submitted to Fre- 
derick’s authority. Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Denmark 


' Dante, Purgatorio, canto iii. v. 107. 
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were his obedient vassals. The Greek and Moslem powers 
were his steadfast allies. Spain was divided into small king- 
doms, and France into independent principalities. They 
could not therefore offer an effectual resistance to the armies 
of the invader. England was the only country which could 
have opposed his designs, and she might have been beaten 
down in the unequal conflict. 

From these dangers Europe was delivered by the gold of 
England, which was freely lavished in this terrible struggle, 
by the opposition of the Lombard cities, and, above all, by 
the determination of the Popes, if possible, to be the temporal 
and spiritual heads of the Holy Roman Empire. We cannot 
condemn in terms too strong the ambition, and the worldly 
spirit, and the hatred which they displayed in struggling for 
the mastery ; but we can see that they were instruments in 
the hands of God for working out His purposes; and that 
they saved Europe from that subjection to one man which 
would have palsied its energies, and retarded the onward 
march of moral and political improvement, 
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THE IBERIAN AND BELGIAN INFLUENCE 
AND EPOCHS IN BRITAIN. 


By HYDE CLARKE, F. R. Hist. Soc, 


THE portion of the history of Britain now to be dealt with 
has hitherto been regarded as rather belonging to ethnology 
than to history, as prehistoric. It has consequently been 
supplied from barrows, from skulls, and from pottery, and 
has been largely matter of speculation and conjecture, sup- 
plied according to the fancy or prepossessions of each indi- 
vidual author. The greater part of what has been written 
turns upon Stonehenge and on supposed Druidical practices. 

Dr. Freeman has passed over it in the ‘ Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe,’ and Mr. Grant Allen, in his ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Britain,’ makes only a casual reference. By ethnologists the 
era after the cave men is vaguely assigned to Fins or Basques, 
who are more or less ardently supported by their champions 
_ as claimants to occupation in these islands, 

It will be more to the purpose of the paper to avoid cranio- 
logical and archzological evidence, and to adduce other 
evidence which may enable us to define and apply such 
materials. It is now becoming apparent that the measurements 
of skulls hitherto adopted—broad divisions into brachyce- 
phalic and dolichocephalic, short-headed and long-headed— 
are by no means sufficient to determine the relations of the 
populations. There is besides this important deficiency, that 
those races inhabiting Britain which practised cremation have 
furnished no such vestiges. It is possible that from the 
newer departure of Professor Flower and others more satis- 
factory data may be obtained, for these may have reference 
to the insertions and form of the soft parts, which, philosophi- 
cally regarded, are as valuable for determination and classifi- 
cation as the bones and skulls. 
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In the meanwhile the investigation may be advanced by 
the researches here adopted, and a harmony of results be 
obtained. Not only for the history of these islands is it of 
importance, but likewise for the history of our race. 

Besides other essays, already in 1871 I had dealt with 
this subject in a paper on the ‘ Name Britannia and its Rela- 
tionship to Prehistoric Populations,’ read before the Society 
of Antiquaries.' 

At that time the centre of migration was by me con- 
sidered to be in High Asia, in conformity with the general 
opinion of scholars, but sucha centre, from subsequent exami- 
nation, does not seem so suitable as that of the white race in 
High Africa. To this ethnological, linguistic, and historical 
facts appear to point. However, I laid down a conformity in 
the foundations of civilisation, and assigned for it a common 
origin in hither and further India, in Media, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, the Holy Land, and Asia. 


They poured into Europe, founding states and cities, holding 
the lands and islands of the south and west. ‘These are the people 
who must have worked gold and tin here before the Phoenicians had 
appeared on the scene of history, and who from 3,500 to 4,500 ago 
occupied all the regions of the east and west. ‘This, therefore, was 
a population which occupied these islands and planted towns with 
the Iberians and Ligurians, long before the Celts and the Belgians. 
It is, therefore, to this population, assisted by the light of the com- 
parative history of Europe and Asia, we shall be able to assign many 
monuments and many remains found on our soil. It is a new chapter 
in our history deserving of study, one of megalithic structures, but one 
likewise of gold ornaments and works of bronze.” 


' Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd series, vol. v. p. 181 (June 8, 
1871). See alsoa paper of mine on the /ofagation of Mining and Metallurgy, 
read before the Ethnological Society, April 9, 1867, in which the migrations of 
the Iberians are dealt with. Another paper of mine in the Z¢Anological Yournal 
on the ‘ Proto-Ethnic Condition of Asia Minor’ contains a mass of matter illus- 
trating the common relations of these Mediterranean populations. There is also 
a paper, read March 7, 1865, on the /#habitants of Asia Minor previous to the 
Time of the Greeks. had already established the community of the town names of 
Asia with those of Greece, Italy, and Spain. 

* See paper of Society of Antiquaries, p. 185, also my paper on Hibernia at 
British Association at Belfast and Dublin. 
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In speaking for this occasion of an Iberian epoch in 
Britain, it must not be understood that it was one uniform 
course of events, under the conduct of one nation, but that 
there were many wars, migrations, and mutations in the con- 
dition of the populations. 

One question that comes before us at the beginning is as 
to the names of these islands, Britannia and Hibernia, and 
what they are. We know well that all kinds of meanings 
have been found for them—Hebrew, Phoenician, Celtic, and 
others. These are provided according to preconceived notions, 
of which a favourite is the Island of Tin. 

The first thing is to find the class to which they belong. 
It is true we have many words in A, Lia, Nia, as Gallia, Italia, 
Hispania. 

We can, however, find a definite form for Britannia in 
Sardinia, if we deal with the B and the S as prefixes. 

I have before dealt with this investigation in a paper to be 
found in the ‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,’ 2nd 
series, vol. v. p. 181 (June 8, 1871). 

In that paper it was shown that in the river names we 
have the B prefixed in Bradanus, Prytanis; S in Saturnus, 
Sarabis, Siberis, Sybaris ; and examples are given of other 
prefixes, as T and M. 

So also by comparison of names of lands, islands, rivers, and 
towns it appeared that Britanniaand Hibernia conformed tothe 
general class of all these names, given on one system at the 
epoch of early occupation, by whatever race then dominated. 

Although I separated the prefixes, and brought Britannia 
and Sardinia to one form or standard, I considered the root to 
be RDN, and there is a distinct group of river names in 
RDN, as— 


Rhodanus, Gaul Dysedenus, India 
(Kartenus, Macedonia 
Rotanus, Corsica Bradanus, Italy 
Eridanus, Italy Prytanis, As'a Minor 
Artanes, Bithynia Vartanus, Sarmatia 
Jardanus, Crete Barentinus, Italy 
Jardenus, Greece Orontes, Syria 


Jordanus, Syria 
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The conclusion was partly erroneous, though, from causes 
not then known to me and now needless to explain, it was 
evident that the same roots were used for various purposes 
with different meanings. 

At a later period, during my investigations for Khita 
decipherment, the word Nia came out a distinctive word 
for country, land. This we find in Britannia, Hibernia, 
Sardinia, Hispania, Lusitania, Aquitania, Mauritania, 
Tyrrhenia, Lucania, Sikania, Makedonia, Lakonia, Messenia, 
Acarnania, Carmania, Armenia, Germania, Paionia, Albania, 
Babylonia, Hyrcania.' 

By the separation of the Nia and of the particles B and 
(S, we obtain for the root of Britannia RDCT), and for 
Hibernia BR. 

This reduction enables us to compare the names specially 
with those of islands. 

Among such are— 


Britannia Brattia 
Sardinia Sardona 
Rhodus 

Aradus Maratha 
Kreta 


Reversing the letters from RD to DR, there are— 


Cytherea Hydrea 
Thera Carthea (lLulis) 
Andros 


Converting the R to L, there are— 


Delos AEthalia (Elba) 
Telos Peialia 
Mytilene (Lesbos) Thule 


Melita (2) 


Some of these islands are of great size, as Britannia, 
Sardinia, and Kreta, but many very small. They still bear 
names like those of old. 


' So also Ria, Lia. 
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Taking Hibernia, we find— 


Hibernia Phaura 

Paros Pharus 

Lipara Ephyra 

Imbros Hippuris 

Kuprus (Cyprus) Aperopia 

Proni Peparethus 

Pylora 

Tiparenus Sapirene (Red Sea) 
Cephallenia Caprea 

Karpathos 


If we interchange the initials of some of the islands we 
shall more fully see the relationship :— 


Britannia Hibernia 
Kritannia Kibernia 
Krita Kiber 
Kreta Kupr 

Kapr (Caprea) 
Sardinia Sapirene 
Saritannia Sabernia 
Aradus Aperopia 
Aritannia Abernia 
Aritus 


A point which is merely incidental and not without 
interest is Thule, which has been thought to mean Britain. 
Thule, it will be seen, is a distinct Iberian name, and neither 
Pheenician nor Greek. It is of the same class as Delos, 
Telos, and A&thalia, congeners. 

It cannot be regarded as Britain, and being the name of 
a single island, it is not applicable to the Orkneys or Shet- 
lands, unless to one of the group. Looking at the epithet 
‘ultima Thule,’ the opinion which assigns it to Iceland is to 
be favoured, for the Iberian navigators, who undoubtedly 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean to America, and who must have 
visited Australia,' were well able to reach Iceland. 

As to the possible meanings of the words Rita, Ardi in 


' See Legend of the Four Worlds, referred to in the Prehistoric Comp. Philol. 
and Mythology. 
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connection with islands, there is a gloss to be obtained from 
the coins of the islands and of towns of equivalent form. 

On these coins we find the sun (Apollo), moon (Diana), 
vase, fish, ship, owl. 

Thus for sun Rhodos, Delos, Mytilene ; and that this is a 
regular form for sun is witnessed by the coins of Rhodia, 
Marathus, Adranus, Rotomagus, Tarsus, Turones, Tauro- 
menium, Patara, Telemissus, Atella, Entella, Tantalia, 
Podalia, Petelia, Pautalia, Thelpusa, Teronium, Aptera, 
Atarnea, Miletus, Tlos, Tyrissa, Thyrrium.' 

The moon we have in Cytherea, Berytus, Tarentum, 
Tauromenium, Thyateira, Eretria. 

The ship is found on coins of Rhodus, Aradus, Thera, 
Carteia, Berytus, Tyrus, Miletus, Lyttus. 

The vase is found at Andros, Cardia, Thera, Astyra, 
Anthedon, Abdera. 

The fish appears on coins of Thera, Tyrus, Thyateira, 
Abdera, Thurium. 

For the form in BR for Hibernia we have also on the 
coins sun, moon, vase, fish, ship. A very copious table will 
be found of the forms in BL on coins at p. 146 of the paper 
already quoted. 

The sun is represented at Cephallenia, Balbura, Ambracia, 
Pylus, Pelius, Pella, Abella, Aballo. 

The moon is on coins of Sybaris, Apollonia (2), Illipula, 
Polyrhznium, Pylos, Pale. 

The vase is found at Paros, Parium, Phera. 

The ship is shown on coins of Libora, Barium. 

The fish is represented on those of Pale, Phalanna, Pylos, 
I}lipula, Populonia. 

These, like the two other forms, have on the coins the sun, 
moon, vase, ship, and these are found on coins of towns of 
the like name, as Kissa, Kios, Kassope, Segovia, Axus, 
Phokis, Oketia. 


' See my paper in the last volume of the 7vansactions of the Royal Historical 
Society for 1881, p. 134, on ‘ The Early History of the Mediterranean Popula- 
tions, &c., in their Migrations and Settlements,’ illustrated from autonomous 
coins, gems, inscriptions, &c. 
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Applying these three forms alone of island names, we 
may make the following pairs :— 


Britannia and Hibernia 
Brattia sin Pharus (Hadriatic) 
Hydrea Tiparenus 
Kuprus 
(Gaulos 
Sardo, Sardinia 
Cyrnus 
. Sikania or 
Sikulia 
Kutherea ZEgilia ? 
Askania 
Hippuris 
(Lemnos) Imbros 
(Same) Zakynthus 
Andros is Keos, Kea 
Mytilene Khios 
(Kos 
( Karpathos 
Karpathos Kasos 
Kakandros si Pylora (Persian Gulf) 
Melita Gaulos 
Melita (Hadriatic) Keladussa 
Telos = Kalkhia 


Before going further we may look at Britannia and Hiber- 
nia in their double relation as a pair of islands. In many 
parts of the world islands have a relation of name. In Japan 
they are he and she, O— and Mi—. 

If we pair Britannia and Hibernia, we can pair Kreta 
and Kuprus, Brattia and Pharus, Hydrea and Tiparenus. 
These two types do not, however, supply the whole of the 
island names ; a large series is supplied by KS, SK, and if we 
use this type it will give us some more pairs. 

As an island word we find it in— 


Sikania Sikulia 
Corsika Zakynthus (Zante) 
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Sikinos Skuros 
Sikania (Askania) Kossura 
Kos Khios 
Keos, Kea Kasos 
Ikos Skuros 
Naxos Paxos 


In the Hadriatic Sea were three islands named Brattia 
Sardona, Pharus, Melita and Keladussa. 

Some may think that inasmuch as the words are not 
identical they are not related, but of the relationship of the 
names of the islands Kos, Keos, Khios, Kasos, Ikos there can 
be no doubt. The reason the words vary is undoubtedly for 
differentiation or distinctness. If the great pairs of islands 
were to be remembered, Britannia, Kreta, and Sardinia, while 
affording a general key, are sufficiently distinguished. The 
phenomena are those that we find as laws of language in 
languages, dead or living, which can be defined as belonging 
to the prehistoric epoch. 

The meaning of the words can very well be made out ; it 
refers to the roundness or circular form, or self-contained 
round or enclosure, which marks an island. This is the 
reason for which names of allied meaning are represented on 
the coins, as sun, moon, vase, or pot, which are round, as was 
the ship in its primitive shape. The fish was regarded as 
round, and other animals found on island coins are the crab 
and tortoise. 

Island is the same idea or root as mountain, and hence 
the names for islands and for mountains are the same. As 
rivers flow from mountains so are they of the same nomen- 
clature differentiated. Thus my first suggestion of the re- 
lation of the names of Britannia ang Hibernia was so far 
accurate; but island is not derived from river, but from 
mountain, and river from mountain. 

This applies not merely to the forms to which Britannia 
and Hibernia belong, but to mountains, islands, and rivers 


generally. 
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For the forms of Britannia and Hibernia a few examples 


are given. 
Mountains. Islands. Rivers. 
BRITANNIA 
Krithis Kreta Krithis 
Kratos Britannia Bradanus 
Rhodope Rhodos Rhodanus 
Taurus Thera Durius 
Athar Andros Atur 
Adoreus Duria 
Kithairon Kuthera 
Kutoros Delos 
Petilini Petilia Delas 
Atlas Ethalia 
HIBERNIA 
Hebron Hibernia Hebrus 
Abarim Hipparis Hippuris 
Atabyrius Paros Iberus, Doberus 
Kubele, Ebal Kupros Khaberis 
Pelion, Abyla Kephallenia Belus 
Sipulos Pylora Cerbalus 
Olympos Lemnos Alabus 


Into such a classification the names of Mona, Ebudes, 
Epidia enter. 

It is possible that Britannia bore the double name of 
Albion, for to compare with Albion and Hibernia we have 
the opposite mountains of Calpe and Abyla. 

Caledonia is by its termination shown to be an Iberian 
name. 

According to the formula which I have named after Mr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace,' the round forms are represented by 
a labial, the teeth by a dental, and the nose by a nasal island 
as a sound is represented by a labial; but there are inter- 
ferences by the introduction of another idea. Thus hill is a 
dental in sound and character, A, and where the idea of hill 
is attached to an island we may expect a dental which may 
account forthe Din DR. In BR we have a labial. 

A cone, a mountain and an island are both labial for 
the base and dental for the elevation. 


' See his paper and mine in Nature, 1881. 
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River names are largely differentiated by the letter N, 
which appears to express the idea of running, flowing. 

On the same basis we find the like roots in town names, 
having reference to circular or other enclosures. In characters 
sun and moon are round (Chinese Shwowen, for example), as 
are pot or vase, and field, garden, or enclosure. 

The emblems or symbols on the coins result from the 
original denomination of the island, and Apollo had no 
original connection with Delos or Rhodos. These are simply 
rebuses of the island name in several languages of the occupy- 


. ing tribes, as explained by me in the paper on Coins. 


The whole of the words can be identified in what are 
termed Turanian languages. Using the term Iberian as a 
convenient one for this Turanian epoch, we arrive at the 
conclusion that these Iberian words mean island. 

Britannia and Hibernia mean severally Island-Country, 
and are in relation as pairs. 

These names are Iberian, and show that the islands were 
known to the Iberian navigators, and were by them trans- 
mitted to the Greeks and Romans. 

The Iberians must have thoroughly examined Britannia 
and Hibernia by land or by sea, to have known they were 
islands and large countries. Most probably their knowledge 
was obtained by navigation. 

These facts amount to no more than this, but we must 
carry the investigation further to ascertain whether there was 
an Iberian occupation and a population of Iberians. 

The river names are sufficiently illustrated by a variety of 
examples on the ancient map. There it will be seen that 
while many smaller streams are certainly or pessibly Celtic, 
the larger rivers are of Iberian name: Tamesis, Sabrina, 
Senanus, are common forms. 

For the town names of Britain my paper of 1881 on the 
Autonomous Coins, already often quoted, must be referred 


to. It is not necessary to examine all, but to compare some.' 
Thus— 


' Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, p. 182. 
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Verulamium=Phere, Perrhzbium, Phareedon, Epeirus. 

Camulo-dunum=Camarina. 

Eboracum (York)=Eburovices, Ephyra, Eburones, Cibyra. 

Camboritum (near Cambridge)=Cambolectri, Camarina, Cam- 
brium, Campania, Compulteria. 

Mancunium ' (Manchester)=Mankhane, Manganur, Mekonah, 
Mukenai, Akmone, Makunia, Migonion, Magnesia (2). 

Londinum=Aluntium, Leontini. 

Lindum (Lincoln)=Lindus, Alinda. 

Unfortunately we have small evidence from coins in 
Britain, but they are supported by the evidence of compara- 
tive philology. Mr. John Evans, who has distinguished 
himself so much in many branches of science, has given great 
attention to the description and elucidation of British coins, 
on which his works and his paper in the ‘Journal of the 
Numismatic Society’ give the best information. It is from 
his materials that I have obtained valuable details for these 
researches. 

One very curious discovery of Mr. Evans, determined with 
his customary acuteness, is the imitation of Macedonian coins 
of a well-known Philippus type in Britain. This appears to 
me to bear a different and further significance from that 
attached to it by Mr. Evans. 

Macedonia is remote from Britain, but then Macedonia 
was distinctly, as the evidence given by me from the autono- 
mous coins shows, an Iberian or Turanian country, as were 
Thessaly and Thrace. The Celtic invasion sundered the 
Iberians in Britain from the Iberians in Spain, while those in 
Italy had disappeared under Roman influence. There was, 
however, another route left open, that which, originally passing 
by the Tauric Chersonese to the amber countries on the East 
Sea, could have been maintained by the route of the Elbe, if 
the Germani were favourable. This would have passed from 
Britain through 

The English show many traces of the influences wrought 
by this channel of intercourse, which afterwards shifted again 


' A writer in the S/. Yames’s Gazette on ‘ Manchester,’ May 11, 1882, prefers 
a reading of the 7x, of Antoninus, Mamucium, which does not so well conforn:. 
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to the eastward and became the means of communication 
with Byzantium. The Ugro-Altaic races in their affinities of 
speech and mythology were connected with the other Tura- 
rians, and we have yet to trace out these relationships and 
their effects on the Slav migrations and the foundation as well 
of the Russian Empire by the Warings and English as of 
the many kingdoms of the East. The relations of the 
English in Russia as stated by Nestor in his ‘Chronicle’ 
place them in close alliance with the Turks. 

The observations of Professor John Rhfs on the evidence 
as to a god Nodan or Nodeus in Roman inscriptions and in 
Irish legends (Nuadha) are to be accepted as one testimony of 
the survival of an Iberian god, though Professor Rhy}s himself 
does not now give such an interpretatfion.' 

Professor Rhys as already quoted and in a letter to me 
was distinctly of opinion that this name was not Celtic and 
belonged to the preceding inhabitants. In a subsequent 
letter he appears to have modified his opinion, but mine, 
founded on the linguistic evidence, remains unaltered. 

Whenever the legends of Druidism come to be carefully 
examined, they will be found not to be related to Aryan 
mythology, nor to Semitic, but to Turanian. 

With regard to the tribal names in Britannia and Hibernia, 
a detailed examination has not been gone into, but the follow- 
ing answer to the test of corresponding to prehistoric names 
for man and may be generally regarded as Iberian (B. Belg):— 


Cassi Coritani 
Cauci ( Hib.) Coriondi (Hib.) 
Cangi Cerones 
Iceni Careni 
Ceni (magni) Carnonacea 
Cantii Cornabii 
Damnii (& Hib.) Dobuni (Hib. ) 
Cadeni (& Hib.) Silures 

B. Duro (triges) Segontiaci 


B. Menapii (Hib.) 


' The Turanian Epoch of the Romans, by Hyde Clarke, p. 219, quoting 
J. Rhfs, review in Nature, July 24, 1879, of Lydney Park ‘ Inscriptions, ’ 
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It will be noticed that out of nine tribes enumerated by 
Ptolemy in Hibernia, in his second book, no less than six 
answer to the test. 

As the Damnii in Caledonia and Hibernia come under 
the class of tribe names, this may explain the meaning of 
Damnonium or Dumnonium, which may have been properly 
Damno-nia, as in Nennius. 

It must not be considered that in naming Iberians it is 
meant that race alone settled in these islands. Under the 
term of an Iberian epoch must be contemplated various 
migrations and invasions, and that the tribes so engaged were 
of more thanonetype. As the political power of a confedera- 
tion decayed, so would other tribes rise in its place, or adven- 
turers from abroad be invited. 

Thus as well in human remains as in works of art we 
must expect to find varieties and successions. It is possible 
that in both islands many of the lower races preceding the 
Iberian occupation lingered for centuries, and that the 
descendants of some are still to be found in Ireland. 

The Iberians were nowhere uniform, because they were 
engrafted on or inixed with the natives of the countries of 
which they took possession. Of one class of Iberians the 
Belgz are an example. 

The Belge play, indeed, a large part in the history of 
Britain, being referred to by Julius Ceasar. 

The ethnological class of the Belgz has been long matter 
of serious debate, assigned to Celts or Germans, much as 
the disposition of the authors suggested. 

In a former memoir read this session I approached the 
examination by other evidence. It appeared to me desirable 
to try what was the real meaning of the tribal names in 
Belgium. By a very simple test applied to them, which is 
elsewhere described in these pages, they gave testimony of 
Iberian connection, for they answered to the term of ‘ man.’ 

This of itself would only show that the names of the 
tribes were originally Iberian, but would show little more ; 
and a tribe may in the course of time become completely 
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changed in its ethnological character by intermarriage and 
the replacement of its constituents. The names of many 
Germanic tribes, as here illustrated, are Iberian. It was, how- 
ever, possible to obtain later and positive evidence of 
Iberian occupation. A tribe may be migratory, but a city 
is fixed to the soil. As illustrated in the paper on Coins, the 
names of Belgic towns show distinctly that they are Iberian, 
that the towns were of Iberian origin, and consequently that 
Iberians had been settled in the country. 

That Iberians had settled in Belgium and held power 
there must consequently be taken as an accepted fact, and 
the Belgian intercourse with Britain recorded by Czsar is 
to be accounted for by their being Iberians and by their 
allies being seated in Britain. 

The facts narrated by Cesar enable us to understand the 
situation. The Celts, in their invasion of Gallia, had dis- 
turbed the Belg. We may conceive this invasion rather to 
have been by the southern than by the northern districts 
of Gallia, because while we find Aquitania serving as a 
partial boundary in southern Gallia, the Belge in the north 
had not yet been wholly conquered at the time of the Roman 
campaigns. The Celts had invaded Hispania, and it is 
possible this attempt and the invasion of Britain diverted 
their main force from the conquest of the Belgz. 

Before the Celts could complete their conquest the Ger- 
mani had appeared in Belgium, and when encountered by 
Cesar the tribes were divided as allies between the Celts and 
the Germani. 

The account given by Cesar of the Germanic Belge, 
as they may be termed, has been applied to signify they were 
solely Germans. Karl Blind, among others, has in particular 
examined with ability this subject, as he has so many of 
Germanic history, and he draws the conclusion that the Belgz 
in Britain and Hibernia were Germans, and that consequently 
before the Roman campaigns and conquests there was a 
large Germanic population in each island. 

This doctrine is made to accord with a continuous Germanic 
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population in Britain before the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
but even for Britain the local circumstances will not fit, nor 
will history back up the conclusions. 

If we accept this doctrine for Hibernia we must believe that 
two thousand years ago Germani had settled in force, parti- 
cularly in the south. It is hard to believe, if such were the 
case, that they had succumbed to the Celts, and, on the other 
hand, that if they were in numbers they were not able when 
the Danes arrived to conquer the Celts. We know, however, 
that, notwithstanding the Danish settlements, Munster was at 
the time of the English invasion a distinctly Celtic country. 

However adverse the conclusions now proposed by me 
may appear to be to the text of Czsar, it is much more 
difficult to make that text consistent with itself. We have, 
it is true, the statements of an eye-witness ; but those state- 
ments must be made to accord with the remaining historical 
facts, nor need we attribute too much to Cesar as an 
ethnologist or a linguist. 

He divides Gaul into three parts and three chief bodies 
of men, Aquitania, Gaul, and Belgium. We gain nothing 
in comprehension of his text to suppose he means Germani 
by Belge. He would have been much more explicit had 
he said so. 

We may take from him the simple fact that the country 
was in three parts; -ut, though the Gauls had divided 
Aquitania from Belgium, and though both may have been 
Iberian, as Gaul itself had previously been, it by no means 
follows they would present an identity of population or 
language. Gaul itself, as the coins show, had been Iberian, 
as much as Aquitania and Belgium then were, but had 
fallen under the influence of the Celts. Liguria, which was 
occupied by Iberian tribes and was known to Cesar, must 
have been.dissimilar from Aquitania and Belgium. 

If Aquitania at that time was, as it is now, under the 
influence of the Vascones, it would by their predominance 
largely differ from the other Iberian regions. Hispania in its 
ruling population was the same as Italia or Gallia, but the 
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mountain tribes passing under the name of the Vascones have 
extended their dialects over the countries bordering on the 
Pyrenees north and south. 

It was a good definition to speak of Belge as apart from 
Aquitani, and this definition must be regarded. 

The other point related by Cesar and put in opposition 
is that the Remi declared themselves and other Belgians to 
be maiuly of Germanic origin. In the impossibility of re- 
conciling this with the other statement of Cesar, it appears 
safer to consider that the Belgians were in origin Iberian, 
and that in the time of Casar many had come under Celtic 
and others under Germanic influence. 

The later Roman expeditions to Britain were of a different 
character, as they led to a permanent settlement. In the 
interval, however, the relations of both Iberians and Celts in 
Britain must have been much affected by the events here and 
on the Continent, and by their contact with the Romans. 

The coins of the Kings of Britain, as shown by me in the 
memoir on autonomous coins, show traces of the Iberian 
influence ; for whatever Celtic interpretation may have been 
put on the names, they bear Iberian meanings, and are in 
relation to Iberian equivalents.! 

Thus Cassi-Velaunus, illustrated by a horse and a wheel, 
has two distinct series of equivalents on other coins. Cuno- 
Belinus had on his coins a horse and corn. The horse 
agrees with the Velaunus of Cassi-Velaunus. Those of 
Epillus and Tascianus also conform to the general standard. 
These relations would not strike numismatists as having any 
such reference, because on three of the coins there is a horse, 
and a horse is common on British coins. It is also common 
on Macedonian coins, and as a Macedonian type has been 
traced by Mr. John Evans on British coins the solution has 
been sought in simple imitations of the Philips, as mentioned 

before. 

Why Macedonian coins of all others should be imitated in 


' Early History of the Mediterranean Populations, Royal Historical Society, 
p. 142 (separate issue, p. 11). 
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Britain does not nevertheless come out clearly in the old dis- 
cussions. It is, however, the testimony of the Macedonian 
coins which enables us to exercise a firmer judgment as to 
those of Britain. 

The horse is a common emblem on the coins of Mace- 
donia. Thus we have it on coins of Macedonia, of Cassandrea, 
and of King Cassander, of Ossa, Pella, Pythium, Thessalonica, 
and of the Kings Philip. It is most probable that Alexander 
belongs also to the series. 

If we were to extend the list to the neighbouring countries 
of Thessalia and Thracia we should still find the horse on 
coins of various name. As we know by comparative evidence, 
these names are words signifying horse in various languages. 
It is not anomalous to find horse represented by Belinus, 
Cassi-Velaunus, and Epillus in Britain, for we find it on coins 
in Macedonia of King Philip and Pella, and the Cassi equiva- 
lent on those of King Cassander, King Alexander, of 
Cassandrea and Ossa. The names of Belinus and Velaunus 
come out more distinctly in Thessalia, as Pelinna and 
Phalanna. 

As Philip was a great name for the Kings of Macedonia 
and had reference to the totem or symbol of a horse, so, as we 
have just seen, the same word and the same symbol were 
adopted for the kingly name in Britain. For a great kingly 
name two words and two emblems were joined in some 
countries. The gold coins circulating in Palestine at the time 
of the rebuilding of the Temple were called adarkon and 
darkunim.' These were the coins of the Tarkon, and bore 
a bull and a lion, like the gold coins of Sardis. This name 
of Tarkon is found on the boss or seal known as that of 
Tarkondemos, with a Khita inscription including the two 
emblems. These twoemblems, again, are found on the Khita 
inscription from Carchemish. The name is the same as that 
of the Tarquin of Etruria. 

In Britain we find coins with double names, as those of 
Cuno-Belinus and Cassi-Velaunus. The former, it will be 


' See F. W. Madden’s Fewish Coinage. 
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observed, contains the syllable Kuno, as in Tarkon, and 
implies the symbols of lion and horse. 

In various parts of this island it has been found that the 
shepherds use peculiar numerals for scoring sheep. Some 
have regarded these as Celtic, which it is possible that some 
of them are, but others have the appearance of being Tura- 
nian, and the whole subject requires careful examination. 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis has thought the matter of sufficient 
interest to write a paper on ‘The Anglo-Cymric Score’ in 
the ‘ Journal of the Philological Society’ (vol. for 1877-8-9), 
and to republish it. 

A large body of the Belgz had, previous to the time of 
Cesar, passed into Britain, probably to seek refuge in the 
Iberian states still contending with the Celts. It is possible 
and the most probable solution, that the states in Britain and 
Hibernia commonly treated as Belgic were in reality older 
Iberian states into which an infusion of Belgic immigrants 
had taken place. 

Thus the contest was going on in these islands between 
the Iberians and the Celts when the advent of Czsar compli- 
cated the situation, which, for want of sufficient testimony, I 
do not seek to unravel, and the more especially as this 
expedition of Caesar was temporary. 

While we are able to trace the Iberian connexion and the 
use of the languages down to the Roman occupation, we can 
only guess what were the relations of the Iberians to the 
Romans. Upon this head we must consider that, with what- 
ever hostility they regarded the Romans, they could have 
had no friendly feelings towards the Celts, and in the choice 
of masters they might more readily yield to the Romans. 

The Iberians were more civilised than the Celts, as we 
see even in this matter of the coinage, and they must have 
been cultivators of the land, as elsewhere in Europe. Those 
lands would fall under Roman control, and the Iberians would 
consequently be brought into association with the Romans. 
The existence of various languages and dialects among the 
Ibero-Britons, which is established by the coins, would give 
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such superiority to the Latin, as the market and out-of-door 
language, and as that for communication between people of 
different nationalities, that it would acquire a preponderance 
among the Ibero-Britons. The Celts in the outborders would 
less readily acknowledge this supremacy and maintain their 
own languages. 

The influence of Turanianism on the English has been 
little considered, except by myself, because Aryan preposses- 
sions withdraw inquiries from any such form of investigation. 
In vol. viii. p. 272 of the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society’ is the paper I read in 1879 on the ‘ Turanian Epoch 
of the Romans, as also of the Greeks, Germans, and Anglo- 
Saxons in relation to the Early History of the World,’ 

At p. 210, § 4, is a mass of new material dealing with the 
Turanian question, particularly as regards mythology. As, 
however, much of the evidence was philological, and as the 
languages referred to are those of regions little known, it will 
will not be recapitulated here, and the reader is referred to 
the original paper. 

In that section, however, the general connection of 
Etruscan, Roman, Greek, and Norse mythology was stated 
(p. 212), and in particular the Turanian origin of the Ase, of 
Weden, Woden, Wuotan, or Odin, of Thur or Thor, and of 
Iduna. 

Upon the whole subject of Germanic mythology the 
investigations and discourses of Mr. Karl Blind are throwing 
a new light, and although in my opinion he does not allow 
sufficiently for Turanian influence, yet the collection of facts 
will ultimately decide one way or the other. 

For Saxones, Rugii or Rugini, Vandali, Varini, Carini, 
Cariones, Angli, Nuithones, Hunni (cf. Beda, v. 9.), or 
Hunsing Frisians, Allemanni, Osii, I stated that all these 
tribal names represent the word Man in prehistoric languages. 
Man in each language is found in ethnology, as a general 
rule, to constitute the tribal or national name. To this 


' See my paper in 7ransactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. vii. for 
1878, pp. 254) 255: 
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the names of the Germanic tribes correspond. So too ‘Man’ 
was the great forefather of the Teutonic races. 

On that occasion Batavi was by me included in the list of 
Germanic tribes. It is, however, a question how far it is 
Germanic, as in my paper read this session on the Belge 
Batavi comes in with the other Iberian clan names. 

As to language, many of the peculiarities of modern 
English have been treated by me as Turanian survivals. The 
vocabulary is to be found in two languages non-Aryan, re- 
corded in a very accessible work of reference, where anyone can 
find them for himself. It is dangerous to state such a thing, 
but undoubtedly there never was a common or original 
Aryan language from which all Indo-European languages are 
derived, as is laid down and believed by all comparative 
philologists. Philology has of late years been compelled to 
make many concessions to anthropology, and the primitive 
Aryan language will have to be included among them. 

The development of language from a common source is 
that doctrine which is most in harmony with the general 
teachings of anthropology, and it is that which is supported 
by the evidence of language, when carefully examined. The 
reason we cannot appreciate these facts is that our minds are 
prepossessed with this notion of a primitive language of 
original sounds. 

There is, however, no such primitive language for the 
Aryan or any other family. Each word in the Aryan 
languages will be found in some other, and there is not one 
original language, nor five, but fifty or more. 

Although the words are found widely distributed, the 
connection of languages in their origins is not to be traced 
so much by sounds or roots or by grammatical forms as by 
their psychological identities. 

Language and character (syllabaries and alphabets) are 
based, not on speech, but on the gesture or sign languages, 
those instruments of thought which preceded formal speech, 
and which still survive alongside of it. Speech possessed 
advantages of its own, which caused its general promulgation, 
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producing an epoch in the world. It was not, however, 
established on the bases generally assumed. As has been 
already explained, its main principle was the application of 
labials, nasals, and dentals to certain classes of objects, 
provided the governing principle was observed. Whether 
the labial applied was a B,P, or M was a subsidiary con- 
sideration. 

The ultimate result is that all languages have an identical 
origin, and all are of one class, which, according to the 
common acceptation, is Turanian. As various tribes formed 
alliances so were their languages brought under common 
influences, and it was these, and not the operations commonly 
assigned, which gave us such families as the Aryan, the 
Semitic, the Guarani, the Eskimo, the Ugro-Altaic. The 
diversities became established in their descent and not in 
their origin. 

There is no language which is not Turanian in its descent 
and relations, and English is no exception. The dialectic 
distinctions were in existence ages ago, as is shown by Wate, 
Wuana, and Oti for the god. 

The characters of the Germanic nations called Runes 
also attest similar intercourse. It is generally considered 
that the Runes are simple derivations from the alphabets best 
known as Pheenician, the alpha beta ; but they have distinct 
connections with other systems, and their variations are by 
no means capricious. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet offers simply a modification 
of the Roman— 

The various Runic alphabets, Norse, Markoman, Gothic, 
and Anglo-Saxon, however, contain distinctive characters, 
which are non-Roman, and are evidently of origin other than 
Roman or Greek. 

As the Runic characters referred to are found in other 
syllabaries and alphabets, they must belong to the systems 
from which such syllabaries and alphabets were derived, out- 
side of what has become the general European alphabet. 
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It is to be observed that where such a character is used in 
a Runic alphabet it possesses a sound which generally varies 
from that elsewhere adopted. This suggests that it is derived 
from an ideograph, which receives different sounds according 
to the language in which it is employed. 

A very good example of this is given by Y, used as a 
Runic character for S. This character is most widely 
diffused, for it is to be recognised in Chinese, Nabathzan, &c. 
It is found in Khita, Cypriote, Himyaritic, in the Lolo of 
Western China, and more particularly in the Vei. Both these 
latter syllabaries are still in use. As it is found in the Vy, or 
Vei, of Liberia, in Western Africa, the meaning of the ideo- 
graph is known, as it is Ka?,man. It appears to have been 
originally nasal, and consequently masculine. In Cypriote it 
is Pe, and appears to bear the same significance. 

Another Rune is for K. This identical character we 
meet with also in Vy, where it is the syllable Po. Thus we 
have the extraordinary circumstance that two peculiarly 
formed characters exist in the Runes and in Vy, but the 
series of resemblances or identities is very numerous, though 
sometimes the two characters are in different positions. 

X is H, Ks, Io, in Rune, and it figures in Vy (Be), 
Akkad (Khas), Cypriote (A). 

7b, X, we meet with in the Runes and in Vy (Ta). 

\Y is K in Runic, and is found in Himyaritic, Magyar, &c. 

&, M in Runic, is widely distributed in Vy, Akkad, 
Chinese, &c. 

3% is U in Runic, and appears in old Chinese and Him- 
yaritic. 

4 is a peculiar character. It is O in Runic, and is 
found in Vy, Akkad, and Canaanitic. 

L, T in Runic, is recognised in Iberian, Tamashek, the 
Lolo of Western China, &c. 

4, W in Runic, is a form for Cypriote, Libyan, Man- 
kasar, Lepcha, &c. 

+ is K in Runic and Zin Tamashek. It is to be noted 
that resemblances to the Runic are to be found in the Tama- 
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shek (Libyan) alphabet still used in North Africa, and the 
influences of which are to be recognised in Vy. 

Others of the Runic characters, as Y for H, are to be 
observed in the Mankasar and distant alphabets of Australasia. 

If the inference be correct that the Runic characters are 
in many instances independent selections from the most 
ancient systems of ideographs and syllabaries, then the same 
infereuce is to be applied to each alphabet in which such a 
peculiar character is found. As a general term these ancient 
syllabaries may be called Turanian, to avoid the confusion 
resulting from the common doctrine that the alphabets are of 
Semitic origin. Even in using this term it may serve asa 
corrective of the theory that the ‘Semitic’ alphabet is ex- 
clusively derived from the Egyptian. 

Ancient as is the Egyptian system, it does not afford us 
the original. The resemblances pointed out of Egyptian with 
cuneiform and Chinese all lead to the same conclusion that 
there were earlier and still more ancient materials from which 
these ancient systems were selected. 

Remote as the reference may seem from the immediate 
title of this paper, and simply curious as it may look, it is 
useful to point to the fact that our Germanic forefathers 
employed characters still used by negroes in the English- 
speaking republic of Liberia, near our own possessions in 
West Africa. The same incidents are consequently to be 
recorded, and as they are derived from similar laws so must 
similar inferences be drawn. 

Here they point to this inference, that our Germanic fore- 
fathers, shertly before their occupation of the Roman Empire, 
were in contact with Turanian populations, and that they 
were prepared in Britain, in Belgium, and in Gaul to coalesce 
with Iberian tribes—that is, tribes of Turanian origin. To 
what extent this prevailed our information is inadequate to 
determine, but we must at all events admit the existence 
of such an influence, and be prepared to trace its operation as 
a factor. 

While we have accounts more or less legendary of the 
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Germanic settlement in Britain, we have little or nothing as 
to what took place in the Netherlands. Indeed, it has been 
generally assumed without much enquiry that it had been 
early Germanised under the Romans. 

The names of the places, or topographical nomenclature, 
give no countenance to this assumption, for such names are 
parallel with those in Britain, or identical. Of this I long 
since satisfied myself by clear examination. I also pointed 
out the fact that the nomenclature of Roman sites in West 
Germany and in Britain is the same. The Roman name of 
the colonia or municipium may be more or less preserved, 
but the outliers receive English names, and these correspond. 
The conclusion drawn by me was that these names were 
brought into Britain by the invaders. 

The nomenclature of those portions of Gaul occupied by 
Burgundians or others is, however, based on the ancient 
names. This constitutes a strong contrast to what has been 
just described, and affords by comparison a measure of deter- 
mination which we may apply. 

Before the Germanic occupation of Flanders could have 
been so established there must have been a decay or extinc- 
tion of the Roman towns in the Flemish lands, and of their 
inhabitants, Iberian, Celtic, or even Germanic. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the Germans in Belgium played the part 
of the Celts in Britain, and that on the decay of the Romans 
they rose and destroyed the Roman establishments, towns, 
and farms. Internal social dissolution favoured hostile 
attempts. Such of the Romanic aristocracy of mixed blood 
as was not sapped by luxury and debauchery passed into the 
priesthood and the convent. It received no recruits from 
Rome, and could not contend against the inflow of Germanic 
blood supplied from the reserves in the east. 

It is likewise possible that the descendants of the Iberians 
in Belgium fraternised with the Germanic invaders rather than 
with their Romanised or Celtic rulers. 

The Germanic or Suevian invasion gravitated towards 
Britain, as well across the North Sea as along the shores over 
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against the southern shores of our island. It may well be 
that the Northman settlement of Normandy was favoured by 
a previous Suevian invasion, of which the Bayeux district 
only represents a vestige. So the like invasion of Danes among 
the East English and in Northumbria was favoured by the 
earlier settlement. The Suevian migration in Gaul, as in our 
island, must in the west have been checked by the Celtic 
refugees, who thus saved Brittany, Cornwall, and Wales. 

The conformity of names in Picardy has been much 
dwelt upon by the Rev. Isaac Taylor in ‘ Words and Places,’ 
but this conformity is to be recognised as strongly to the 
east. 

Thus we are brought to the conclusion that the South 
Saxon and the West Saxon invasions were to a great degree 
supplied from the Gallic and Belgic side of the Channel, though 
they were supported by the English clans already established 
in the region of the Thames. Toa great degree they followed 
the lines of the former Belgic migration, 

With regard to the details of the several English inroads 
into Britain, I do not propose to deal with them, my purpose 
being to direct attention to the part that was probably played 
by the Iberian population. Mr. Grant Allen has devoted 
much attention to these invasions, and put the facts in new 
lights, and his ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’ can well be referred to 
as a familiar handbook, more conveniently than the large and 
more important historical works from which it is derived, but 
to which he has devoted another treatment. 

It is also to Mr. Grant Allen’s book that I shall refer those 
who wish for the latest statement on the anthropological evi- 
dence as to the populations in Britain before and after the 
English invasion. In doing this it is my intention to put a dif- 
ferent construction on the anthropological and historical facts. 

Many writers have referred to this Iberian section, but, as 
already stated, they have been disposed to consider it as 
Basque or Ligurian, and thus they have been led aside from 
the main conclusions. 

My object in this investigation has been first to show that 
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this Iberian element really existed in Britain, and that it is to 
be dealt with in the same way in Britain as we acknowledge it 
to exist in Gaul, Spain, and Northern Italy. We obscure 
our view by giving undue prominence to the Celts, fascinated 
by the myths about the Druids. 

We must restrict the influence of the Celts at the epoch of 
the Germanic invasion and provide for the part played by 
the surviving and subordinate Iberian populations existing in 
masses in various districts, where they had fallen into sub- 
jection of Celtic or Roman conquerors. We must provide on 
our map for large patches of Iberian population to be sub- 
jugated or annexed by the English, and for town populations 
of such a character. 

Mr. Grant Allen has instituted a noteworthy comparison ' 
between the Teutonic invaders of Britain and those who 
entered Gaul, Spain, or Italy. These latter, he observes, 
accepted the Roman civilisation, adopted the Christian reli- 
gion and the arts of the conquered people. In Britain they 
remained pagans long after their settlement, and they utterly 
destroyed in the south-eastern tract almost every relic of the 
Roman rule and of the Christian faith. The Church of the 
Celtic Welsh was cut off for more than a hundred years from 
the Churches of the Roman world. 

The explanation depends on this, that in Aquitania alone 
had any alien population and language remained unlatinised 
during the Roman epoch, and that Celtic had, under this 
influence, disappeared in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, as it would 
have done in Brittany had it not been kept alive from British 
sources. As the Romans had been able in Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain to assimilate the Iberian population, and thereby 
to eliminate the Celtic influence, so were the English able in 
Britain to profit by the previous labour of the Romans on 
the Iberian populations, and so assimilate them. The Iberian 
populations were, indeed, prepared for the acceptance of an 
Aryan language. Their own variety of dialects favoured the 
acceptance of acommon language. Thus the small bands of 


' Anglo-Saxon Britain, p. 25. 
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Aryan adventurers in Hellas were able to cxtirpate not only 
the languages of the peninsula, but in time the barbaric 
languages of Macedonia, Thracia, and Asia Minor, and 
Magna Grecia. In Italy it was a smaller body, which had 
made its home in Latium, which was the nucleus for the 
destruction of the ancient languages and the propagation of 
the Latin. 

This mobility is observable in Britain, for within five 
centuries parts of the population must have abandoned 
Iberian and acquired Roman, Celtic, and English. 

To arrive at practicable results we have not to invent 
facts, but to turn them to account, and to explain and com- 
plete them. The ethnologists have long since observed that 
large masses of population recognisable in prehistoric times 
are represented now and appear to be continuous. 

Here again I shall avoid engaging in the examination of 
what my predecessors have stated, for great contradictions 
are to be found in the illustrations of Prof. Huxley, Prof. 
Rolleston, Dr. Beddoe, Prof. Phillips, and others. Dr. 
Beddoe, in particular, has laboured to illustrate the anthro- 
pology of our island, but as the subject is progressive, so are 
observations of individual men of science liable to modifica- 
tion, as I must confess my own have been. Mr. Park Harri- 
son has engaged in a laborious course of examination, which 
must in time lead to useful results. Ethnologists hitherto 
have placed the most reliance on the skull, as appearing to be 
more permanent, but the soft parts are equally characteristic, 
and so far as the evidence goes equally permanent in type with 
the bony structures. It is the relation of the facial features 
to the skull that Mr. Park Harrison has undertaken to examine. 

From the difficulty of determining what is an Iberian 
type, what Celtic, and what English, I abstain from defini- 
tion. It is sufficient for my purpose that we have two 
types which are accepted as Aryan, and another to which 
there is an inclination to assign an Iberian class. I shall 
have done cnough if I have here shown that there was an 
Iberian population existing in remote antiquity, filling its 
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part in the pre-Celtic history of these islands, and which will 
naturally supply one of the elements required. How it exactly 
fits is not now a matter of moment, but is subject to the 
determination of further investigation. It may even be that 
we have here the Loegrians of the Welsh triads, which pro- 
vide more than one race as residents in Britain. 

In the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’ of Mr. Grant Allen many 
of these scientific facts will be found in their latest form.' 
Whether all the dark-haired populations now to be found 
here are Iberian, non-Celtic, or non-Germanic, I very much 
doubt, for, according to my observations under similar con- 
ditions in various parts of the world, we find dark and fair, 
round-headed and long-headed, generally mixed and asso- 
ciated. Thus of white Turanians there are many varieties now 
existing, as Georgians, Circassians, Greeks of Asia Minor, 
Albanians, probably Armenians. The Iberians would not 
have presented one type, though Professor Huxley, in speak- 
ing of Iberians and Ligurians, seems to entertain such an idea. 
Whether Celts or Germani were exclusively fair, we may 
doubt in defiance of the ancient poets and historians. The 
present condition of Germania, Scandinavia, and mainland, 
after allowing for Slavonic interference, is not to be explained 
by the favourite type of the light Saxon. 

It is, therefore, quite possible that for centuries in these 
islands there has been no absolute uniformity of type, and yet 
we may admit great classes, such as Iberian, Celtic, and 
Germanic. 

At all events the existence of large groups of black- 
haired men among our people must be accepted. Mr. Grant 
Allen sums up his side (p. 59) by saying, ‘We see that just 
where people of the dark type occur abundantly at the present 
day, skulls of the corresponding sort are met with abundantly 
in interments of the Anglo-Saxon period.’ Mr. Allen gives 
a long list of these coincident sites of ancient and modern 
conformity. 

Of that school which relies upon the Anglo-Saxon 
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Chronicle and the conformable fact that the English popula- 
tion displaced the Celtic, that distinguished scholar Mr. 
Freeman may in this day be accepted as the great champion. 
Many, however, hold the reverse, among whom a member of 
our Council, Mr. Howorth, has maintained the cause in our 
volumes, and they affirm that the chronicle is a myth, and 
that the Britons could not have been extirpated. 

In reality Briton is here taken by all as Celt or Welsh- 
man, and toa certain extent it meets the case that at the 
invasion all Britons were Celtic-speaking, and that the Latin 
language was in fact extinct. My definition of the ques- 
tion is this: First, that, historically and practically speak- 
ing, there is no impossibility in the English having peopled 
English Britain ; secondly, that they did occupy it as a 
conquering race ;' thirdly, that they were in hostility to the 
Celts and that the Welsh were driven generally to the west. 
Next, that the English did not largely intermarry with the 
Celts, nor hold the women as concubines, 

To these is now to be added that the warfare was against 
the Celtic Britons, and not against the Iberian Britons, 
except when the latter were fighting under Celtic chiefs. I 
would go further and explain ‘Welsh’ in the laws of the 
early English kings as applying to such Iberian Britons within 
their borders as spoke Welsh and not English. 

During most of the warfare Celtic Britons could not be 
safely kept within the borders, and my opinion has always 
been that by a nation of slave-traders they would be shipped 
to the eastern seas. 

Under my supposition the Iberian Britons would have 
remained as a lower class, and they perhaps supplied the 
artisans and husbandmen., 

It is to the Iberian Britons that ought probably to be 
applied the taunts of Gildas against those Britons who joined 
the enemy or did not resist them ; indeed, against the Loe- 
grians, 

Among districts which may be brought forward as pre- 

' See my paper, Royal Historical Soctely, vol. vii. 
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senting possible examples of survival of the-older populations, 
Devon and Siluria may be quoted. Dumnonium (possibly 
Dumnonia) was in that region of tin and metal which long 
attracted the shipping and trade of the ancient world, and 
which is to be regarded as an Iberian territory. On the 
fall of the Roman Empire we find it constituted as a state 
and confederacy, and one of those which resisted the invasion 
of the West Saxons. It, however, yielded, and became the 
shire of Devon, while Cornwall long held out, and even after 
conquest retained its Celtic speech, lingering almost to our 
days. The Corn-Welsh were, however, distinctly bound up 
with the Welsh in Wales, and in Brittany, on the other side 
of the sea. Thus it was kept under Celtic influence, while 
Devon quietly became English. The people of this day can, 
however, be connected with those of the earlier times. 

The Silures attracted the marked attention of Tacitus, 
who attributed to them a Spanish association. It has been 
sought, but with little success, to graft the Silures on the 
Basques, whereas the affinity should be attributed to the 
Iberians. Here again we find the people of Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire coalescing with the English invaders, while 
the Celts of Wales remain Celts until this day. 

We get an explanation of the facts if we note that the 
Celto-Britons retreated to the west, concentrating in their 
several kingdoms, while the Ibero-Britons remained. Always 
in history we find a subject population, even if compelled to 
fight for its dominators, ready to accept the yoke of another 
invader in the choice of evils and in the loss of independence. 
It is this operation which more than the victories of the 
Turks explains the history of the Byzantine empire. In Asia, 
as in Europe, there was a Greek language, but there were 
alien populations, and they in due course passed under 
Turkish subjugation, and used the Turkish language, also 
in great number accepting Islam. It has been before pointed 
out by me that the incidents of Turkish conquest explain 
many of those of English conquest in Britain. Those relat- 
ing to the Turks being better chronicled, help us in under- 
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standing those affecting Britain. The place names of Britain 
are of the same nature as those of Turkey, and consequently 
the occupation must have taken place in each country under 
similar circumstances. In Asia too we find in the northa 
Turkish nomenclature, and in the south an Arabic nomencla- 
ture. In Syria and Arabistan Arabic has remained persistent, 
but in Asia Minor even those who remained Christians 
adopted the Turkish language. Thus we have the equivalents 
of the English and Celtic regions in Britain. Again, in the 
north-west of Asia Minor we find the line drawn against 
Turkish by the Armenian, which remains persistent. 

Religion, although not without value as an ethnological 
factor, is of less influence than language. Nevertheless the 
Greek language was kept in memory in Asia by the Church 
liturgies. In Egypt, however, this did not suffice to save the 
ancient language, the Coptic, from extinction. 

Thus it will be seen that by making the distinction be- 
tween Ibero-Britons and Celto-Britons we reconcile the main 
facts established by Mr. Freeman, Canon Stubbs, and Mr. 
Green with the deductions made by Sir F. Palgrave and 
their antagonists. 

We obtain likewise an explanation of individual facts. 
Such men among the Ibero-Britons as were of noble kin 
would be so acknowledged, and thus we should account for 
the ‘Welsh’ thanes and for others in high position. 

The rapid disappearance of the Celtic language among 
the Ibero-Britons was unfavourable to the retention of Celtic 
place names and for the transmission of Celtic words into 
English. 

From the town populations we should obtain much smaller 
results than those usually assumed by historians. The Celts 
were in the field, the foreign Romans were few in number, and 
the native Romans or Ibero-Britons would not be Celtic- 
speaking, but Latin-speaking. When Londinum, Camulo- 
dunum, and Verulamium yielded to the English they were 
not possessed by Celtic communities, or by communities of 
Roman sympathies. The temples and basilicas ceased to be 
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churches, and local Turanian superstitions revived under the 
shelter of Wedenism. As to Roman municipalities and insti- 
tutions flourishing under such circumstances it was impossible, 
and indeed they must have gone the way of Christianity. 
We know that Christianity became extinct in the English 
borders, and it is hard to assume that Romanism existed 
apart, or did not take its course with Christianity. Christi- 
anity remained with the Celts, and with it Latin, but every 
Roman institution came to an end in the cities the Romans 
had built. 

Fighting was the great business of an invading population, 
of which the incoming members were absorbed in one thought, 
that of obtaining some settlement within the unconquered 
borders. Thus all relations of Celts, of supposed Romans, 
and of Loegrians would be determined by the exigencies of 
the situation. The Celts were fighting on the other side, and 
those who would not fight for the English could only be 
thralls. 

As to the assumption that the English warriors must 
necessarily have intermarried with native women, it shows 
very little consideration of absolute or relative facts. The 
Germanic women, we know, accompanied the men in their 
land wars and battles, and those who went in waggons could 
well go in ships. Those who were betrothed at home would 
keep their troth, and the proud women who joined their lovers 
would look down with scorn on native women and their 
offspring. 

This point induces me to investigate a question in connec- 
tion with the Iberians and with the English. In my paper 
last year before the Royal Historical Society, based on the 
autonomous coins, I showed that in every example of a city 
or an island we find several emblems representing different 
tribes and languages, and to which emblems or symbols I 
attributed a totem connection. This naturally led me to the 
idea of its ultimate reference to exogamy. I did not then 
feel sufficiently assured to state this in my paper, but ] 
referred to it in a postscript to the separate copies. 

N. VOL, I. oO 
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I had entertained a similar idea as to the English clans, 
but did not find the names correspond as totems with those 
on the coins. Of this, however, an explanation can possibly 
be found. 

On referring to Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain,’ 
I find a distinct application of exogamy to the settlement of 
the clans in Britain '—that is, of the practice of not inter- 
marrying in the same clan, but always taking a wife from 
another clan. To this conclusion he says he was led by a 
note in Mr. John Andrew Lang’s essay prefixed to Mr. Bol- 
land’s translation of Aristotle's ‘ Politics.’ 

Mr. Allen does not carry the matter further than showing 
that some of the clan names are also those of well-known 
totems, as Sun, Horse, Boar, Snake, Raven, Hawk, Eagle, 
and that these clan names are dispersed all over the country. 
He does not, however, carry the subject much beyond these 
bounds, though this valuable suggestion is capable of being 
carried further. 

It will be noticed that these names given by Mr. Allen 
are names also enumerated by me on the coins? From that 
list may be taken a longer one of common Iberian and 
English emblems. These include :— 

Sun, Moon, Star. 

Horse, Bull, Boar, Sheep, Goat, Wolf, Hare, Hound, Rat, 
Eagle (Hawk), Cock, Hen, Raven, Swan, Fish, Snake. 

On the coins are many trees and plants, as well as other 
objects. 

On the coins certain totem names dominate, as I have 
shown—namely, the Bull, Horse, Sun, Lion, Mouse—and 
others are found very sparingly, as Lizard, Raven, Rat. 

My explanation is this, that the plant names and weapon 
names are only representative differentiations of the animal 
names. In the ancient symbology everything is in symboli- 
cal relation, determined even to numeral relations. Beasts 


' Pp. 81, 82. 
* Early History of the Mediterranean Populations, &¢., pp. 143, 144, of the 
Journal, pp. 18, 19 of the separate impression. 
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correspond in determinate series with birds, with insects, with 
members of the body, with weapons, and with the stars of the 
sky. Just as in later astrology everything had its planet or 
its constellation, so it was of old in that epoch, when astrology 
and mythology sprang from one source. If the numeral were 
3, then would all the objects be selected and governed by 
that 3; if 5, then in connection with that 5. The human 
body, esteemed to symbolise the universe, gave a key to all 
this knowledge in its various forms. If the mouth, the eye, 
the ear, were in series with others, as round or circular objects, 
and claiming even their own labial sounds, so they had 
other numeral relations, for the eye was 2, although its name 
was labial ; and the ear, again, a labial, was 3. 

A complexity, unravelled by simple methods, attended 
totems and clan names. Of many totems I have determined 
the numerals, and when used as clan names they would be 
governed by the same laws. The sign which marked one 
totem would belong to its class, and a variety and differentia- 
tion would be obtained by using, as we find so common 
among the English, the tree as the totem emblem. 

It is possible that the beast totem became a prerogative 
of kings, and the plants of lower men, for we find the heads 
of the bull and lion figuring on coins, on the boss of Tarkar- 
danos, and on the sculptures from Carchemish, and the heads 
of animals figure largely elsewhere in Khita and in the 
Moso inscriptions of South-West China. The names of 
Greek heroes derived from animals always appeared to me 
to be of this totem reference, as also similar names among 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Thus we are brought to another case of comparative 
history, which is that the migrations and invasions of the 
English were carried on upon the same conditions as those of 
the Iberians, as well in Britain as elsewhere. It is possible 
that this institution may have proved for the Germani another 
means of sympathy in their passage through Belgium and 
with the Ibero-Britons. 

In regard to the general custom of exogamy four or five 
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clans gave sufficient choice, as among the Australians. In 
the case of the Andamanese Mr. Man relates! that one god, 
Pulga, created the five Andamanese tribes, each with a 
separate language. 

It may be noted that Belinus, equivalent to Philip, was 
an Iberian kingly name in Britain, and as such it is treated 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. His work appears to be really 
founded on legends, and is not the result altogether of his 
own invention and imagination, as is commonly supposed. 

According to this version, Billingsgate and Ludgate, in 
London, take their names from legendary kings. According 
to another version the former is considered to take its name 
from the Germanic kingly clan of the Billing. 

It is, however, singular to note that Lud and Billin also 
represent the roots of Britannia and Hibernia, and may 
possibly have been transmitted as local Iberian legends. 


' Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 1882. 
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AUSTRIA, 


An interesting publication has 
been issued by Charles Pro- 
CHASKA (Vienna, 1881) under the 
title: ‘The peoples of Austro- 
Hungary.’ The work contains 
ethnographical and __historical 
sketches, with special reference 
to the culture of the different 
races forming the polyglot Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It treats of 
the principal national sections 
in their historical development. 
Four volumes are to be devoted 
to the Germans, one to the Ma- 
gyars, three to the Slavons, one to 
the Semitic races, and ove to the 
Gypsies. ‘The work will have a 
special interest for students of 
history, as not only climate, 
fauna, flora, geographical con- 
figuration, but, above all, ethnical 
peculiarities, with their hereditary 
influences, form a most important 
factor in the progressive or retro- 
gressive historical phenomena of 
humanity. The work has been 
entrusted to a society of learned 
historians, each of whom belongs 
to the nationality which he has 
undertaken to describe. Whe- 
ther such a plan will further im- 
partiality is an open question. 
In the sixth volume the Ruma- 
nians in Hungary, Transylvania, 


and the Bucovina, are treated by 
Slavici with unbiassed truthful- 
ness. The author praises their 
vivacity, but blames them for 
their indolence, flightiness, and 
vacillating character. He en- 
deavours to explain national 
customs and manners on _his- 
torical grounds, but, probably for 
want of space, does this only ina 
very superficial way.—‘ Education 
(Unterrichtswesen) in Austria, 
under Joseph IIL.’ by G. 
(Vienna, 1880), ought to be studied 
with great care by all those who 
occupy themselves with the edu- 
cation of the masses in whatever 
country. Freedom of teaching 
was the basis on which this 
imperial master-mind of progress 
wished the gymnasia, but, above 
all, the universities, to be placed. 
Libraries, not one-sidedly pro- 
vided with so-called harmless and 
insignificant books, but libraries 
containing the best publications, 
treating from all points of view 
any given question, were to be 
established for the use of students. 
—Adam Wot r in his ‘ Historical 
Sketches of Austria’ (Vienna, 
Braumiiller) gives us hitherto un- 
published documents on the 
Reformation in Austriz and con- 
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fines himself in his monograph 
of that period (1526-1648) to the 
biography of seven individuals— 
partly Roman Catholics, partly 
Protestants—who had tlie greatest 
influence on the destinies of Aus- 
triaa—The Imp. Roy. Archives 
of the War Ministry of Austria 
contain, for the first time, impor- 
tant documents concerning the 
plans of the campaigns of Prince 
Eugene, on the Rhine and against 
the Turks. More valuable than 
the military part of the work are 
the documents leading to a clear 
understanding of the political and 
social condition of the Empire, 
which are given in the appendix.— 
The flight of Lafayette from the 
fururess of Olmiitz, where he was 
kept a prisoner, has been treated 
simultaneousiy by two writers, 
M. Bwiptncer, ‘Lafayette in 
Austria’ (No. XCII. Transac- 
tions of Imp. Roy. Academy of 
Sciences), and by Fr. Kapp 
(‘Deutsche Rundschau,’ 1879). 
Both writers had unpublished 
documents at their disposal : the 
former diplomatic communica- 
tions proving how anxious the 
French, Prussian, English, North- 
American, and Russian govern- 
ments were to obtain freedom for 
this celebrated state prisoner ; and 
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the latter was fortunate enough 
to obtain a quantity of papers left 
by M. Bollman, the very man 
who unsuccessfully tried to free 
Lafayette. Both authors used, 
by permission, documents from 
the Archives and the registry 
office of the War Ministry of 
Austria. —‘ Archeological Studies 
of Ancient Christian Monuments’ 
(‘ Archeologische Studien iiber 
altchristliche Monumente’), by V. 
SCHULTZE (Vienna, 1880), is a 
work we cannot warmly enough 
recommend. ‘The origin and 
evolution of Christian pictures, 
legends, myths, and representa- 
tions are traced on an entirely 
new principle. In analogy with 
the ancient classical works of art, 
the Christian ornamentation is 
said to have been rooted exclu- 
sively in the sacred writings of 
the Scriptures, and the notion, as 
if they had been but a continu- 
ation of ancient heathen illus- 
trations, is entirely discarded. 
Though the writer will not easily 
convince those who have studied 
early Christian ikonography from 
a different point of view, his work 
deserves to be read, as it con- 
tains a great quantity of new 
material. 


FRANCE. 


Unpublished documents con- 
cerning the grand French Revo- 
lution are always of interest. 


Nothing is unimportant that can 
throw light on a cataclysm in 
which the old world of feudalism 
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perished and a new world of 
common rights and equality was 
engendered. We therefore men- 
tion the ‘ Correspondance diplo- 
matique du Baron de Staél-Hol- 
stein, ambassadeur de Suéde en 
France, et de son successeur 
comme chargé d'affaires, le Baron 
Brinkman. Documents inédits 
sur la Révolution (1783-1799), 
recueillis aux archives royales de 
Suéde et publiés avec une intro- 
duction par L. Leouzon le Duc. 
Paris, 1881.’ The correspon- 
dence of M. Staél will prove to 
the historian of great value. 
The writer of the letters pub- 
lished for the first time was the 
husband of Necker’s celebrated 
daughter ; he lived for fifteen years 
in Paris in the highest circles, was 
an intimate friend of Louis XVI. 
and his queen, of all the ministers 
and free-thinkers of that sparkling 
society which formed the trans- 
ition link between a doleful but 
brilliant past, a terrible present, 
and a gloomy future. M. Stael 
enters with minute care into the 
causes which brought about the 
dissolution of the Bourbon 
dynasty. M. Vergenne, the 
adviser of the vacillating king, 
appears in these letters in an en- 
tirely new light, and in a few 
words M. Staél unravels the true 
spirit that swayed the court and 
prepared its ruin. The mis- 
fortune of the ruling classes was 
that they possessed nothing but 
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‘meédiocrité d’esprit’ and ‘ fai- 
blesse de caracttre.’ He says of 
the government: ‘Tout moyen 
leur parait bon quand ils ont lieu 
de s’en promettre le succés : les 
mensonges, les bassesses, |’in- 
trigue : enfin, on a eu recours 4 
tout, &c.’  M. Staél’s letters have 
the merit that through them some 
false national notions and de- 
ceptions are dispersed, and it 
will be impossible in future to 
look upon M. Vergenne as a 
great statesman. No less import- 
ant are the revelations contained 
in these private communications 
with regard to the part which the 
unhappy queen played; whom 
M. Staél cannot help blaming, 
though he worshipped her with 
keen admiration. He severely 
condemns the proceedings of the 
Revolution, yet honestly confesses 
that there were no other means 
to save the dynasty but an honest 
alliance with the democracy. 
Without a study of these letters 
a thorough understanding of the 
French Revolution of 1783 
is scarcely possible.—In the 
*‘Muséon’ (1882) we have an 
essay on the important names, 
‘Gog and Magog,’ by M. Fr. 
LENORMANT. ‘Though much 
has been written on this topic 
Lenormant endeavours with great 
clearness to prove that ‘Gog and 
Magog’ were the leaders of a 
mighty invasion of Eastern Asia. 
The northern and north-eastern 
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Scythes, comprising the different 
tribes and races of that region, 
were assumed to have been the 
direct descendants of the second 
of Japheth’s sons ; they are also 
identified with the Sarastnes of 
Northern Armenia, and proofs 
are adduced that the ‘ Magog’ of 
Gen. x. 2 and the ‘ Magog’ 
mentioned by Ezekiel, the great 
Prophet of the Captivity, were 
one and the same. Gog is as- 
sumed to have been the king’s 
name who ruled over ‘ Magog,’ 
the land. The Goths were also 
assumed to have been the direct 
descendants of Magog. Accord- 
ing to Bochart, the Goths had 
their original seat in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caucasus. From 
an ethnico-historical point of 
view the treatise has great interest 
for students of sacred and profane 
history.—More important is M. 
Fr. Lenormant’s work, ‘ Les 
Origines de l’Histoire d’aprés la 
Bible et les traditions des peuples 
orientaux. De la création de 
Yhomme au déluge’ (Paris, 1880). 
This second edition of a work 
full of the deepest research 
proves what great interest the 
French take in historical studies. 
M. Lenormant, one of the great- 
est Assyriologists of our time, is 
always conscientious and pains- 
taking, but he often starts with 
preconceived notions. He does 
. not endeavour to prove what 
really is true, but he proves what 
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he assumes @ priori to be true. 
This is the most dangerous in- 
tellectual process in handling his- 
torical facts. We cannot see 
what is against our assumptions, 
and truth must but naturally 
suffer under such treatment. We 
must therefore advise those who 
are interested in the subjects 
discussed by M. Lenormant to 
consult other publications too ; 
such asthe works of the celebrated 
Assyriologist, Frederick Delitzsch 
of Leipzig, especially the one 
under the title, ‘Where was the 
Paradise situated?’ (Leipzig, 
1881) ; as also the ‘ History of 
the People of Israel,’ by Bern- 
hard Stade; and above all ‘ The 
report of the Deluge in Cuneiform 
characters, an episode of the 
Babylonian Nimrod-Epos’ (Leip- 
zig, 1881), by Paul Haupt (‘ Der 
keilinschriftliche Siindflutbericht, 
eine Episode des babylonischen 
Nimrod-Epos’). None of these 
most learned and distinguished 
men dares to speak in that cate- 
gorical manner like M. Lenor- 
mant; they are too well con- 
vinced that questions of hoary 
antiquity cannot yet be decided 
with certainty. If we were to 
earnestly consider Dr. Oppert’s 
Article ‘On our very Limited 
Knowledge of Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions’ (‘ Gottinger Gel. Anzeigen,’ 
1881), we would undoubtedly be 
a little more careful to trust un- 
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the other Assyriologist. M. Le- 
normant has carried his investi- 
gations, parallels, and analogies a 
little farther than others, and his 
work contains many meritorious 
suggestions. The explanation 
of the words ‘Idris’ and ‘ Ne- 
philim’ from the Assyrian ; the 


division of a Jahvistic and Elo. 
histic account of the Deluge both 
synonymous with that of the 
Izdurbar legend ; his remarks on 
the antiquity of the Zodiac, and 
on the Mosaic ‘Sabbath,’ are all 
full of the most striking observa- 
tions. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Books published during the first quarter of 1883. 


The Rolls and Record Pub- 
lications during the past quarter 
are: ‘Registrum Epistolarum 
Fratris Johannis Peckham, 
Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis,’ 
vol. 1, edited by C. T. Martin, 
B.A. (8vo, 492 pp., Longman 
and Co., and others, ros.) This 
Register, preserved in Lambeth 
Palace, is the earliest of the 
Canterbury registers now in 
England. ‘The letters, decretals, 
&c., of which it is composed are 
of great value for the illustration 
of English Ecclesiastical History. 
Vol. 6 of the ‘ Materials for 
the History of Thomas Beckett, 
Archbishop of Canterbury’ (8vo, 
pp. 700, Longman and others, 
10s.), containing epistles 227- 
530, edited by Canon Robertson, 
M.A., of Canterbury ; and vol. 8 
of the ‘ Polychronicon Randulphi 
Higden Monachi Cestrensis,’ to- 
gether with the English transla- 
tion of ‘John Trevisa,’ and of an 
unknown writer of the fifteenth 
century. Vol. 8 (8vo, pp. 632, 


Longman and Co., and others, 
1os.) ‘The Calendar of State 
Papers,’ domestic series, vol. 10, 
1655-6, edited by Mary Ann 
Everett Green (&vo, pp. 714, 
Longman and others, 155.), de- 
scribes the system of intelligence 
by which the Royalists’ most 
secret designs were known, though 
most of the correspondence was 
in cypher. To this and other 
papers addressed to Secretary 
Nicholas most of our informa- 
tion relative to the Royalists, 
and Cromwell’s foreign and 
domestic proceedings, is due. 
From the Irish division of the 
Rolls publications there are, 
‘ Facsimiles of National Manu- 
scripts of Ireland,’ edited by 
John T. Gilbert, part 6, sect. 1, 
extending from A.D. 1551 to A.D. 
1620, and containing numerous 
specimens, illustrated with de- 
scriptions and many original 
documents hitherto unpublished 
(folio, Longman and Co., and 
others, £5 55.). Part 3 of the 
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above contains upwards of 100 
specimens (same publishers, 42s.). 
Handbooks to the large volumes 
are issued, in 8vo size, at nominal 
prices. 

In ‘ Origines Celticz,’ a frag- 
meat, and other contributions to 
the History of Britain (8vo, 2 
vols., pp. 960, Macmillan, 32s.), 
by the late Edwin Guest, F.R.S., 
an attempt is made to trace the 
earliest known inhabitants of our 
island through the prehistoric 
times, in their progress from their 
original home to their settlement 
in Britain. ‘The Index occupies 
no less than 130 pages. 

Inthe ‘ Life of Edward, Lord 
Hawke,’ by Montagu BuRROws 
(8vo, pp. 512, W. H. Allen, 215.), 
is an account of the origin of the 
English Wars in the reign of 
George II., and of the state of the 
Royal Navy at that time. In a 
second series of ‘Glimpses of 
our Ancestors in Sussex, and 
Gleanings in East and West 
Sussex’ (8vo, pp. vi.—306, Farn- 
combe, Lewes, 5s.), by Charles 
FLEeEt, the author has recorded 
all the families of note, and the 
events of historic importance. 
The chapters dealing with 
Quakers and folk-lore matters 
are extremely valuable. The 
pastime of cricket is also well 
and fully discussed. ‘Old English 
Costumes,’ by Marie 
(4to, illustrated, pp. 104, Miller, 
2s. 6d.), contains an epitome of 


ladies’ costumes from the 1st to 
the 19th century. 

On Ireland the following 
books have been published : 
‘History of the Irish People’ (2 
vols. 8vo, pp. 590. Heywood, 
Manchester, 155.), by W. A. 
Conor. ‘Outline of the Histury 
of Ireland from the earliest time 
down to the present’ (8vo, Chatto 
and Windus, 1s.), by J. H. 
McCartrny. ‘A _ Sketch of 
Memorable Women of Irish 
Methodism in the last century’ 
(12mo, pp. 204, Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office, 2s. 6d.), by C. H. 
CrRooOKSHANK. Sir C. G. Durry’s 
‘Four Years of Irish History’ 
(8vo, pp. 788, Cassell and Co., 
21s.), a sequel to the author’s 
‘Young Ireland.’ 

On the constitutional and 
political history there are : ‘ The 
Constitutional Government of 
England, a Primer,’ by Prof. A. 
SHELDON (8vo, pp. 259, Long- 
mans, 6s.). Vol. 2 of ‘A Short 
Sketch of the English Parlia- 
ment’ (8vo, Williams and Nor- 
gate, 3s. 6d.), by A. Busser. 
‘The History of England from 
1830 to 1874,’ by W. N. MOLes- 
WORTH (8vo, pp. 610, Chapman 
and Hall, 7s. 6¢.). Sir J. Fitz- 
James StTePHEN’s ‘ History of 
the Criminal Law of England 
(3 vols. 8vo, pp. 1630, Macmillan, 
48s.) is a complete history of the 
criminal law, of the courts, of 
procedure, of crimes, of punish- 
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ments, and of the substantive 
law. It is a work of enormous 
research, but written in a most 
interesting style. 

On Colonial History there 
are: ‘The History of the Cam- 
paign for the Conquest of Canada 
in 1776, from the Death of Mont- 
gomery to the Retreat of the 
British Army under Sir Guy Carle- 
ton,’ by Chas. Henry Jones (8vo, 
Triibner, 18ys.). ‘ The History of 
New Zealand,’ by G. W. RuspEN 
(3 vols. 8vo, pp. 1780, Chapman 
and Hall, sos.). ‘ Newfound- 
land, the oldest British Colony : 
its History, its Present Condi- 
tion, and its Prospect in the 
Future,’ an illustrated work by 
Joseph Hatron and M. Harvey 
(8ve, pp. 510, Chapman and 
Hall, 18s.). 

On Indian History there are : 
Dr. W. W. Hunrer’s ‘ Indian 
Empire’ (8vo, Triibner, 16s.), a 
work of reference on its history, 
people, and products, a complete 
account of the country, unique 
in the variety and detail of its 
information. ‘ New Sketches of 
the English in India,’ a translation 
from the French of E. De VALLE- 
ZEN, by a Diplomate (8vo, pp. 
502, W. H. Allen, 18s.). ‘The 
Life of Lord Lawrence,’ by R. 
BoswortH SmMiru (2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 99°, Smith, Elder and Co., 
36s.). A further instalment of 


Col. Ma.veson’s ‘History of 
our Indian Empire’ is ‘ Decisive 
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Battles of India from 1746 to 
1849 (8vo, pp. 432, W. H. 
Allen, 18s.). Of the ‘ Military 
History of the Madras Engineers 
and Pioneers from 1743 up to 
the present time,’ by Major H. 
M. Virart, \ol. 2 (8vo, pp. 620, 
W. H. Allen, 32s.) has appeared. 
‘The Afghan Campaigns of 
1878-80’ have furnished an in- 
teresting theme for Mr. Sidney 
H. SHADBOLT, who has elaborated 
from official and private sources 
a sketch of the war, with maps 
illustrating the operations of the 
forces, a list of officers who fell 
in the ‘campaigns, and the reci- 
pients of the Victoria Cross, 
summaries of the movements in 
the field of the various regiments 
which were engaged, and separate 
records of every British officer 
employed in the war (2 vols. 
4to, Low, 60s.). 

‘Arabian Society in the 
Middle Ages,’ by E. W. Lane, 
edited by Stanley Lane Poole 
(8vo, pp. 296, Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.), is a reprint of the 
notes to Lane’s translation of the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ In ‘The Annals 
of the Early Caliphate,’ by Sir 
Wm. Muir, K.C.S.1. (8vo, pp. 
485, Smith, Elder, and Co., 16s.), 
the author treats of the reigns of 
the first four Caliphs, Abu Bekr, 
Omar, Othman, and Aly, compris- 
ing the thirty years from A.D. 632 
to 660, and describes the various 
sources of information of a period 
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of history comparatively unknown. 
A map illustrating the campaigns 
is added. 

On the history of the United 
States there have appeared: 
‘An Introduction to American 
Constitutional History,’ by E. A. 
FREEMAN (8vo, pp. 39, Balti- 
more, 1s. 6d.). G. BANCROFT’S 
‘History of the United States, 
from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent to the Establishment of the 
Constitution in 1789,’ in 6 vols., 
vol. 1 (8vo, New York, t2s. 6d.). 
‘A Popular History of the United 
States,’ by W. C. Bryant and S. 
H. Gay, 1 vol. (8vo, pp. 574, Low, 
15s.). An ‘Illustrated Young 
Folks’ History of the United 
States, brought down to the time 
of President Arthur,’ by W. S. 
HIGGINSON (16mo, Triibner, 6s.). 
‘Reminiscences and Memorials of 
Men of the Revolution, and their 
Families,’ by A. B. Muzzey (8vo, 
pp- 424, Boston, 12s. 6¢.). H. 
KoLLock gives a detailed history 
of New York, embracing histori- 
cal, descriptive, and _ statistical 
notices of cities, towns, villages, 
&c. (8vo, New York, 7s. 6d.). G. 
W. Wi uiams’ ‘History of the 
Negro Race in Anierica,’ 2 vols. 
(8vo, New York, 18s.), treats of 
the history of the negro race from 
1619-1880, showing the negroes 
as slaves, soldiers, and citizens. 
The 11th volume of the ‘Campaign 
of the Civil War of 1861-64,’ by 
G. E. Ponp (8vo, Triibner, 55.), 
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gives the history of the campaign 
in the Shenandoah Valley, in 
1864. Miss S. E. Tircoms in 
‘Early New England People’ 
(8vo, pp. 288, Boston, 20s.) gives 
an account of Ellis, Willard, 
Prescott, Titcomb, Sewell, and 
Longfellow, and their allied 
families. In a paper read by 
Dr. H. B. Apams before the 
Harvard Historical Society there 
is an account of the German 
origin of New England towns 
(8vo, pp. 57, Baltimore, 2s.). By 
the same author is an interest- 
ing pamphlet on ‘Saxon Tithing 
Men in America ’(8vo, pp. iv.-23, 
Baltimore, 1s. 6¢.). ‘Our Wild 
Indians: thirty-three years’ per- 
sonal experience among the Red 
Men of the Great West,’ by 
Col. R. J. Dopces (8vo, Triibner, 
18s.), gives a popular account of 
the social life, religion, habits, 
customs, and exploits of the 
American Indians, and the 
author’s experiences on the 
great plains and mountains of 
the frontier. 

On Mexico and its history 
there are: Vol. 4 (8vo, pp. cxii. 
702, San Francisco) of H. H. 
Bancrort’s ‘Pacific States of 
North America,’ in which the 
author treats of Mexico from 
1516-1521. ‘Mexico To-day, 


the Country of the Future,’ with 
a glance at prehistoric remains 
and antiquities of the Monte- 
zumas, by T. W. BRoCKLEHURST 
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(8vo, pp. 270, Murray, 21s.). ‘A 
Young Folks’ History of Mexico,’ 
by F. A. Oper (16mo, pp. 534, 
Boston, 75. 6d.). 

Of Bishop Worpswortu’s 
‘Church History to the Council 
of Chalcedon,’ vol. 3 (8vo, pp. 
314, Rivington, 6s.), from the 
Council of Constantinople, a.D. 
381, and vol. 4 (8vo, pp. 331, 
Rivington, 6s.), continuation to 
the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 
451, and conclusion, with index 
to the whole work, have appeared. 
‘The Baptists and Quakers in 
Northamptonshire, 1650-1700,’ 
by the Rev. J. J. Goapsy (8vo, 
pp. x.-44, Taylor, Northampton), 
is a lecture ona period of peculiar 
interest, not only to Quakers, but 
to other sects as well. The 
ample appendix, notes, and 
references show that no pains 
have been spared to render the 
work valuable. ‘A Complete 
History of the Jesuits,’ by A. J. 
Scott (8vo, pp. 208, W. H. 
Allen, 24s.), gives an account of 
their open and secret proceedings 
from the formation of the Order 
to the present time. 

On the Fine Arts in their 
relations to History, the following 
books have been published : 
‘History of Art in Ancient 
Egypt,’ translated and edited by 
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Walter ARMSTRONG (2 vols., pp. 
850, Chapman and Hall, 42s.). 
‘History of Ancient Art,’ trans- 
lated and augmented by J. T. 
CLARKE, from the German of F. 
von Reser, illustrated, and 
with glossary (8vo, pp. 500, Low 
and Co., 18s.) An illustrated 
work on ‘ Classic, early Christian, 
Italian, and Teutonic Painting,’ 
edited by Edward J. Poynter 
(8vo, Low, tos. 6¢.). ‘ Historical 
Handbook for Italian Sculpture’ 
(8vo, pp. 474, Remington, 155.), 
by C. Perkins ; and an ‘ Illus- 
trated History of Wood En- 
graving,’ by G. E. Woopsury 
(8vo, pp. 220, Low, 18s.). 
Among books published, 
though not strictly within the 
class of History, there is Pooe’s 
‘Index to Periodical Literature, 
down to 1882’ (8vo, pp. xxiii. 
1442, Triibner and Co., 735. 67.) 
This magnificent work has been 
completed, with the assistance 
and co-operation of the Library 
Association of the United King- 
dom, and the American Library 
Association. There is also the 
‘Bibliotheca Americana, 1883,’ 
for books, pamphlets, &c., re- 
lating to America (8vo, pp. viii. 
312, Rbt. Clarke, Cincinnati), and 
the ‘English Catalogue of Books’ 
(8vo, pp. 110, Low and Co., 5s.). 


RUSSIA. 


Columns upon columns filled 
with minute details were pub- 


lished in our daily ‘ Historica} 


Records,’ on the occasion of the 
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coronation of the ‘Czar of Holy 
Russia.’ It would be opportune, 
at this very moment, to read M. 
STEPN1AK’s work, under the title, 
‘Underground Russia,’ with a 
Preface by Laroff, translated into 
English, and published, London, 
1883. What an insight into the 
secret doings, or rather idlings, 
of half-demented Nihilists! 
There is scarcely a book of so 
great an importance as this, in 
order to prove to demonstra- 
tion the hopeless case of the 
Russian or any other secret agita- 
tion. What do all these conspira- 
torsmean? Are the poor Jewess, 
Jessy Helfman, the mentally de- 
ranged Perovskaia, the heroic, 
yet utterly unpractical, Vera Zas- 
sulic ; are the great attitudinisers, 
Stefanovic, Ossinsky, and Kra- 
potkine, to give Russia a healthy 
social and political life? When 
and where do we find a single 
incident in history that under- 
hand and isolated conspiracies of 
half-educated fanatics ever pro- 
duced any good? All these 
attempts at murder, whether of 
the Czar or asingle police official, 
cannot possibly lead to a change 
in the organisation of so heavy a 
state body, as that of Russia. 
Education would be the only 
means, and any Russian patriot 
who would devote himself to 
teach a certain quantity of Rus- 
sian children reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, would do more 


good than all these ‘under- 
ground’ heroes with their secret 
press, their proclamations, their 
propaganda, and their useless 
terrorism. History, this great 
record of human success and 
failure, ought to teach the Rus- 
sian conspirators that the most 
powerful overground terrorism, 
that ever was practised in Europe, 
led after all to nothing but to an 
Imperator who ruled with the 
same uncontrolled autocratic will 
as does the Czar of All Russia. 
Women or orators who can only 
speak when they see a crowd, 
revolutionaries, sui generis, single 
individuals, acting as_ self-con- 
stituted delegates of a nation 
which takes no interest in the 
writings or doings of these emis- 
saries ; a nation, in fact, like the 
Russian, which, according to the 
confession of Stepniak himself, 
takes no direct part in the 
struggle, cannot be freed by 
professional underground ‘ Revo- 
lution-makers.’ There is one great 
and terrible truth dawning through 
the pages of ‘ Underground 
Russia’ concerning the mysteri- 
ous sums of money that are 
coming, they do not know where 
from—that these deluded patriots 
might be but tools in the hands 
of a far more powerful secret 
conspiracy which rules deeper 
than underground the destinies 
of Russia, or any other country, 
where this invisible power has 
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a firm hold on governors and 
governed. Has it never occurred 
to these Nihilists that they are 
generally employed and used 
whenever the Imperial atmosphere 
is filled with liberal promises? 
Has it never occurred to them 
that the first power to be swept 
away would be the very power 
which rivals their doings, employs 
the same means, does as they do, 
and is, as they must be, the very 
stumbling-block to all healthy 
progress in Russia—‘the Secret 
Police’? Secresy has never yet 
been the true means of obtaining 
freedom for whatever nation.—It 
is far more satisfactory to record 
the great activity of the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Sciences, the 
indefatigable researches of the 
Imperial Historical Society, the 
historical lectures given at the 
University of Moscow, the 
monthly magazines, as_ the 
‘Russkij Archiv’ (Russian Ar- 


chives), the ‘Russkaja Starina’ 
(Russia’s Past), or the ‘ Drevn- 
jaja i novaja Russija’ (Old 
and New Russia), and the 
‘ Journal of the Imperial Ministry 
of Popular Instruction,’ all of 
them, as many means to pro- 
mote a higher culture, showing 
an amount of literary energy 
which deserves our cordial ad- 
miration.— Among these efforts 
we will only mention SoLovjev's 
great ‘History of Russia from 
the most Ancient Times ;’—I. 
Gros, the Academician’s, ‘ Study 
of the Relations of Catherine 
II. to Gustavus III.’ (King of 
Sweden); and Prof. Kotusin- 
ski’s ‘S:etches of Slavon His- 
tory and Politics, 1711-1878 
(Odessa, 1878), containing some 
new and interesting information 
concerning the ‘Transactions of 
Peter the Great with the South 
Slavons and Rumanians,’ 
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POLITICAL LESSONS OF CHINESE HISTORY. 


By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.L, C.LE., 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


(Read April 1883.) 


Political and strategic geography of China — Mongol invasion turning-point in 
Chinese history —Early Chinese civilisation before that event—Gallant and 
patriotic resistance on the part of the Chinese against their Mongol invaders— 
Mongol conquest of China completed A.D. 1270—Character of Mongol rule 
there—Restoration of native Chinese dynasty —Its decay after lasting two 
centuries—Local insurrection of a strange character arising—Prepares the way 
for accession of the Manchus- -Origin of the Manchu Tartars--They overrun 
China after a noble resistance by the people — Their dominion established 
over China—Character of their rule up to the nineteenth century—Eminent 
sovereigns of their race—Beginning of their degeneracy. 


IN undertaking to address you regarding the political lessons 
derivable from the history of China, I must ask you to allow 
me to bring my survey down to the end of the eighteenth 
century only, and to stop at the commencement of our present 
nineteenth century. The reason is this, that Chinese history, 
from about the year 1800, involves several problems which 
have been and still are agitated among politicians, and some 
controversies of a moral, social, or economic character, which 
are far from being exhausted. Sucli topics would, doubtless, 
be regarded by you as unsuitable in the present address, 
Still, an impartial retrospect of the past cannot fail to assist 
N. S.—VOL. I. P 
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us in understanding the present, and gauging the immediate 
future of a vast people in whose affairs British interests are 
largely concerned. 

Moreover, to essay such a task is all the more desirable, 
in that Chinese history, though striking and interesting when 
its leading features are grasped, is but little known popularly, 
~ and even to the sight of cultured people is perhaps involved 
in mist and confusion. Yet with many there is springing up 
an uneasy consciousness that as China is growing fast in 
importance, its antecedent conditions merit examination. 
Before presenting to you those parts of Chinese history 
which are really the turning-points in the career of the nation, 
I must call to your remembrance certain salient points in the 
political and strategic geography of China. These points will 
immediately be apprehended from a glance at the map pre- 
fixed to this address. In the first place, beginning at the 
north, pray observe the head-waters of the river Amar and 
its affluents. There was the birthplace of the Mongolian 
power, probably the most destructive and terrific force that 
has ever appeared in human history, and which overcame 
China together with many other countries. In the next 
place, let your attention be turned to a comparatively small 
river which flows into a gulf to the north-east of Pekin. Its 
valley was the original home of the Manchus, who, from the 
humblest beginnings as a petty Tartar tribe, conquered 
China after a contest lasting only a single generation. In 
the third place your notice must be claimed for the range of 
hills immediately north of Pekin, stretching from the sea- 
coast westwards till they join the mountains which overhang 
the desert of Mongolia. These mountains formed the line of 
demarcation between the Chinese proper, who were people 
of the plains or valleys, and the Tartars, including the famous 
Mongols, the Manchus, and other cognate tribes, who were 
people dwelling in the mountains or the elevated plateaux. 
The tribes dwelling beyond this range were to the Chinese 
what the barbarians beyond the Alps were to the Romans— 
at first subdued by civilised force, but ultimately rising 
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against the civilisation to which they had bowed, and victori- 
ously overthrowing it. It was along the winding ridge of 
this range that the great Chinese Wall was built. In the 
next place I must beg you to note the course of the Hoang- 
Ho. This river, rising in the easterns purs of the Kuen Lun 
mountains, runs northwards, then, after turning eastwards, 
wends straight south—its course resembling a bent finger— 
and finally pursues an easterly course to its mouth. It is in 
the middle valley of the Hoang-Ho, near the two great bends 
above described, that some of the crucial struggles for posses- 
sion of the Chinese empire have occurred, This province 
has been to China what the Punjab was to India; and in 
the province adjoining it on the east, the Chinese nationality 
was originally formed. Near the point where the river on 
completing its last bend passes between the hills towards the 
plains is situated the fortified pass of Tung Kwan, for the 
possession of which several historic contests have been 
waged. To the Chinese this position resembled in import- 
ance the Khyber Pass, with Peshawar or Attok, on the British 
Indian frontier. 

Further, I invite you to mark the course of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, which rising in the same spurs of the Kuen Lun 
mountains as the Hoang-Ho, follows a south-easterly and 
then an easterly course to the sea. This river, together with 
its affluents, sustaining a population of 100 millions, has con- 
tributed more to the multiplication of the human race than 
any other river under the sun. But, apart from this, the 
Yang-tse-Kiang valley must be remembered by us at this 
moment, because it has been the central domicile of the 
Chinese proper, the home of their best civilisation, and the 
scene where their supreme efforts have at times been organ- 
ised for national defence. 

There is yet a river in the south which in confluence with 
two others joins the sea at Canton. For the surrounding 
district a future of indefinite greatness is perhaps reserved. 
Within its limits, as we shall presently see, Chinese nationality 


on two separate occasions made a last stand for independence. 
P2 
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Further, I suggest that you let your glance sweep round 
the outer limits of the Chinese empire, and then down the 
mountain range (the Inshan and Khingan) which divides the 
empire into two unequal parts. You will perceive that there 
are included two distinct areas in the empire ; one the Central 
Plateau of Asia, the other the comparatively lowland country 
between that plateau and the sea, or China proper. The 
plateau is regarded by geographers as the most remarkable 
on the surface of the globe. I have elsewhere (that is, before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science) 
described its physical geography, and need here only advert 
to its political effect on China. It constitutes two-thirds of 
the total Chinese area, that is, upwards of 24 millions of 
square miles out of 4 millions of square miles and upwards. 
But it has only one-thirtieth of the total population, or 15 
millions of souls, out of a possible total of 350 millions, 
Nevertheless, this plateau, which at one epoch grievously 
affected the fate of all Asia, and a part of Europe, has con- 
stantly affected the fortunes of China. It includes Tibet, 
the centre of Buddhism, the established religion of China. 
On some occasions the Chinese subdued the barbarous and 
brave inhabitants of the plateau. On other occasions some 
sections of these inhabitants, notwithstanding the low state 
of their general civilisation, have acquired the art of war far 
better than their more civilised contemporaries, have burst 
into China proper with forces that with martial superiority 
more than compensated for their inferior numbers, and have 
held down the populous provinces of China with an iron 
hand. Nevertheless, whenever the barbarians of the plateau 
have been settled as conquerors in China proper, one of two 
things has happened to them. Either they have lost their 
hardihood among soft surroundings, and, becoming degene- 
rate, have been relegated by Chinese patriotism to their 
native mountains, or else they have adopted the Chinese 
civilisation. In the latter case they have illustrated the truth 
of the classic line— 

Grecia capta ferum victgrem cepit. 
Thus history has repeated itself here on a gigantic scale. 
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The population, then, of China proper is different from that 
of the plateau, and, ethnologically, the two peoples are distinct 
branches of the same family. Thus with the mental culture 
of the Chinese there has generally been a mingling of 
northern vigour and genius in the dynastic, the military, the 
political achievements. 

I have troubled you with this preface of political 
geography because it is necessary to fasten on these points in 
order that the events, which I shall have to marshal, may 
rise up in due procession before the historic imagination. 

Now let anyone look back over the events of Chinese 
history for nearly three thousand years, and say what is the 
train of political circumstances that has modified most the 
national destiny? The answer would probably be, the 
Mongol conquest shortly after the year 1200 A.D. Before 
that fatal year, the Chinese nationality had developed those 
characteristic peculiarities which, uniformly distinguishing the 
entire nation, have proved to be almost immutable. Since 
that time it has passed through tremendous vicissitudes, and 
partially righted itself, retaining or restoring many of its 
pristine features. But it can hardly have been quite what it 


was before. 
. . . Nec amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco. 


Hence it is primarily interesting to consider what was the 
stage of Chinese development before the cataclysm of A.D, 
1200 tore up the medieval world. For our present purpose 
this development is regarded from a political point of view 
only. 

In the first place it is very remarkable that the Chinese 
originally lived under a feudal system. The country con- 
sisted of several states (seven in number), over each of which 
there was a local lord, under whom there were lesser chiefs 
holding lands by laws of sub-infeudation. The states were 
federated under one lord as emperor, who had some territory 
in his own direct administration. Several dynasties of 
emperors really represented the headship of a feudal con- 
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federation. Under this feudalism there arose many of the 
ancient heroes, statesmen and sages of China, while many of 
its characteristic marks were stamped upon the civilisation, 
the institutions, and the habits of the Chinese. The system 
was destroyed 200 years before the Christian era by a 
sovereign who has been very properly styled the Chinese 
Czsar,' and who established a real empire to last for centuries. 
At times this empire became disunited, to be again united ; 
but the principle of absolute and centralised power remained 
in force. 

This suppression of feudalism is regarded by some 
authorities to have been the only revolution that has ever 
occurred in China, inasmuch as it warred against a principle. 
The political movements, to which we shall presently advert, 
were rebellions only as warring against individual rulers. 

The confines of the Chinese empire were always fluctu- 
ating, now receding, and now advancing. At times they 
reached to the western end of the central plateau, and tribute 
was probably received even from tribes dwelling near the 
Caspian. A system of frontier defence was organised by the 
construction of the Great Wall already mentioned, with 
fortifications at intervals upon a line at least 1,200 miles 
in length ; together with a strange line of palisades towards 
Manchuria and the Corea, 800 miles long. The combined 
length of fortified frontiers amounted to 2,000 miles, Similar 
lines have been constructed elsewhere, by the Romans in 
Central Europe, by the Russians in Siberia, by the British 
near the Indus, but none of them have approached the 
mileage and the completeness of the Chinese defence. The 
towns in the interior were encompassed with fortifications, the 
places thus fortified being numbered by many hundreds. In 
no country has the system of internal defence been ever 
carried out more thoroughly. Besides a sea-going fleet, 
organised mainly for service in Corean or Japanese waters, 
a special marine was maintained for service in the great 
rivers, the river war-vessels numbering many hundreds. A 


' See Boulger’s History of China, vol. i. 
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code of army regulations was drawn up, relating to pay, pro- 
motion, drill, discipline, and all the minutie of military 
service. The vast territories were divided for administrative 
purposes into provinces, districts, and townships. Feudalism 
was superseded by the appointment of provincial governors 
and district magistrates. From time to time censors were 
deputed by the central authority for peripatetic supervision. 
For the central authority itself something like a constitution 
was established, in which the leading features were a council 
of state and several departmental boards. The civil 
legislation was voluminous; the penal code was compre- 
hensive in scope, and lucid in arrangement; the moral 
precepts were definite, and the religious ritual minute. There 
were codes for all branches of human conduct and relationship. 
The official deference paid to literature has hardly been 
equalled in any other age or country; the lettered classes in 
their capacity as literati formed a power which could make 
revolutions, and which emperors on their accession were 
obliged to conciliate. The patronage of letters and the 
preparation of chronicles ranked high among public duties. 
A kind of rude printing with wooden types was invented at 
an early time; public libraries on an immense scale were 
maintained ; a tribunal of history and an official gazette 
were instituted. Extraordinary attention was paid to popular 
education ; the central colleges were among the most influen- 
tial institutions of the land. Competitive examinations were 
essential preliminaries for admission to that public service 
which conferred the highest social status attainable. The 
official class, indeed, constituted the real aristocracy. Survey- 
ing and map-making received close attention; the cartography 
included topographical and cadastral particulars. Gazetteers 
and encyclopedias werecompiled. An elaborate lexicography 
was instituted, and a statistical bureau was set on foot. In- 
terminable voluminousness was the awful feature of Chinese 
literature. On each topic the volumes were counted by 
hundreds, and the chapters by thousands. 

In China (as in India) there was always a question whether 
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the land belonged to the emperor ortothe people. In theory 
it belonged to the emperor, while in practice the people had 
a perpetual lease, which was tantamount to property. But 
this property, being liable to taxation, might be rendered 
valuable or valueless, according as the administration might 
be moderate or extortionate. In China, practically, there was 
moderation. As a rule there was peasant proprietorship ; 
small landed properties were also common ; but large estates, 
though existing here and there, were comparatively rare. The 
rules for mortgages and temporary transfers were complete, 
and there was a registration of landed occupancy. A 
communal system existed somewhat resembling the village 
communities of India.'! In towns there appear to have been 
municipalities managing conservancy and police. 

It is observable that, with all the legislation, there were 
no institutions like juries to protect the subject, and trials 
were left to the discretion,—or but too often to the will and 
pleasure,—of the judge. 

The construction of public works was recognised as a duty 
of the State. Canalsof navigation, of a length never equalled 
elsewhere, were begun ; irrigation works were undertaken, 
which,—though not comparable to those which the British 
Government has constructed in India,—have yet challenged 
the admiration of observers in subsequent ages. Roads were 
engineered in the midst of mountains, and passes were hewn 
through rocky crests. Even valleys were spanned by bridges 
with lofty piers. LEmbankments were raised to restrain the 
flowing rivers, one of which rivers was declared by the last 
testament of an emperor to be ‘ China’s sorrow.’ 

All this represents an aggregate of administrative achieve- 
ments fully justifying the ancient repute of China, and, at 
first sight, seeming to anticipate some parts of our modern 
civilisation. But a closer examination will reveal defects fatal 
to national progress and political stability. 

No standard of public conduct is higher than that which 
was recognised by the Chinese emperors, who ascended the 


1 Vide Zarly Law and Usage, by Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 
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throne not by the right of primogeniture or even of birth, but 
by a commission from heaven, This standard was followed 
by many of them in some degree, while by a few of them it 
was observed to a degree which has rendered their names 
household words among succeeding generations. But the 
sovereign was expected to hold in his own hands the threads of 
countless affairs and to be the administrator in chief. Never 
was the doctrine of everything for the people, and nothing by 
them, carried more rigidly to its conclusion. Their right to 
paternal care from the government was asserted as having 
been bestowed on them by a charge from on high. They 
looked to the State for support and guidance in matters re- 
lating to material prosperity, as well as to moral advancement. 
Economic doctrines were sometimes preached which taught 
even the agriculturists to depend on the government for susten- 
ance. The first consequence was an excessive centralisation 
of authority. The effect was intensified by the want of local 
institutions strongly rooted, and the paucity of territorial chiefs 
or landed gentry. The weight of the administration hung too 
much on a single rope. If that rope snapped, then political 
ruin ensued. Thus China, from time to time, displayed the 
phenomena of movements arising suddenly and mysteriously 
which the State seemed unable to withstand. A robber chief 
would spring up, insurrectionary forces would gather round 
him, and he might even scale the seat of empire. In China, 
as in India, brigandage, beginning with success, ends with 
political significance. 

An occasion for convulsion would be offered by the bad 
surroundings of an emperor. For although polygamy is not 
a Chinese institution, yet something tantamount to it must 
have prevailed in the imperial families. Nowhere have the 
palace guardians exercised a more baneful influence upon the 
national history than in China, It is not to be hence inferred, 
however, that the imperial ladies were always kept in seclusion, 
for in China many widowed empresses, or empress mothers, 
have ambitiously seized opportunities of displaying patriotic 
resolution and governing capacity. 
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But, irrespective of such grave interruptions, there seems 
to have always been a difficulty in securing good administra- 
tion. While an elaboration of theory and system was carried 
to an extreme, the practice and execution were seldom suc- 
cessful. While the doctrines of the ethical code were sublime, 
plain honesty appears seldom to have been observed even to 
an average extent in the affairs of the nation. Corruption is 
alleged to have been ever the rule. The ancient Chinese 
never dared to pride themselves on the favourite quality of 
the ancient Persians, namely, truth-telling. Notwithstanding 
the selection by competition, good administrators were not 
always forthcoming even for the collection of the revenue. 
The evil failed to be checked by the permanent supervision of 
departmental boards and the occasional inspection of imperial 
censors. The master instinct was that of formalism, and there 
was not enough of vitalising spirit to make the dry bones of 
regulation live with efficiency. The rust thus engendered 
began to spread with the army as well, despite all the nominal 
organisation ; and before the irruption of the barbarians a cry 
had arisen that the precisely drilled troops would not in action 
either stand or charge. 

The educational method generated a power of intense 
mental application, in which the Chinese have been rarely 


equalled, also a faculty of refined perception and subtle dis- . 


crimination. A round of distressful tasks, intellectually, was 
prescribed, to which the sufferers addressed themselves with 
marvellous patience. Still the reasoning aptitude was not 
developed pari passu with the memory. While an excessive 
strain was put on the memory, the logical aptitude became 
shrunken and the scientific spirit was quenched. 

Though ordinarily averse from suffering, and often failing 
in battle, the people had a certain sort of courage. None would 
endure mortal pain with more fortitude than they ; none 
would face death more stoically. Their history too is adorned 
by many passages of self-denying heroism. Still it may be 
doubted whether by temperament they ever had ‘a stomach 
for the fight.’ Their original impulse would always have been 
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to seek peace and avoid conflict. Their religion may be de- 
scribed as Buddhism and Lamaism combined with the ethics 
of Lao, of Confucius, of Mencius, and of the commentators. 
In so far as that affected their disposition, the tendency was 
towards quiet at any price. The precepts relating to charit- 
able forbearance were noble indeed, but proceeded to what 
might be called an unpractical extreme. 

Veneration was set before them as being among the fore- 
most attributes of humanity. Obedience to authority—first 
that of parents, then that of existing rulers, and finally that of 
the emperor as vice-regent of Heaven—was accepted as the 
first of duties. Being in the main sincere and single-minded, 
they were loyal to existing dynasties for periods of some 
duration. They were also long-suffering under oppression 
and extortion up to a certain limit. But when that limit was 
over-passed, they would deem that the time had come to be 
angry and sin not. Then discarding their habitual tolerance, 
they would turn and rend their oppressors. The knowledge 
that this might happen doubtless operated as a permanent 
check on oppression. 

Furthermore, with the philosophic and speculative tenden- 
cies pervading large classes, there was something fanciful, 
something restless in the popular imagination. Movements 
were from time to time arising and predisposing the people to 
change, of all which circumstances advantage would be taken 
by daring and desperate men. Indeed periodicity of revolt is 
alleged by a recent authority to be an abiding characteristic 
of Chinese history. 

On the whole it will be seen that the Chinese nationality 
abounded in inconsistencies which cannot be reconciled in a 
brief analysis. Side by side with gentle virtues there were 
nourished a national self-sufficiency and a desire to stigmatise 
with barbarism all those not falling within the pale of a pecu- 
liar civilisation. The obligatory duties at the ancestral tombs 
prevented permanent emigration. Though Chinese traders 
went far afield they returned to the mother land. In the 
depths of the national mind there lay a faith not only in the 
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moral government of the world, but also in a theocratic super- 
vision of human affairs. Combined with this was a belief in 
the dignity of the individual man. Though the investing of 
chosen persons with august authority was a divine institution, 
still the choice was to follow personal merit. Every man, 
however humble, was to have his chance of rising to a bright 
career by conduct and learning. This idea is the parent of 
the educational system unapproached by any other eastern 
race, and has conduced to the individuality distinguishing 
Chinese annals. 

It isa hopeless task to state the population of this empire ; 
the estimate ranges from 300 to 430 millions of souls. The 
area of China proper, 1} million of square miles (exclusive of 
the Central Plateau) is the same as that of India. The Indian 
population, being 260 millions, might be taken as a basis for 
estimating that of China, to which might be added 15 
. millions for the Central Plateau, making the total 275 millions. 
The distribution of population, dense and sparse in the two 
countries, India and China, is not dissimilar. If, however, the 
proportion of densely peopled tracts be larger in China, the 
total might be raised to 300 millions. But how far it should 
be raised above 300 millions may be a question for statisti- 
cians to consider. 

This chequered view regarding the outcome of Chinese 
civilisation before the era of the Mongol deluge, A.D. 1200, 
shows that in the massive and unwieldy empire there were 
enfeebling and disintegrating causes at work. Still there re- 
mained, as we shall presently see, enough of vitality and 
energy in the mass to cause the conquering Mongols more 
trouble than they ever experienced in all their widespread and 
diverse conquests. 

At this epoch, the Chinese empire, or rather the Chinese 
kingdom as it should be called, had shrunk from its imperial 
proportions, and was restricted to China proper. The tribes 
making up the Mongolian nationality had gained such an 
independence throughout the Central Plateau as threatened 
all neighbouring countries, One of these tribes, named the 
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Kin, or Golden, had established a dynasty in northern China 
with Pekin as its capital. Another tribe, the Hia, had a 
strong principality in the upper valley of the Hoang-Ho. To 
the native Chinese dynasty of Sung there remained central 
and southern China, about two-thirds of the whole country, 
with its seat of power and resource in the valley of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, and its capital at Nanking. 

As might be expected, the Mongol leader, Chinghiz Khan 
(or Genghiz), caused the divided Chinese kingdom to be 
attacked in detail. It would require the burning language of 
Edmund Burke to describe how the Mongol war-cloud burst 
upon the Kin defences in the Great Wall, and, passing round 
the Chinese flank on the north-east, swept over the devoted 
country. The fortified places were overthrown like nine-pins 
by hundreds, and the conquerors boasted of the numberless 
habitations that had been razed level with the earth. The 
Kin, however, rallied his resources; his capital Pekin, and 
his western stronghold (Tung Kwan, already mentioned) re- 
mained to him; and the Mongols received their first check in 
northern China. The Hia kingdom, commanding the upper 
valley of the Hoang-Ho, also held out. The conjuncture was 
so serious that Chinghiz Khan, after having overcome many 
nations, came down in person from Mongolia to command 
the operations. He defeated the Hia army in a battle fought 
amidst the frosts of winter, and so conquered the north- 
western corner of China. This was the last of his many 
battles ; for he shortly afterwards died, adjuring his successors 
to continue the conquest of northern China. The Kin, 
however, contested his territory bit by bit; the Mongols 
met with a resistance stiffer than any they had as yet 
experienced in the various countries which they had sub- 
dued ; and the stand thus made was marked by several 
heroic episodes. The Mongols, accustomed to overrun coun- 
tries in Asia and in Europe as with an avalanche, were 
occupied for twenty years in reducing northern China; and 
the Kin succumbed, sinking under superior force, but leaving 
behind him a memory destined, as we shall see presently, to 
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animate his descendants to deeds grander than his own. In 
all this patriotism the impulse and the direction were due to 
the Kin, and many of the troops were of that nationality ; 


still, many of the troops and officers were Chinese, and the — 


part then played must be reckoned among the glories of 
China. 

Indeed, northern China might have kept the Mongols at 
bay for an indefinite time, had it not been for the conduct of 
the southern Chinese under the Sung dynasty. In an ill- 
fated hour, national jealousy of the Kin induced the Sung to 
make an alliance with the Mongols on the condition of his 
having a share in the Kin spoil. Thus, although the Mongols 
were then equal, unaided, to any enterprise, it is the fact that 
in subduing northern China they had the aid of southern 
China. The Sung doubtless hoped by making common cause 
with the destroyers to put off the day of his own destruction. 
But the usual quarrel ensued over the spoil, and the Mongols 
formally issued the fiat of ‘delenda est’ against the Sung 
dynasty. Then came a memorable passage, in which native 
Chinese may claim the undivided honour, and which is the 
most illustrious chapter in the record of Chinese patriotism. 

The Mongols, flushed with a victory extending from the 
Amir in the east to the Volga and the Danube in the west, 
now bent their best resources to the reduction of that Chinese 
kingdom which they perceived to be far richer and more 
populous than any region they had ever invaded. As might 
be expected, everything went against the Sung. First his front, 
which stretched along the lower valley of the Hoang-Ho, was 
driven in right and left. Next his left flank, resting on the 
eastern slopes of the Central Plateau, was turned. Then his 
rear in Yiin Nan was successfully occupied by that sweeping 
movement and that masterly strategy in which the Mongol 
commanders emulated the traditions of Alexander and 
Czsar. Two lines or points alone remained to the Sung, 
namely, his right, resting on the sea, and his centre, resting on 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, the river regarded by the Chinese as of 
all their rivers the most national. Some of the ocean-going 
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fleet and much of the inland river fleet were still in his 
possession. Along the sea coast, however, the Mongols were 
soon beforehand with him. For the conquest of northern 
China had placed at their disposal the marine in the Gulf of 
Pekin and the estuary of the Hoang-Ho. Thus they, for the 
first time in their political life, stepped straight into the 
position of a maritime power. The manner in which these 
Mongols—newly emerging from barbarism, dwelling amidst 
mountains far inland, never having beheld any sea except the 
Caspian or the Euxine, not possessing at home any navigable 
river, not trained to any pursuit whatever except that horse- 
manship, in which their proficiency was consummate—at once 
brought naval means into play, just as if they had been born 
to the business, is one among many proofs of the capacity 
which at that period belonged to them. So the Sung, with 
his native Chinese beaten at all sides on land, and sorely 
hindered at sea, made a crowning effort. He took to the 
inland waters of his national river. He placed his fighting 
men on board the river war vessels, which swept the course 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang for several hundred miles, On 
or near both banks he had cities, which had been strongly 
fortified, and were fondly venerated by the Chinese as being 
the most splendid places under heaven. Subject to the 
control of these river squadrons and these strongholds, he 
had strips of the richest lands from which to draw supplies. 
He was enthusiastically sustained by civil administrators and 
military commanders, by soldiers and sailors, by citizens and 
peasants. Thus he took up a position from which the 
Mongols by land forces alone would never have expelled 
him. Their invincible cavalry, after overrunning most of 
Asia and a part of Europe, must have stopped at last, baffled 
in sight of the Yang-tse-Kiang waters. But, alas! the 
Mongols now had at their disposal the boats and sailors of 
northern China. Thus they forced the mouth of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, and challenged the Sung on his native element. 
Then there ensued and lasted for several years an amphibious 
warfare hardly paralleled in military annals. Furious river- 
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fights were fought; often the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
were lit up with the glare of burning war-boats, while its 
waters rolled red with the blood of Mongol and of Sung. 
The Sung was, however, gradually overpowered ; squadron 
after squadron, fort after fort, city after city, were lost to 
him ; and the Mongols were at length masters of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang. The Sung at last pushed his way out to sea; 
and the emperor plunged into the waves to escape gracing 
the Mongol triumph. But his cause survived ; his followers 
still held tracts far south in the Canton valley. When driven 
from these they sought a final refuge in neighbouring islands. 
The last of their commanders organised an insular force, 
probably enlisting the pirates that swarmed in the archi- 
pelago, and prepared to descend upon the Canton coast and 
to strike yet one more blow for the Sung. But he and his 
were overtaken by a hurricane within sight of their native 
shores, for which they were fighting so well, and the last of 
the Sung patriots foundered at sea. 

Now it is not to be understood that this record of Chinese 
glory is spotless. Indeed there are spots left by flagrant 
instances of neglect, of incapacity, and of unworthy surrender. 
But it is also noteworthy that this long-sustained struggle of 
patriotism was not at all the work of individual emperors 
specially gifted with genius. On the contrary, the emperor 
in these crucial times happened to be sometimes an imbecile, 
and sometimes a boy. The war of independence was really 
maintained by whole classes of faithful ministers and brave 
generals. Had the Sung at that moment possessed a supreme 
head of adequate ability, the Mongols might, after all, have 
been foiled at the Yang-tse-Kiang line of Chinese defence. 
The fact, however, that such a defence was made without the 
advantage of one guiding hand, is a proof of the patriotic 
vitality which the Chinese nation still possessed up to this 
fatal year A.D, 1270. 

The Mongols were now masters of China—having been 
occupied for more than half a century of ceaseless fighting 
in that conquest—that is to say, full twenty years in conquer- 
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ing northern(China under the Kin, and upwards of thirty years 
in subduing southern China under the Sung. When esti- 
mating the calibre of Chinese nationality in the Middle Ages, 
let the historical student compare the above-named time with 
the time taken by the Mongols in reducing many of the 
classic regions of the world—Ariana, Bactria, Persia, Asia 
Minor, old Russia, and south-eastern Europe. Then let 
judgment be formed as to whether the Chinese resistance was 
not the stoutest that the Mongols ever encountered. 

The commander of the Mongols in the operations against 
the Sung was Kublai, one of the three or four men of genius 
whom the Mongolian nationality produced. He established 
a Chinese kingdom in China proper, as distinguished from 
the Central Plateau. Other branches of what had now become 
the imperial family of the Mongols reigned in that Plateau, 
to which the eyes of European civilisation were turned with 
awe, and to which the Christian Powers were fain to despatch 
ambassadors. 

In China proper the Mongol dominion was consolidated 
under Kublai by scrupulous attention to nearly all the ideas, 
the peculiarities, the prejudices, the institutions of ancient 
China, which have been already described. Great as a warrior, 
he was equally great as a civil ruler. He improved and en- 
larged the grand canal, which, uniting the deltas of the Hoang- 
Ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang, in the rear of the Shan Tung 
promontory, supplied inland navigation, saving a difficult 
detour by sea. He never tried, or at least he failed, to es- 
tablish any new institutions which should give stability to the 
ancient Chinese polity. Whether the Muhomedan religion 
was introduced into China under his rule may be doubtful ; 
at all events during his time the faith of Islam pushed itself 
like a wedge into the midst of the Buddhist population, 
constituting a sect of some millions of adherents. This sect 
has on occasions asserted itself, but there is doubt as to 
whether it would have to be reckoned with seriously by those 
who aspire to govern China. 

The successors to Kublai’s throne, nursed in the soft 
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Chinese atmosphere, lost the ancestral vigour which had been 
braced in the rigorous clime of the Central Plateau, and soon 
their degenerate reigns were disturbed by those Chinese 
movements which, as already explained, have periodically 
destroyed even the best founded dynasties in China. Thus 
the Mongol rule, after lasting just one century in China, and 
being beset by popular risings under really national guidance, 
and by banditti acting merely under impulse of spoliation, 
collapsed ignominiously. Had there then been a presiding 
genius like Chinghiz Khan in the national council of Mongolia 
near the head-waters of the Amir, the day might still have been 
retrieved for the Mongols in China. But no succour came 
from the Central Plateau. For by this time the Mongol 
authority was cankered to the core in Mongolia itself. That 
monstrous upas tree, which had overshadowed half the world, 
still stretched out branches in which the sap ascended, but 
its roots, which really sprang from the Central Plateau, were 
decayed and withering. 

The revolution which now restored the native sovereignty 
of China was characteristic of the Chinese. A man of the 
humblest class, who began life as a menial in a Buddhist 
monastery, and afterwards enlisted as a private soldier, carried 
in his knapsack not only the baton of a marshal, but also 
the sceptre of sovereignty. He founded, on the Mongol ruins, 
the next, which also proved the last, Chinese dynasty under 
the title of Ming. Ascending the throne, he, like every pre- 
ceding founder of a dynasty in China, was careful to confirm 
all the ancient institutions, civil, educational, literary, of the 
Chinese. The merits of the Chinese Ming ruler have been 
elaborately described by one of his successors, who, being a 
Manchu, and belonging to a different nationality, was free 
from any partiality towards the Chinese. The virtues of the 
Ming, then, have been set forth with extraordinary distinctness 
by a most competent authority, who had unrivalled advan- 
tages in access to records, and who doubtless sought example 
therefrom for his own guidance. This instance, signal though 
it be, is yet but one among the abundant instances of Chinese 
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individuality. But after two centuries and a half of rule, his 
dynasty succumbed to the Manchu Tartars, who then founded 
that dynasty which still sits on the Chinese throne. 

The Manchus did not consist, like the Mongols, of mighty 
hordes; they were a small but valiant tribe inhabiting a 
romantic valley around Moukden, near the head of the gulf 
already mentioned. They claimed descent from the Kins, 
whose splendid resistance to the Mongol invaders has been 
already described. They obtained possession of the Chinese 
kingdom within one generation after their first occupation. 
This vast success won by a petty tribe in a short time over a 
kingdom full of power and resource, has been counted by 
some authorities as one of the marvels of history. It was, 
however, rendered possible by the misconduct of the Chinese 
Government itself. Under the Mings, the events which 
opened for the Manchus an entrance into China form, 
perhaps, the most disgraceful episode in Chinese history, and 
illustrate the weakest points in the Chinese polity. 

The Chinese Ming emperor was effete, and in consequence 
of mismanagement the usual movements and upheavals were 
occurring. There were, indeed, still many elements of military 
and civil strength in the provinces; but the paralysis at the 
head-quarters affected the body politic. Such trains of events 
had often come about at previous epochs, and yet the kingdom 
survived, But at this epoch there occurred an insurrection 
unparalleled even in this land of movements, In that region 
of the upper Hoang-Ho, which has been already several times 
mentioned as fatal to China, there arose a robber rebel, who 
gathered bands of bandits, military deserters, and armed men 
of allsorts. These bands, under their predatory leader, gained 
strength, like the snowballs, as they rolled along. First 
detachments of royal troops misbehaved, some allowed them- 
selves to be overpowered, others fraternised with the insur- 
gents. Lesser forts opened their gates to those golden keys 
which insurgents gorged with plunder are able to apply. 
Then the fortress of Tung Kwan was taken by a coup de main. 


Half-hearted armies, under bad commanders, despatched from 
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Pekin, yielded to the swelling tide of insurrection. Flushed 
with easy victory over nominally disciplined troops, the 
predatory leader with his undisciplined multitudes made a 
dash for Pekin. The garrison were too panic-stricken to 
resist; the Emperor, after displaying a selfishness and 
cowardice utterly alien to the Chinese character in extreme 
danger, committed the usual suicide; and the predatory 
leader assumed kingly power in the refined, cultured, and 
illustrious capital of China. The city had indeed before been 
insulted as well as sacked by the Mongols ; but after all the 
Mongols were vast organisers and mighty men of war. But 
here it was for a while ruled over by a brutish robber, who 
had no attributes save his audacious spirit and his mailed 
hand. Had he remained, and had the Chinese from the 


provinces been left to deal with him, they would, as usual, . 


have rallied, and displacing him, might have re-established a 
native sovereign. But another strange event supervened. 
A competent Chinese commander with some really good 
troops was stationed near the frontier, to watch the Manchus. 
He, considering the situation of Pekin to be intolerable, 
resolved to rid the capital of the robber who had usurped the 
kingly status. To this end he adopted the desperate ex- 
pedient of inviting the Manchus to join him in liberating 
Pekin. Thus Pekin was liberated, and the usurper was 
hunted to death in his native mountains near the Hoang-Ho ; 
but the Manchus were in joint occupation of northern China. 
The sequel can be imagined ; the object for which their inter- 
vention had been invited having been effected, they were 
asked to retire: and of course they refused. As they had 
been thus admitted to possession, their ejectment was im- 
possible ; and they set up in northern China a new kingdom. 
Their coming to power was merely a question of time: 
nevertheless, had it not been for the strange concatenation of 
circumstances, as just described, their invasion would have 
been lofig delayed, or else their kingdom would have been 
restricted to northern China, just as that of the Kins had 
been. As it was, southern China did resist the Manchus on 
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their advance from northern China ; but the scandalous events 
at Pekin must have taken the heart out of Chinese patriotism. 
Still a respectable contest was carried on over many years, 
though it was but a pale reflex of the splendid resistance by 
the Sungs as already described. 

It is noteworthy that as the inhabitants of the country 
round Canton afforded the last standpoint of the Sung, so 
now they again struggled on behalf of the Ming with the 
energy of despair. 

Again, as the Sung resistance was organised by Chinese 
officers and administrators without personal guidance from 
their sovereign, so now the final efforts of the Mings were 
directed by Chinese ministers despite the errors committed 
by the Ming princes. Hereby is afforded proof of the 
national virtue which still resided in the nation. 

Thus, by the year 1650, the Manchus were masters of all 
China, which then, for the second time, fell under a foreign 
yoke. The Manchus, however, were as rulers far superior to 
the former foreign rulers, namely, the Mongols, In reference 
to that superiority there is an extraordinary circumstance to 
be noticed. The Manchu chiefs had for many years been 
studiously qualifying themselves for the administrative task 
which now devolved upon them. They seem to have pre- 
viously fixed their resolve to conquer China, and then by 
good government to retain the conquest. For the work of 
such government they prepared themselves beforehand, by 
studying the Chinese language, literature, and institutions. 
In many parts of China their rule was at once successfully 
introduced ; in other parts there were grave troubles. In 
south-eastern China there was a predatory insurrection marked 
with much brutality, and affording an instance similar to the 
extraordinary case already described. The pirate leaders on 
the sea coast and the adjacent islands not only succoured and 
sheltered the last remnant of Chinese patriots, but struck a 
hard blow inland to recover for China the kingdom which the 
Manchus had recently won. The growth of piratical power 
in the Chinese waters at this epoch is worthy of a longer 
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notice than can at this moment be accorded. The organised 
pirates were then (A.D. 1650 to 1700) the largest maritime 
power in the eastern seas. Their centre was the island of 
Formosa ; they also held several towns with adjoining dis- 
tricts on the mainland of southern China, and some places 
near the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang. With a fleet of war 
vessels they now entered the estuary, and sailing up the great 
river attacked places of the first importance. This maritime 
invasion was repelled by the Manchus immediately, but 
several years elapsed before the pirates were dislodged from 
their settlements, and a still longer time before their last 
stronghold in Formosa fell into Manchu hands. 

In China proper the Manchu rule was consolidated by the 
conciliation of the Chinese. The care with which the Manchus 
at the outset distributed the civil and military patronage 
between their own people and the Chinese is remarkable. 
The extent, indeed, to which the Chinese were admitted to a 
share in the management of their country was one among the 
chief causes of the success which greeted the new ségzme. 
The Manchu rule was distinguished by two long reigns, each 
lasting more than half a century. Of the two sovereigns, one 
was among the best rulers, and the other among the grandest 
monarchs of the age. The reign of the second lasted close 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, which is the 
limit of time assigned to this historical analysis. Within 
China proper the administration developed to the utmost all 
the best characteristics of the Chinese, as already described. 
But it moved in the old grooves, and on lines nearly the same 
as those which have been already sketched as those existing 
before A.D. 1200, and before the accession of foreign rulers. 
Hardly any new principle, political or administrative, was 
evolved from the busy brains of the Manchus. Once more 
we see the same centralisation, the same constitution, depart- 
ments, and bureaucracy, the same literary and educational 
organisation, the same official hierarchy, the same provincial 
subdivisions, as of yore. There is still that sedulous attention 
to imposing forms, the hollowness of which is attested by the 
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want of result altogether, or by the disappointing character of 
the result attained. For instance, despite the existence of an 
enormous statistical machinery, it is impossible to ascertain 
any large economic fact relating to the empire even during 
the last century—a financial statement of income and ex- 
penditure, provincial and imperial, can hardly be made out 
—the numbers of the population are returned so badly by 
census after census that the total cannot be stated within 
50,000,000, or, as we might almost say, within a hundred 
millions. The influence of several European nations began 
during this period to be felt on the outskirts of the dominion. 
The Roman Catholic clergy obtained a locus standi in the 
midst of the empire. There appear to be grounds for thinking 
that had it not been for their dissensions they might have 
converted masses of Chinese from Buddhism and Laoism 
to Christianity. As it was, they shed some lustre on the 
public service of China; they supplied many corrections to 
Chinese science and geography, and many noble additions to 
Chinese historical literature, emulating even the wondrous 
industry of the natives. Christian converts were made in 
numbers not enough to constitute a political power, but 
enough to arouse a spirit of jealous exclusiveness among the 
Chinese. This spirit, though existing in the earlier ages, was 
not very active, and its manifestation at this time, the eight- 
eenth century, is a proof that the Chinese were beginning to 
lose self-confidence in respect to the inroad of foreign thought 
and intellect. Although the religion of China is essentially 
tolerant as compared with other Oriental religions, yet the 
annals of this time began to be marked with instances of 
fanaticism, even of persecution, sometimes ending in Christian 
martyrdom. 

On the whole, the internal order, the growing prosperity, 
the general contentment, the increase of population, the at- 
tachment of the people to their country, proved that the 
Manchu administration during the eighteenth century was, if 
not enlightened, at least humane, parental, and effective. 

But, besides consolidating internal order, it essayed an 
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external achievement of which the importance at the time 
was great, and of which the final consequences cannot even 
yet be foreseen. For it restored to the Chinese empire 
the dominion over the Central Plateau of Asia already de- 
scribed on the map. We may remember that the suzerainty 
over this wonderful region had been claimed and fitfully 
exercised by the ancient emperors of China. But before the 
Mongol era (A.D. 1200) this suzerainty had ceased, and since 
that era the Central Plateau had been politically separate from 
the Chinese kingdom. The reassertion of this suzerainty, 
then, in the seventeenth century, and the revindication of it 
during the eighteenth, taken together with its successful 
retention during the nineteenth, invest the circumstance with 
cardinal importance in the politics of Asia. The military 
operations by which this success was won, the marches in the 
desert, the endurance of extremes of heat and cold, the com- 
missariat supplies in foodless and shelterless regions, the 
transport arrangements in rugged and precipitous lines of 
communication, deserve the professional study of soldiers 
and politicians, as showing what China has done in recent 
times, and what possibly she may yet do. We may also 
admire the area on which the comprehensive capacity and 
genius were displayed; for it extended from the Pamir 
steppe and the source of the Oxus on the west to the Chinese 
uplands on the east, from the Altai range and the Siberian 
confines on the north to the heart of the Himalayas on the 
south, Indian hill states, now under the political control of 
England, then sent annual presents to China in acknowledg- 
ment of fealty. I have heard the Nepalese warrior Jang 
Behadur feelingly recount the blows inflicted on Nepal by 
Chinese armies that had crossed the snowy ranges. 

Lastly, one characteristic trait may be mentioned in 
reference to the mountain dominions. The Manchu sove- 
reigns in the eighteenth century believed that, in order to 
maintain their ruling capacity in the softer climate of China, 
they must recruit their nervous force by sojourning for a 
while amidst the mountains every year. It was for this pur- 
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pose that the royal hunts were a part of Manchu-Chinese 
statecraft. It is noteworthy that, early in the nineteenth 
century, the successor of the Manchu monarch-statesmen 
resolved to abandon the royal and national institution of 
annual exercises amidst the mountains. He thereon issued a 
proclamation to that effect, and those who read between the 


lines of that document can perceive the first traces of Manchu 
degeneracy. 


NOTE BY SIR THOMAS WADE, K.C.B. 


When Sir Richard Temple resumed his seat I was called 
upon by the President, Lord Aberdare, to offer some remarks 
upon the paper just read. I have since been asked to com- 
municate the substance of these, but having neither prepared 
them at the time nor attempted any record of them subse- 
quently, I have found it difficult, even with Sir Richard 
Temple’s paper before me, to assure myself either of the 
matter of my observations or of the order in which they were 
delivered. 

The following will, however, I trust, be found to cover, 
more or less, the ground traversed on the occasion in question. 

Having been requested by Sir Richard Temple to notice 
any mistakes into which his unacquaintance with China, other- 
wise than through the eyes of books, might have betrayed 
him, I was as much surprised as pleased by the comprehen- 
siveness and exactness of his essay ; at finding so much that 
I felt justified in confirming and so little to dispute. It would 
be superfluous to dwell at length on those subjects regarding 
which there is at least a general agreement between Sir 
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Richard Temple and myself, in the chapters of history, 
geography, philosophy, or politics. I shall choose rather to 
refer to such parts of his paper as seem to me, if I may be 
allowed to say so, to demand a different or a fuller treatment. 
The greatest change in the history of China, says Sir 
Richard Temple, and with perfect justice, was the conquest 
of the empire by the Mongols. It appears to him that, 
although the invader was ultimately expelled, pretty 
promptly expelled indeed, for the fruits of the success which 
it took him about half a century to achieve he enjoyed but 
some eighty years, although the invader was ultimately ex- 
pelled, the Chinese never again became what they had been. 
I should deprecate this conclusion. The traditions of the 
Chinese had from early times inclined them rather to the arts 
of peace than to war, and the unwarlike disposition had long 
been confirmed in them by the literature known as Confucian. 
The disreputableness, it is hardly too strong a term, in the 
eyes of a Chinese literate of an act of violence, even when 
there is an insult or an injury to resent, has been and is a 
serious obstacle in the way of military organisation. The 
raw material is excellent. The difficulty is the formation of 
competent leaders. Athletic exercises, although still formally 
part of the training of the Manchu, are reprobated as unbe- 
coming a Chinese gentleman. In a serious crisis a great 
civilian, he being of course a literate, may be entrusted with 
the supreme direction of military operations ; such was Tséng 
Kuo-fan, the father of the Minister of China ; but it is next 
to impossible to make military officers of men of education, 
and none but men of education will be respected either by 
the Government or the people. At the time of the Mongo- 
lian invasion, the native dynasty had long been yielding to 
tribes on the north-east, purchasing their support against each 
other by money payments, ceding territory, edging itself 
away southward, as it hoped to a place of greater safety. It 
had even condescended to be alarmed at the attitude of its 
tributary Corea. The stouter resistance encountered by the 
Mongolian armies was at the hand of the Kin Tartars, them- 
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selves aliens and conquerors of the north of China, to whom 
Sir Richard Temple does full justice. Against the races of 
the north and west the Chinese appear throughout their 
history to have been powerless ; resisting so long as they had 
fortifications to cover them, as they do now, and requiring 
time to subdue because of their multitude; but without 
initiative, except in rebellion, of which more presently, and suc- 
cumbing to vastly inferior numbers. I doubt much that their 
spirit as warriors was worth less after the Mongolian conquest 
than it had been before. 

It may be urged that the resistance of Canton to the 
Mongols argued more of tenacity than I am admitting. The 
people of the country south of the range which separates the 
two Kwang provinces from the rest of the empire have, I 
think, no small admixture of other blood; I suspect Malay. 
They were hardly reckoned Chinese until the sixth century. 
The Cantonese district in which the Sung made a last stand 
is withal one in which the movements of troops would be 
comparatively difficult. Lastly, something no doubt may be 
allowed for the very possible impression that a foreigner 
would not be allowed to win the day against the Son of 
Heaven. 

It is the position indicated by this title, the assumption 
that the Emperor holds his commission from a higher power, 
that is among the chief guarantees of stability to a throne 
supported by an executive never more than inconsiderable. 
Next in importance, if not equal to it, is the child-to-parent 
relation of the subject to the sovereign, inculcated by all 
Confucian teaching. In practice the sovereign may be said 
to take precedence, although but slightly, of the parent ; for 
disobedience of the latter, to say no worse filial offence, in 
the interest of the former would be condoned. Then there 
is the conviction, also dating from the earliest teachers, that 
Heaven, which manifests its disapprobation of its vicegerent’s 
shortcoming in the calamities that affect his people, will in 
due time remove him if he be unworthy, and will set another 
to rule in his place. 
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I may mention an instance or two of this confidence in 
divine intervention which came in my way many years ago. 
Near the end of the reign of the old Emperor, who died in 
the winter of 1849-50, news reached the south that there was 
a famine in the north, and a bread-riot in Pekin itself. An 
old literate of my acquaintance, himself a Pekinese, wringing 
his hands, exclaimed that this could not fail to be the last year 
of the dynasty. Its wrong-doing was notorious. Heaven could 
not possibly lengthen its term, &c. The Emperor died not 
long after, and almost coincidently with the beginning of the 
new reign imperial decrees began to notice the disorders pre- 
vailing in Kwang Si, the affiliated brigandage subsequently 
known as the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion. The province had been in 
a state of fearful disorder for at least four years, but, its real 
condition had not been officially reported. The insurgents 
gathered strength, and in 1852 commenced their march north- 
ward. In general, but not always, successful, they descended 
the great river Yang-tzu, captured Nanking in the spring of 
1853, and before the close of the year had entrenched them- 
selves within a hundred miles of Pekin. 

My old friend had not failed to remind me of his predic- 
tion, of the approaching verification of which, indeed, few for 
a time appeared to doubt ; but the T‘ai P‘ing insurgents got no 
nearer the capital. The corps they had sent northward was 
in effect forced back, and in great part destroyed ; and although 
the T‘ai P‘ing Wang, as their ruler styled himself, retained 
possession of Nanking for thirteen years, and although his 
forces in different directions gained ground, losing ground, it 
is true, in others, the Manchu dynasty was never again in the 
same danger from his arms. After the retreat, forced upon 
the T‘ai P‘ing troops, indeed, in 1854-55, it needed but a little 
honest vigour to have extinguished the rebellion, which, as 
I have said, contrived, thanks to the ineptitude of its oppo- 
nents, to drag out an existence for yet another ten years. 

But to return to my oracles ; another literate whom I had 
known from the commencement of the trouble, and who had 
been unsparing in his condemnation of the authorities more 
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directly responsible for the maintenance of order, had through- 
out not lost his faith in the dynasty, because, said he, no 
dynasty has ever paid the same attention to the government 
of the country as the Manchu. Another later on showed 
himself an equally strong believer in the duration of the 
dynasty, although the imperial armies had still more of failure 
than success to report. But he argued that had Heaven not 
been on the side of the Government it would long since have 
been swept away. That Heaven upheld it he argued, as the 
second man had argued, was due to the fact that it had done 
its duty by the State better than its predecessors. 

These men were but applying to the history of their day 
principles laid down in the earliest of their canonical books, 
and illustrated again and again in their records, a special 
characteristic of which is that their authors rarely note a fact 
without pointing a moral. There was nothing of panegyric 
in their mention of their rulers. There was plenty to find 
fault with, and they found fault freely. And their forecast in 
favour of the dynasty’s duration was every now and then 
qualified by the reflection that this dynasty had already lived 
more than two centuries, the full measure of days accorded 
to its predecessors, and that this was no doubt to be taken 
into account against it. For it is eminently Chinese to trust 
in luck, and as a condition of chance, in the non-endurance of 
any state of things, good or evil. 

But my point, it will be remembered, is the existence of a 
faith in the final settlement, by Heaven, of the great question 
of who is to rule ; and the importance of this belief to the 
dynasty in possession. The circie of reasoning is no doubt 
logically vicious. When a rebel succeeds it is certain that 
Heaven is with him, but it is none the less wrong to rebel, 
no matter how culpable the sovereign may be ; and the con- 
tingency that in after ages they may be spoken of as traitors, 
has no doubt more than once deterred Chinese of position 
from attempting the expulsion of the reigning family. 

A better evidence of the prevalence of this belief than the 
sayings obiter of a few acquaintances is the steadiness with 
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which, in the late rebellion, the population returned to the 
towns and cities they had abandoned on the approach of the 
rebels, the moment that these places were reoccupied by the 
Government: and this although the conduct of the Govern- 
ment troops was declared on the whole to be as bad as that 
of the insurgents, if not worse. The new claimant had not 
received the commission of Heaven, and the people in con- 
sequence did not adhere to him. Again, however, superstition 
was against him. The first adventurer in an enterprise, says 
a proverb, does not succeed. The Tai Ping were only a 
forlorn hope. 

_ Whence then came the strength of the insurrection? 
In large part, if not entirely, out of the imbecility of the 
Provincial Governments. For centuries past, from the 
commencement of our era, if no earlier, every dynasty of 
mark appears to have had its fronde ; an association opposed 
to it of greater or less dimension, whose mission was the 
supersession of the reigning family ; equipped with claims to 
a separate commission from Heaven, distinctive superstitions, 
ritual observances, and so forth. Such were the White Lily 
Sectarians, who actually forced their way into the Emperor’s 
Palace in 1818. They were popularly stated to represent a 
society formed in the north some twelve centuries ago. In 
the south the Triad Confederacy had lodges in five provinces. 
The story goes that this society owed its rise to some act of 
extraordinary brutality on the part of certain officials in the 
second reign of the dynasty. Those who escaped vowed 
vengeance, and enlisted members to that end. But their 
activity was fitful. When the authorities were vigilant, little 
was heard of the Triads. When the authorities were supine, 
the Triads exacted contributions of their fellows in the cities 
and harried the country, their leaders at times assuming the 
titles and paraphernalia of princes. They, the Triads, or the 
Triune, for their style refers itself to a combination of the 
three essences, Heaven, Earth, and Man, were the bone and 
sinew of the insurrection known to us as the T‘ai P‘ing ; their 
special characteristic being the adoption about the years 
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1846-50, in lieu of the superstitions authorised by best 
history, of a curious mixture of Judaism and Christianity, to 
the scriptures of which, in due time, there came to be added 
revelations as ridiculous as profane. The leader of the revolt, 

a Cantonese named Hung Siu-tsiuen, had failed, and very 
7 deservedly, in his examination for degree, and had _ subse- 
quently fallen ill. He had earlier come in contact with a 
pious native Christian, and in his fever had had visions that 
reproduced much that the Christian teacher had related to 
him. This had suggested to him the political-religious mis- 
sion with which he conceived himself invested. Believing 
himself to be a second Messiah, he took for his title the 
words T‘ai P‘ing Wang, the words used in a Chinese version 
of the New Testament to translate Prince of Peace. His 

kingdom was the T‘ien-kuo, the kingdom of Heaven. To 
; the common people, from first to last, he and his were simply 
the Long-haired Rebels, rebels who had abjured the tonsure 
imposed upon the Chinese by the Manchu invader. 

I see no reason to doubt his story of his conversion or 

inspiration. More, I should not dispute the presence of a real 
enthusiasm in the ranks of the T‘ai P‘ing leaders during the 
first months or years that followed their declaration of war 
against the Manchu, whose followers they were pleased to 
designate imps or demons. But their profession speedily 
degenerated into puerility as grotesque as offensive. They 
were joined but by few, very few, respectable malcontents 
throughout their career, which owed its length of days only 
to the faint-heartedness and torpor of the provincial authori- 
ties. 
? There have been at least nine great risings during the 
last twenty centuries, much of a muchness in their principal 
features. The distinguishing trait of the T‘ai P‘ing movement, 
as I say, was its so-called Christianity. 

This, it must be conceded, of itself much diminished any 
chances of success that might have been in store for it, even 
had it been headed by some one else than a lunatic; for 
such I consider Hung Siu-tsiuen to have been. I must 
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further admit that his hybrid Christianity has left some traces 
not of evil. I am assured that in the rural districts of the 
Canton province men are found who had learned of the T‘ai 
Ping to keep the Sabbath, to abstain from the worship of 
idols, to say grace before meals, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
If this be so, I do not doubt that we shall one day hear more 
of these people. 

As it was, at Nanking and another city, which city I 
visited in 1858, five years after their capture by the insurgents, 
there was little sign of new teaching, as a fellow-traveller of 
missionary connection remarked, beyond the observance of 
one day in seven. Captive women, as I heard, swelled the 
harems of the rebel ruler and of his grandees. One-third of 
the inhabitants of his capital smoked opium. All trade and 
industry had vanished ; in a seven miles walk through it, our 
party met but three men. For myself it was scarcely 
possible to recognise in it the flourishing city on which I had 
looked down from the top of the Porcelain Tower in 1842. 

By the testimony of other travellers similar desolation has 
marked the track of the insurrection throughout the provinces 
it afflicted. Other rebellions or brigand movements profited 
in greater or less degree by its prolongation, and the result 
was the destruction wholesale of centres of population, some 
of which have still to be restored. Of the population itself it 
is not uncommon to hear it stated that one-half must have 
perished in the twenty years or so assigned to rebel move- 
ments, and I do not think the estimate exaggerated. 

This brings us to the vexed question of the extent to 
which China is really peopled. On this subject I think it not 
improbable that there has been a good deal of exaggeration, 
The habit of census-taking is of sufficiently ancient origin in 
the empire. The title of the great department which we 
usually render by Board of Revenue means more properly 
the Census Board or department, and in modern times, as I 
can testify, the census, as far as forms go, was taken with 
great regularity. Shortly before the outbreak of the great 
T‘ai P‘ing rebellion became a recognised fact, I saw the clerks 
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of the proper authority taking census in the suburbs of Can- 
ton. Every house had a ticket pasted upon its door, which 
was assumed to supply all details as to number of inmates, 
sexes, ages, callings, and the like; but the return was com- 
pleted in a manifestly perfunctory fashion, and in remote 
rural districts it would be still less to be relied on. We are 
in the habit of repeating in a somewhat follow-my-leader way 
the statement that China is a nation 300 million strong. This, 
if I remember rightly, was the estimate at the time of Lord 
Amherst’s mission in 1816. In the eighteenth century we 
have the records of two censuses taken by order of the em- 
peror whose reign was Kien Lung, neither of extraordinary 
magnitude, considering the extent of the eighteen provinces, 
and it is to these that the totals quoted are allotted. The 
emperor in question reigned from 1735 to 1796, and the 
second census filled him with dismay, not because the number 
of his subjects was so large, but be¢ause they had so increased 
in a half-century. The totals of the two enumerations were, 
roundly, 150 and 250 millions. In 1816 his son was supposed 
to rule over 333 millions, and we did not to my knowledge 
obtain access to any return later than this until the year 
1860, when amongst other papers that fell into our hands 
were several volumes of the Veritable Records of the latter 
part of the reign Tao Kwang, which ended in 1850, The 
series was not complete; several of the years were minus a 
moon more or less; but the twelfth moon of some years did 
form part of the prize, and at the end of the twelfth moon 
was the annual census. 

Among the rest fortunately was the volume of the twelfth 
moon of the last year of the reign—about January 1850— 
and the census appended to this returned the population at 
412 millions. The population of the province of Kwang Si 
was given with that of the rest ; but the province of Kwang 
Si had been in such a state of disorder for four years before 
the date of this census as must have rendered any census 
impossible. One of the first petitions presented to the throne 
at the Commencement of the new reign, in 1850, affirmed that 
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two-thirds of the province had been for, I think, four years in 
the hands of affiliated brigands, the Triads and others, who 
subsequently coalesced under the T‘ai Ping Wang. Other 
provinces must have been in nearly as great confusion. Then 
followed the insurrection which, with its accretions, equally 
disorganised almost all districts of the Empire. It was not for 
some fifteen or twenty years that order was so far restored as 
to admit of examinations for degree in all the provincial 
capitals. The valuelessness of census returns under such cir- 
cumstances need hardly be argued. Even now the figures of 
the Board of Revenue must, I think, be accepted with great 
caution. The Board’s Memorial has not been published, but 
I have been told that in 1881 it returned the population at 
285 millions. If the report be true, I cannot undertake to 
pronounce upon the correctness of the estimate. We accustom 
ourselves to believe in the density of China’s population not 
only for the reason I have given, viz. that we have been told 
it is so dense, but also because we—I mean we who have lived 
in China—have seen with our own eyes, we persuade our- 
selves, how the Chinese pack together in their dwellings afloat 
or ashore, how they throng their thoroughfares and places of 
resort. We are apt to forget that their houses are very 
seldom storied buildings, and that their streets, except at 
Peking, are hardly wider than the ¢ro/toir of Regent Street, if 
so wide, Living as we generally live in China, we sce the 
Chinese oftener in crowds than otherwise, and crowded into 


relatively narrow space. 
Peking has been spoken of as containing 3,000,000 inha- 


bitants ; this, I think, on the authority of the Romish fathers 
of last century, who certainly saw the capital of the empire 
in better days. But whether I am correct or not in referring 
the statement to those eminent men, whocver may have 
been the originator of it, I am unable to accept it. The city 
proper is an enclosure of some four miles by three. Laid 
across the southern end of this parallelogram, and overlapping 
it eastward and westward, is a second enclosure of some five 
miles by two, In the northern and larger enclosure the 
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central space is occupied by the palace and its gardens and 
lakes ; buildings not palatial being tolerated, but in no great 
abundance, within an enceinte six miles in circumference. 
Between this and the outer wall of four miles by three are 
broad streets, large spaces assigned to temples and other 
public buildings, large spaces that, under this dynasty, have 
apparently never been built upon at all. Looking into the 
matter in, I admit, a very desultory way in the first few years 
that I was in Pekin, I came to the conclusion that the popu- 
lation of the northern city was not half a million. That of 
the southern city, which we foreigners are in the habit of 
calling the Chinese city, and the inhabitants form in effect 
the trading community of Pekin, is far less. 

At the greatest trading centre of China numbers have 
been similarly swollen. Han-kow is at the confluence of the 
Han with the Yang-tsze. Across the Han, on its right bank, 
is the city of Han-yang, and across the Yang-tsze, opposite 
Han-yang, the city of Wu-chang, the capital of Hu Peh, and 
head-quarters of the governor-general who rules over Hu Peh 
and Hu Nan. The population here has been put at 
3,000,000, and I doubt greatly that it has ever exceeded 
1,000,000. Han-kow itself is the focus of the trade of the 
west, the trade of eight provinces of China, and of much 
country west and north of her borders, It follows that the 
population is curiously mixed, and that but a limited propor- 
tion of it is permanent. 

I have left myself but little space for another interesting 
question, the question of race. The Chinese are far from 
homogeneous. The home, or rather the seat, of the people 
whose records present them to us as they were more than 
thirty centuries ago, was undoubtedly Shan Si. Of their 
origin we are not informed, but it is scarcely to be disputed 
that they were themselves immigrants, and that the continent 
of China was held by a number of tribes far less civilised, 
indeed without civilisation at all, who eventually became 
subject to the more enlightened invader. An organisation, as 


well described by the term Confucian as any other, has 
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welded all these elements, socially and politically, into one 
mass. But, physically, the people of different districts are 
distinguishable. Having been stationed once in my life in 
the neighbourhood of a large force made up of contingents 
from some ten provinces, I fancied after some months’ ex- 
perience that I could tell from what part of the country this 
or that man came, even without hearing him Speak. His 
dialect as a rule would have betrayed him as certainly as the 
brogue of Ireland or Scotland would betray a speaker from 
either country. 

One type eminently distinguishable in the north of China 
is the Mahometan. By the north I mean here the country 
around Pekin. Mahometans abound at Tientsin, and along 
the road thence tothe capital and in the capital itself. They 
have their temples and eating-houses apart, and are by usage 
dedicated to special avocations. They are pastry cooks par 
excellence, and the trade of the butcher is eminently in their 
hands. In Pekin, Chinese not Mahometans will draw atten- 
tion to this latter speciality as ground for the charge that 
the Mahometan is essentially a man of violence. Buddhism 
is thought to have inspired the Chinese with a certain horror 
of shedding blood ; at all events the blood of bulls and of sheep ; 
for the death of pigs and poultry does not seem equally matter 
of abhorrence. But although reputed a man of wrath and 
otherwise unpopular, the Mahometan is not only tolerated but 
even employed by Government, and I should not apprehend, 
as I think Sir Richard Temple implies, that its Mahometan 
subjects are a standing danger to the present dynasty. The 
Mahometan population of Yiin Nan is considerable, but it 
took much oppression to rouse it to action in the early years 
of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, and the loss of the western half of 
the province, troublesome as it proved to recover it, suggested 
no corresponding action to the Mahometan in other parts 
of China. Those of Yiin Nan were stirred by a local grievance. 
So were those of Shen Si and Kan Suh, who had an agrarian 
quarrel with the Chinese of the same religion, and who were 
never dangerous to the dynasty, notwithstanding their inevit- 
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able connection with their co-religionists beyond the frontier. 
These thought only of recovering the territory absorbed by 
China in the reign Kien Lung in defiance of the counsel of 
the then emperor's best advisers. The disorder of China proper 
did certainly tempt Yacub, himself a Kokandi, as others had 
been earlier tempted, to establish the Mahometan in Kash- 
garia and east Turkestan. It may be noticed in passing, that 
when in 1864 the Chinese garrisons in these regions were mas- 
sacred or expelled, Chinese in high position were heard con- 
gratulating themselves that the empire was rid of possessions 
so troublesome and unremunerative. The empire’s prestige 
none the less appeared to the more patriotic to require their 
recovery. Hence the long campaign, from which the collapse 
of Yacub enabled Tso Tsung tang to emerge with honours not 
absolutely his own. But it was a question of prestige alone. 
China apprehended no danger from Yacub’s presence, unless 
it were that this might tempt or oblige another more power- 
ful neighbour to annex the territory he had seized. 

I shall pause here. There is hardly a sentence in Sir 
Richard Temple’s paper that is not suggestive of a chapter. 
Never was a question, as his observations go to show, so full 
of contradictions as the Chinese question, no matter from 
what point of view we regard it. To do his paper full justice 
as a commentator, would demand more time and more space 
than I have at my disposal; more careful study, too, than I 
am at this moment able to bestow upon it. This must be my 
apology for the extremely superficial treatment which points 
of so much interest have received at my hands. 
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PESTILENCES: THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
DESTINY OF NATIONS, AS SHOWN IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE. 


By J. FOSTER PALMER, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.E., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
(Read November 1882.) 


IN that region of the world where the three continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa meet, there are constantly latent 
the germs of that typical form of pestilence known as the 
Egyptian or Levantine Plague. This frightful disease has, on 
account of its enormous and rapid mortality, struck terror into 
all minds, and has consequently been recorded by the historians 
of every nation that has been visited by it. From the records 
that have been handed down to us, it would appear to have 
been in existence from the earliest times, and to have been 
liable, at intervals, to be fanned into a flame, and increase 
in extent and intensity to an almost unlimited degree. 

Of the identity of recent epidemics with those spcken of 
in the Old Testament Scriptures and other early narratives, 
we can only judge by the general character of the recorded 
symptoms; while the inaccurate observations of the ancient 
writers, and the change of type which has taken place in 


- all diseases, render this task a difficult one. The accounts of 


early pestilences, however, usually contain certain statements 
which lead us to believe that they were identical in their 
origin, both with the Black Death of the fourteenth century 
and with the Levantine Plague of later times. The geo- 
graphical distribution and the enormous and rapid mortality 
both point to this conclusion, while the lack of intelligent 
recorded observations and the different sanitary conditions 
are fully sufficient to account for any apparent discrepancies. 
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If we thus accept the history of the Plague as being con- 
tinuous, there is one invariable connection that must strike 
the historian, and that is, that all known outbreaks of plague 
were associated in some way with extensive military cam- 
paigns, and were preceded by, if not necessarily dependent 
on, the slaughter of human beings on a large scale. The 
decomposition of animal tissue is well known to be an import- 
ant factor in its development, and not by scientific men 
only. This sequence of events is brought out by Shakspeare 
in ‘Henry V.’ Before the battle of Agincourt the king 
says :-— 

A many of our bodies shall, no doubt, 

Find native graves ; upon the which, I trust, 

Shall witness live in brass of this day’s work : 

And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 

They shall be fam’d ; for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to Heaven ; 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 

The smell whereof shall breed a plague in France. 


(B.C. 1750 cir.) It has been supposed that the earliest 
records of this disease point to the time of the Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt. Ina work called ‘ Mélanges Egyptologiques,’ 
published about twenty years ago, M. Chabas identifies the 
word Aatu, by which name they were subsequently known, 
with an Egyptian word meaning plague. In many of the 
papyri found at Memphis the word daz is used in a sense 
evidently referring to a plague; it is mentioned as occurring 
annually, and as being warded off by certain magical charms. 
Prostration, weakness, sickness, and fatality are spoken of in 
connection with it, as well as the fact of its mingling with the 

*atmosphere, which shows that it was considered infectious. 
M. Chabas’s theory appears to be that among the many 
contemptuous names applied to these foreign and Semitic 
rulers, that of the well-known plague of the country was 

. bestowed on them by the native-born Egyptian population. 

The quotations are as follows :—‘ The annual AAT will not 
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prostrate him.’ ‘Weakness will not master him, neither the 
annual AAT kill him, nor sickness destroy him.’ ‘The annual 
AATS now mingle with the atmosphere.’ The passages refer 
to the 19 Tobi, the month after the retreat of the inundations, 
which is supposed to be the time of the greatest activity of 
plague. If the overflow of the Nile is one of the principal 
causes of the disease, we may certainly assume that it was 
prevalent from the earliest times, and not due, as some have 
affirmed, to the introduction of Christianity, and the conse- 
quent abandonment of embalming the dead in favour of 
burial. I am bound to admit, however, that its activity may 
have been increased by this means, and that cremation and 
embalming are both preferable in a plague-stricken country 
to burial. But the history of the Plague of Athens (B.C. 435), 
which spread far and wide, and which probably had its origin 
in Egypt, is a sufficient proof that this was not the cause of 
its first development. 

(B.C. 1490 cir.) In the camp of the Israelites, while 
travelling from Egypt to Palestine, a pestilence broke out, 
destroying 14,700 of them. They had shortly before been 
engaged in a war with the Amalekites. No doubt many of 
the excellent sanitary laws contained in the Book of Leviticus 
were the outcome of this epidemic. Another occurred in the 
reign of David (B.C. 1017), and carried off 70,000 in three 
days. This followed close upon numerous civil and defensive 
wars in the heart of the country. The accounts in the Old 
Testament are very meagre, but the locality is precisely 
where we should expect to find plague, which is also the only 
disease that these outbreaks resemble in their enormous 
mortality. 


The recorded death of 185,000 Assyrians in Sennacherib’s 


army in one night (B.C. 712) must also be attributed to this- 


disease for similar reasons. 

During the siege of Troy (if we consider the Iliad to have 
an historical basis) an epidemic broke out in the Grecian 
camp, which wrought such havoc among the troops that the 
abandonment of the enterprise was suggested by Achilles, 
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the chances of its success being by this means so greatly 
diminished. Ifa lengthened siege ever was carried on by the 
Greeks in this part of Asia Minor it is hardly possible that 
they should have escaped an epidemic of the disease which 
is constantly latent there. It may be objected that cremation 
obtained at this time among the Greeks and Trojans, and 
that, therefore, plague would not be likely to extend to any 
great degree. But cremation appears to have been an honour 
reserved for princes, and even then was carried out with 
so little expedition that the body of Hector was left exposed 
to the air at least a fortnight, a very long time in a hot climate. 

Coming now to more genuine periods of Greck history, we 
find that plague occurred during the Peloponnesian War, 
frustrating the far-sighted plans of Pericles, carrying off 
numbers of the aristocracy and members of the Government, 
and, finally, it is supposed, Pericles himself (B.c. 429). In his 
account of the death of Pericles, Plutarch gives us one of 
those slight but valuable glimpses at the prevalent ideas of 
the time with which his Lives abound. The mental prostration 
of Pericles during his illness appears to have been the cause 
of great discussions among the philosophers of the day as to 
the effect of bodily disease on the mind. Their close con- 
nection is now a well-established fact, and it is no uncommon 
thing for men impregnable to superstition in health to give 
way to it in disease. Of this I fear many so-called death-bed 
repentances are examples. My own experience leads to the 
belief that the majority of such cases, if not all, are due to 
decline of the mental powers, and not, as is sometimes fondly 
hoped, to any form of moral regeneration. 

Later on, in the third century B.C., the disease appears to 
have broken out in the army of Demetrius, and put a stop to 
his conquests in Armenia. 

In the middle of the third century A.D., plague began to 
make its mark on the great Roman Empire. It raged for 
fifteen years (from 250 to 265 A.D), and is said by Gibbon to 
have destroyed, at some periods of its course, 5,000 Romans 
a day, and to have carried off in a few years half the entire 
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population of the globe! This must be considered one of 
the most important proximate causes of the Decline and Fall 
of the Empire, and is evidently recognised as such by Gibbon, 
though not insisted upon, his object being to trace the more 
remote causes. We sce here how conquest, like all excesses, 
works its own destruction. Conquest is attained by war, war 
is inevitably followed by famine and pestilence, and pestilence, 
as we shall mention later on, brings about in many cases the 
mental, moral, and physical collapse of a nation. This epidemic 
was preceded by a famine which made men more susceptible 
to its influence, and both were the natural result of the wars 
which had given Rome the mastery of the world. 

The pestilence during the siege of Rome by Alaric in 
408 A.D., though sometimes spoken of as plague, was probably 
only one of the ordinary fevers incident to sieges, and was con- 
fined to the city and surrounding parts. 

But the first epidemic of plague of which we have any 
dependable connected account is that which occurred in the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian (544 A.D.), and was called the 
Plague of Constantinople. Gibbon mentions Egypt as the 
original nucleus of this outbreak, and his account renders its 
identity with modern Levantine Plague incontrovertible. He 
gives the mortality at Constantinople at 5,000 a day for three 
months, states that many cities in the East were left without 
inhabitants, and that a visible decrease in the human species 
resulted. 

According to some of the old British Chronicles a pesti- 
lence broke out during the latter part of the Saxon invasion, 
which almost annihilated the entire Cymric race ; and it was 
this, they say, and not the superiority of the Saxon arms, 
which finally gave the latter possession of the country. This 
account, though discarded by many of the historians of the 
present day, is consistent both with reason and experience. 
We may consider it exaggerated, but, judging from analogy, 
it seems impossible to doubt that a pestilence of great fatality 
visited this country after the long and disastrous civil wars 
with which it had been convulsed. It would be contrary to 
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later experience if it were not so; and the account given by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, though doing great credit to his 
powers of imagination (or those of the older writer whom he 
translated), commends itself to observers of this disease as 
being not entirely without foundation. It is also alluded to 
by Nennius ; while the Chronicle of Ethelwerd speaks of a 
pestilence at the same period destroying all the birds in the 
country. How this confusion of ideas arose it is impossible 
to say, but the date is about the same in all the accounts. 
Possibly the epidemic was preceded, as is often the case, by 
some animal plague. It is usually spoken of as the Yellow 
Plague, and commenced during the reign of Oswy, in the 
latter part of the seventh century. Upon the whole I have 
no doubt that pestilence played a not inconsiderable part in 
the history of the Saxon invasion. 

Of the Black Death, or Black Plague, of the fourteenth 
century we must speak more in detail, for it is typical of all 
that have occurred before and since, and gives a fair example 
of what the plague can effect when, through ignorance of its 
mode of action, it is left uncontrolled by sanitary measures 
and allowed unlimited scope for its powers of destruction. 
This outbreak appears to have begun its career in Europe 
about the year 1347, and to have been preceded, like many 
others, by a long period of cold, excessive rain, and famine. 
Among its victims we find the Queens of France and Navarre, 
the Duchess of Normandy, the Duke of Burgundy, Villani, 
the historian of Florence, and Laura da Sade, the subject of 
so much literary effort. For the first time in history we can 
perceive its effect on literature, as instanced in some of the 
works of Boccaccio and Petrarch in Italy, and Langland in 
England, which but for the plague must have assumed an 
entirely different character, or perhaps remained unwritten. 
Still greater was its effect on the writings of Wycliffe, whose 
first great work, ‘The Last Age of the Church,’ published in 
1356, was the outcome of his meditations on the dreadful 
mortality with which the world had just been visited. To 
this epidemic we are also indebted for a valuable insight into 
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the state of ignorance and superstition of the times in this 
country, even among the governing classes, which would not 
otherwise have been afforded us. The calamity was actually 
attributed by the Parliament, not to the unsanitary condition 
of the soil following so many civil wars, but to the usurpation 
of authority and the illegal interference in the affairs of the 
nation by the Pofe!/ Thus we see that even superstition 
served a useful purpose, by hastening on the Reformation, 
and helping to free our country from foreign tyranny. 

The highly interesting and striking account of this epi- 
demic by Dr. Hecker has at first sight the appearance of 
being to a great extent fabulous. A comparison, however, 
with other accounts discovers so much confirmation in matters 
of detail that it may at least serve as a basis for observation 
on its effects.' The account ends with the following remarks: 


’ Hecker states that one-fourth of the population of the known world died of 
the disease in four years, and that in England 2ine-tenths of the inhabitants were 
carried off. [Hume (/istory of England) gives the mortality at one-third of the 
population of every country attacked, and Wright (History of France) at one- 
third of the population of Europe. When, therefore, we consider the number of 
countries that were attacked, this computation is not an extravagant one. Nor is 
the extraordinary figure wine-tenths entirely without corroborative evidence ; for 
in the Book of Pleas at Norwich it is stated that in many places four-fifths of the 
inhabitants died, and nine-tenths is also the estimated mortality of certain towns 
in the south of France, while that of the whole of Provence and Languedoc is 
fixed by the French historians at /wo-thirds.] That it was preceded by great 
atmospheric disturbances all over the known world ; earthquakes from China to 
the Atlantic ; meteors and balls of fire in the heavens ; swarms of locusts, pes- 
tiferous winds ; droughts, followed by famines, and these followed by still more 
fatal floods : mountains washed down by the torrents of rain, thus causing further 
subsidences : that besides the loss of life from these causes there died of the 
plague thirteen millions in China, and 23,840,000 in other parts of the East ; that 
large districts were left without inhabitant, and at sea, where it was especially 
fatal, numbers of ships were seen drifting about with no living soul on board. In 
the midst of all this destruction a few cities were left perfectly free ; no explan- 
ation is given of this fact, but it is probable they possessed some natural sanitary 
advantages which the others did not. London is credited with 100,000 deaths. 
(Hume gives the mortality roughly at aleve 50,000.) Several other English 
towns are mentioned as being great strongholds of the disease. It appears to 
have been first carried into this country by a ship from Norway. The Scotch 
considered this a favourable opportunity to carry out a scheme of invasion, and 
crossed the border for this purpose. They discovered, however, that the appli- 
cation of ‘Nemo me impune lacessit’ was not confined to Scotland, for they 
carried the plague back with them into their own country, where it committed 
frightful ravages, 
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—‘ All that exists in man, whether of good or evil, is rendered 
conspicuous by the presence of danger. In conformity with 
a general law of nature, such a state of excitement brings 
about a change, beneficial or detrimental according to circum- 
stances, so that nations either attain a higher degree of moral 
worth, or sink deeper in ignorance and vice. All this, how- 
ever, takes place upon a much grander scale than in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of war and peace, or the rise and fall of 
empires, because the powers of nature themselves produce 
plagues, and subjugate the human will, which in the conten- 
tions of nations alone predominates.’ 

While assenting generally to these propositions, I must 
take exception to the reason adduced in support of the last 
of them. The extent of the ravages of pestilence is as much 
under the control of combined human will and action as the 
so-called ordinary vicissitudes of war and peace, as has been 
fully proved by later experience. But it was formerly the 
custom quietly to sit down and moralise over the calamities 
that befell the world, making no attempt to trace them to 
their source and check their progress, but looking upon them 
as direct judgments of the Almighty, or blessings in disguise, 
and regarding as impious any attempt to interfere with their 
development. 

By the majority of thinking people in the present day, 
things are looked at from a different point of view. We now 
consider epidemics of all kinds as unmitigated evils, brought 
about, or to a large extent augmented, by the sins and negli- 
gences of man: in other words, as the necessary result of 
natural laws disregarded and human energy perverted ; and 
that it is our bounden duty to avail ourselves of every 
modern scientific discovery in attempting to arrest their 
progress. 

To translate Dr. Hecker’s generalisations into forms more 
adapted to modern thought, we might say that while war is 
evolved from an excess of the dynamic force inherent in the 
human mind, producing an exaggeration of real or imaginary 
evils which renders necessary its explosion in violent action ; 
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pestilence is due to the opposite or static force, resulting in a 
neglect of certain indispensable actions, and an underrating of 
present and future evils, accelerated by a rapid reaction from 
the former condition. 

The same train of thought may be followed out in their 
respective results. War being an active, stimulating condi- 
tion, and pestilence a depressing one, the power of mind and 
will requisite for men to pass through a period of plague 
epidemic is essentially greater than that required to pass 
through a period of war, where the depressing influence is 
intermittent, or alternates with periods of hyper-activity. It 
thus follows that those who have passed through a plague 
epidemic without suffering mental or moral deterioration 
must be of a firmer mental calibre than miany of those who 
have successfully withstood the evil influences of war. Even 
mediocre minds are often driven into action by the stimulus 
of war, and become famous, though they relapse into medio- 
crity when the stimulus no longer exists. But there are un- 
doubtedly in all ages of the world’s history many minds of 
immense capacity and potentiality of vigorous action, whose 
powers remain dormant, and unknown even to themselves. 
It is in the mental as in the physical world, the greater the 
momentum of a body the greater the power required to set it 
in motion. Many who would in ordinary times pass through 
life without attracting observation, are in times of war, famine, 
and pestilence, more especially the last, compelled to exercise 
their influence, and throw their weight into the scale either 
for good or evil. Such a one was John Wycliffe. The effect 
of Wycliffe’s life and work on succeeding ages of England’s 
history is incalculable. Wecan no more conceive what would 
have been the mental and moral condition of our race with- 
out the influence of Wycliffe than we could the character of 
Macbeth without the co-operation of that inflexible will of 
his wife, Gruoch, which was so necessary to supplement his 
own deficiencies. It was this powerful mind that originated 
that great crusade for liberty of thought and conscience which 
has continued without intermission ever since, and which has 
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been so fruitful of results in later ages ; the most conspicuous 
of these being the Great Reformation of the Church in the 
sixteenth century and the revival of English literature at the 
same period. Had it not been for the Plague Wycliffe might 
have passed his life merely as an exemplary professor of 
theology ; but it was this epidemic, occurring when he was 
only twenty-four years old, a time when the mental faculties 
are most susceptible to external influences, that first stimu- 
lated his mind to attempt the solution of that great problem, 
the necessary existence of evil, which he had thus seen exem- 
plified on so large a scale. By deep and concentrated thought 
on this subject for a period of eight years (for it was not till 
eight years after the commencement of the outbreak in this 
country that he published his first work) his mental powers 
became adapted both in scope and direction for the great 
struggle which occupied the whole of his after life, when the 
ideas which had then taken so fast a hold on his conviction 
were destined to be proclaimed to the world against the 
powerful and persistent opposition of those greatest in 
authority. 

The active military genius of an Alexander, a Cesar, a 
Cromwell, a Peter, a Grant, will consolidate the scattered 
elements of which nations are composed, and thus advance 
their civilisation with a rapidity otherwise impossible ; but 
it is to these deep, powerful, contemplative minds, ready on 
occasion to be called into vigorous action, that they owe their 
continued progress, their true and individual freedom. 

All those great leaders of human thought who have 
brought about vast mental and moral revolutions have been 
men of this class of mind, and have, as a rule, passed the 
earlier part of their life in contemplation, often showing no 
visible signs of their future greatness. As typical examples 
I may mention Moses, Buddha, John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, 
Mahomet, Loyola, Luther. 

For want of such guiding influence in times of great pesti- 
lence, a nation, whatever its previous grandeur, may sink into 
permanent insignificance, and it is only by the powerful action 
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of such minds that nations recover from the shock. When, 
however, recovery does take place by this means, the charac- 
ters of nations, as of individuals, are intensified, and they 
surpass their former greatness. 

This deterioration occurred in the case of Rome. The 
Empire was already tottering, and there were no commanding 
intellects to neutralise the paralysing effect of these great 
calamities. On the other hand, England has passed through 
two such periods of trial, and in both has risen above them, 
for in both were found men equal to the task of infusing new 
life into the nation. In the first (that of the fourteenth cen- 
tury), besides the practical capacity of Edward III., which 
alone would have been unequal to the task, we find the minds 
of Chaucer and Wycliffe, men whose influence has never since 
abated, giving a new impetus to thought, remodelling our 
language, and placing our religion on a truer basis. In the 
second (the Plague of 1665) we see the same process repeated. 
While the military supremacy of our country was restored by 
the genius of William III. and Marlborough, it is to John 
Milton and John Bunyan that we owe those solid and endur- 
ing qualities on which the greatness of our nation really de- 
pends. It was by the Puritans, of whom Bunyan was the type 
and the exponent, that the moral regeneration of the country 
was effected ; and it was by Milton, with his deep and varied 
knowledge, and the vigour of his opposition to tyranny in 
every form, that freedom of thought and conscience was made 
a reality instead of a mere name. 

This, the Plague of 1665, the last great visitation in this 
country, is too recent, and its history too well-known, to 
require more than a passing allusion. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the contemporary account of Daniel Defoe, and 
with the recent descriptions of Harrison Ainsworth and John 
Henry Shorthouse, have a tolerably accurate idea of the 
Plague in its somewhat modified manifestations, as it occurred 
in the seventeenth century in this country and on the conti- 
nent of Europe. By these writers it has been made familiar, 
not only to students of history and of disease, but to the 
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public generally. It may appear at first sight unreasonable 
to speak of the Great Plague of 1665 as in any degree modi- 
fied, but there can be no doubt, after comparing it with the 
outbreak in the fourteenth century, that there was, even then, 
an unmistakable diminution in its intensity, the result, no 
doubt, of improved sanitary arrangements. 

With the many minor and proximate causes of individual 
predisposition to attacks of plague, we are not, as historians, 
especially concerned. They are matters for the attention of 
physicians. frhere is one among them, however, which 
demands our notice on account of its great and wide-spread 
collateral influence, viz.:—intemperance. Of the immediate 
exciting causes of the disease this is one of the most important, 
and is mentioned by all writers on the subject. We cannot, 
therefore, sufficiently admire the wisdom and prudence of 
Mahomet in enjoining abstinence on all his followers; for had 
the Turks at any time been addicted to intoxication, they 
would never have become a power in the world: the plague, 
in its increased intensity, would in all probability, besides 
destroying the Turkish nation, have spread far and wide 
devastating the whole of Europe, and possibly also Asia and 
the northern parts of Africa. In making this, however, an 
essential part of his code of morality, Mahomet only endorsed 
what had previously been (no doubt as the result of long ex- 
perience) a common injunction among the Saracen tribes, 
but to which he gave the emphasis of his great authority. 
Should the Ottoman Empire ever become disintegrated, I am 
convinced that no race will long retain possession of a country 
where plague is constantly latent, unless, as a nation, they are 
strictly temperate. 

We thus find that pestilence has been, in more than one 
point of view, a most important factor in the composition of 
history ; and although we may hope for the future to prevent 
its reappearance among ourselves—at any rate on so large a 
scale as formerly—we cannot eradicate its established results, 
nor can we well over-estimate its influence on the past and 
present condition of the world. 
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I beg to submit, therefore, that in judging of the probable 
fate of nations from the analogy of the past, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that all the great empires of antiquity :—the 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Persian, the 
Grecian, and to a certain extent also the Roman,—had their 
seat in this plague-stricken region of the globe, and were thus 
subject to an adversary from which the powers of the present 
day have less to fear, and which civilisation promises finally 
to overcome. 


APPENDIX. 


THE foregoing paper was written from a purely historical standpoint, 
and not as a summary of scientific facts. In view, however, of the 
interest that has been evinced by members of this society in the 
general causes of susceptibility to and exemption from plague, a few 
supplementary remarks are here offered bearing on some of the points 
that have been taken up. 


THE LATE PLAGUE-WAVE. 


Whether at any former periods this disease has swept over the 
continent of Europe, and again receded, we have no means of ascer- 
taining ; but we know that a gigantic plague-wave entered upon its 
career of destruction about the 6th century and continued to the 
middle of the rgth. During this period of 1,300 years it appears to 
have been more or less endemic over the greater part of Europe, and 
though not constantly present, ready to break out when occasion 
offered. The first time we can trace it as prevalent to any great 
extent in Europe, and in an active condition, is at the outbreak in 
Justinian’s reign before mentioned (554 A.D.). From this period it 
spread in all directions. We may consider the British Isles, being 
the farthest from the place of origin, as its high-water mark. Here it 
continued to be more or less endemic for exactly 1,000 years, com- 
mencing 664 A.D. and ending 1665-7 a.p. From this time it 
gradually receded, and finally disappeared from Europe in 1840-3 A.D. 
It has since returned on a limited scale to some of the countries near 
its original starting-place, but it is to be hoped that these outbreaks 
are merely local manifestations, and not signs of the commencement 
of another plague-wave like the one we have but lately escaped from. 
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THE CAUSATION OF PLAGUE. 
Infection. 

To some of the causes of plague allusion has already been made. 
What is the precise local condition of the atmosphere from which it 
springs we are at present unable to say ; we are therefore compelled 
to fall back on the general term ‘atmospheric infection’ as the prin- 
cipal observed cause. Contagion and direct fersonal infection are 
denied by many, but it is difficult on any other theory to account for 
the fact that nearly all outbreaks in Western Europe have been 
preceded by the arrival of a plague-stricken vessel in the port where 
it originated, while convents and other places that have been entirely 
isolated have usually escaped. 


War. 


I do not contend that war is always a necessary precursor of 
plague, but that when the atmosphere has been impregnated with 
decomposing animal matter, it becomes a fit soil for the disease to 
flourish in if it chance to be introduced. Thus we find the atmo- 
sphere fitted for its reception by the lengthened wars between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, and when introduced some years 
after it was of unusual violence. The Plague of Copenhagen, in 
1712, similarly followed the invasion of Denmark by Charles XII. of 
Sweden. On the other hand, war in the region of its natural distri- 
bution appears to be followed by an immediate outbreak. Besides 
the accounts given in ancient history, we find that in the present 
century every attack of Russia upon Turkish territory has been 
followed by plague, not excepting the Crimean War and the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-8. On the latter occasion it broke out at 
Astrakan, in the Caucasus, and at several places on the Volga; and 
it was thought by many that we were then within a measurable 
distance of a European outbreak. 


Intemperance. 


Exception has been taken to the statement that intemperance 
can be in any degree a cause of plague because Turks (who, as a 
rule, are abstainers) are more obnoxious to the disease than Euro- 
peans. Some racesare certainly more susceptible than others, and 
there are races more so than the Turks. But the true result can 
only be arrived at by excluding racial peculiarities, and comparing 
Turks with Turks, and Europeans with Europeans, When this is 
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done most observers have found that plague attacks Turks who are 
addicted to intemperance rather than strict Mahometans, and that 
with Europeans the same rule holds good. At the same time 
poverty and starvation are equally powerful exciting causes, and it is 
certainly the more general opinion that the feeble and diseased are 
attacked in preference to those in robust health. 


Fear. 


The view has been frequently brought forward, and is greatly 
insisted upon by many, that during epidemics of all diseases, includ- 
ing plague, many take the disease entirely through fear, while some 
even die from fright without taking it at all, thus raising the mortality 
beyond its legitimate position. Stated scientifically the theory 
would be as follows :—That fear produces a depressing effect on the 
nervous system, thus rendering the subject of it less able to with- 
stand the stream of infection ; and, in the second place, that the 
nervous depression is sometimes carried to such an extreme degree 
that the functions of life can no longer be sustained. 

In considering this question we must first distinguish between 
physical and moral courage. It can only be the former the lack 
of which is accused of favouring the invasion of disease. Great 
moral courage may co-exist with extreme sensibility. They are, in 
fact, often found together, and the more vivid the sense of danger— 
or, in other words, the greater the physical fear—the greater the moral 
courage required to overcome it. Mere animal courage, such as we 
might suppose to form a barrier against infection, is a quality often 
deficient in commanding intellects. Julius Cesar is said to have 
hesitated whenever he ascended his chariot ; Peter the Great to 
have trembled at the sight of water ; Wellington to have shown the 
white feather in India in the early part of his career ; Napoleon to 
have confessed that he had his courageous (and therefore his non- 
courageous) days. Few have a more vivid sense of the danger of 
infection than medical men, for none are so well acquainted with its 
possible results ; and yet they do not succumb to it in so great a 
proportion as this view, taken in connection with their frequent 
exposure, would lead us to suppose. It is not physical but moral 
courage which supports them. 

I believe that some confusion of cause and effect has taken place 
in this matter, and that a nervous shock, exhibiting itself in apparent 
fright, may, in some constitutions, be one of the first symptoms of 
having taken an infection. 

On the other hand, fear is the parent of caution, and we may thus 
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fairly give it credit for some, at least, of the preventive measures 
which have been in any degree successful in mitigating the spread 
of epidemics. It is in fact the absence of a reasonable amount of 
fear when disease is at a distance which gives the opportunity for 
its invasion. If the panic which occurs during a pestilence were 
spread out over the years preceding it, the outbreak might sometimes 
be prevented. 

Among the lower animals, also, we find that infectious diseases 
spread with the same rapidity as with human beings, and we can 
hardly attribute the fear of infection to them. 

If we exclude physical causes, courage must be the result of one 
of two mental conditions : apathy and indifference on the one hand, 
and an egotistical confidence on the other.' It is difficult to see 
how these opposite conditions should both have a protective in- 
fluence against fevers. And we actually find in the accounts of all 
epidemics that neither those whose apathy extended to recklessness, 
nor those having the greatest confidence in their own preventives, 
have been exempted. 

The real connection of events I believe to be this :— 

Where excessive fear is present it may be due to some condition 
of bodily weakness rendering its subject more liable to attacks of 
disease. 

I do not by any means deny the well-known effects of the mental 
condition on disease, but only that the spread of infection is greatly 
influenced by it. That it may intensify disease, and thus increase 
the mortality, there can be no doubt. The best historical example 
of this is found in the wars between Charles V. and the French in 
the 16th century. The wounds at first were nearly all fatal, giving 
rise to the idea that the bullets were poisoned ; but the appearance 
of the distinguished surgeon Ambroise Part in the French army at 
once diminished the mortality : this result being evidently as much 
due to the cessation of panic through the confidence of the troops in 
his skill as to his skill itself. 

Finally we may say that at present we know absolutely nothing 
with certainty as to the origin of plague. Our knowledge of the 
causation of all diseases is still unfortunately in its infancy, or in 
what Mr. Freeman, with more vigour than courtesy, calls ‘the howl- 
ing wilderness of scientific uncertainty.’ In the Harveian oration of 
the College of Physicians for 1880 (appendix, note 58) Dr. J. W. Ogle 


! ¢ Fearlessness may arise either from great experience, or from the total want 
of it.’—A ristotle. 
‘ Boldness is the child of ignorance and baseness.’— acon, 
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adduces some striking examples from physiology, from meteorology, 
from geology, and from astronomy, of the uncertainty of physical 
science. 


EXEMPTION, PREVENTION, AND CURE. 


In all epidemics of plague sovereign remedies have been vaunted 
which only require to be mentioned to be condemned, or brought 
forward as instances of human credulity. Dr. Hodges, a contempo- 
rary writer on the Plague of London, goes so far as to attribute much 
of the mortality among the poor to the license of ‘chymists and 
quacks, of whose audacity and ignorance it is impossible to be 
altogether silent,’ and who ‘were indefatigable in spreading their 
antidotes.’ But there have been introduced on various occasions 
some few which had at least a show of success. I am perfectly 
sceptical of all special remedies, and believe only in broad general 
sanitary principles ; but I think that a short summary of the biblio- 
graphy of the subject will not be without historical interest. 

The freedom of olive-oil carriers from the plague led to the use 
of warm olive-oil frictions over the body as a preventive, which appear 
to have been applied with some success in Morocco in 1790. On 
this subject see Baldwin, ‘Osservazioni circa un nuovo specifico contra 
la Peste, published in 1800 at Firenze. I believe the remedy was 
not new then, but had been practised in the East from the earliest 
times. In 1809 was published ‘Remarques sur l’emploi des Frictions 
huileuses comme moyen préservatif et comme reméde de la Peste’ 
by L. Frank, and in 1844 ‘Observation authentique sur la Peste de 
Levant et l’efficacité de ’Huile contre cette maladie’ by Graberg de 
Hemso. 

But that no universal rule can apply in such cases of supposed 
exemption, and that even statistics are not always sure bases of action, 
is shown by the fact that at Derby, in the epidemic of 1667, no 
tanner’s house was infected, while at Nottingham the same year the 
disease prevailed chiefly in the neighbourhood of ¢anyards.' 

Of several hundred works on the water-cure one of the earliest 
(excluding ancient writers) is Cardan’s ‘Opuscula artem medicam 
exercentibus utilissima,’ published in 1559. In 1722 the Rev. Dr. 
Hancocke wrote ‘ Febrifugum Magnum, or Common Water, the best 
cure for fevers, and probably for the Plague.’ Then the floodgates 
were opened, and there followed an inundation of writings on the 
water-cure, some endorsing, some contradicting, and others ridiculing 
Hancocke’s views. Of these I need only mention as a specimen 


' Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. viii., p. 280. 
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‘ Flagellum, or a dvy answer to Dr. Hancocke’s wonderfully comic 
liguid book’ by John Gabriel (a seventh son and teacher of the 
occult sciences in Yorkshire) ! 

In 1797 Dr. J. Currie published a work on the effects of warm 
and cold water externally and internally in fevers, which appears to 
have paved the way for its use in this country ; and Dr. Jackson 
followed with a similar work in 1808. Since then it has been em- 
ployed in cholera. 

In 1747 Bishop Berkeley published two letters on the usefulness of 
tar-water in the p/ague. His great work on tar-water, which was 
translated into French, Dutch, German, and Swedish, was published 
in 1744, and called forth a pamphlet by T. Reeve, entitled ‘ Cure for 
the epidemical madness of drinking Tar-water !’ 

Oxalis acetosella (wood-sorrel) has also been greatly extolled. 
In 1717 Dr. J. Franke wrote ‘De vera herba antiquorum acetosella 
ejusdemque virtute contra febres malignas, petechiales et festem 
ipsam dxpdapya historico-medicum.’ 

In 1702 common salt was recommended by T. Balthasar in ‘ De 
Sale communi.’ In connection with this it is strange that the ancient 
Egyptian philosophers taught that salt had a tendency to cause 
disease ! 

Coffee and vinegar have been popular remedies in the 18th and 
17th centuries respectively. The former in 1721, when a work was 
written on the subject by R. Bradley, called ‘The virtue and use of 
Coffee with regard to the P/ague and other infectious distempers ; 
containing the most remarkable observations.’ Vinegar was intro- 
duced in 1653 by H. Van der Heyden: his work was called ‘Speedy 
Help for Rich and Poor, or certain physical discoveries touching the 
virtues of Wine Vinegar in the preservation from and the cure of the 
Plague.” ‘This infallible prophylactic was discovered just twelve years 
before the Great Plague of London, in which city the work was pub- 
lished 

The number of remedies and preventives brought out during this 
outbreak was legion ; but, as Defoe truly observes, ‘the Plague defied 
all medicines ; and the very physicians were seized with it, with their 
preventives in their mouths.’ 

' Vide Bibliotheca Therapeutica by Dr, Waring, New Sydenham Society, 
1878, 1879. 
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HUNGARY UNDER KING MATTHIAS HUNYADY, 
SURNAMED ‘CORVINUS,’ 
1458—1490. 


By Dr. G. G. ZERFFI, F.R.S.L., F.R. Hist. Soc., Chairman of Council 
Royal Historical Society. 


(Read December 1882.) 


THE Roman province, Pannonia, after having become a prey 
to the Vizigoths and Ostrogoths, was suddenly invaded 
towards the end of the fourth century, A.D., by an Asiatic 
people known under the name of ‘ Huns,’ ‘ Konoi,’ ‘ Aorsoi,’ 
or ‘Alans. These Huns were followed by the Avars, 
undoubtedly a cognate tribe. The Avars are said to have 
overcome the Kutugurs, or Usurgurs, and driven from Pannonia 
the Longobards (Lombards), a Teuton tribe, which settled in 
Italy, and formed the principal ethnical element of Tuscany. 
At last we have the Magyars, another cognate tribe of the 
Huns occupying Pannonia. That the Magyars were Fins was 
often asserted, but is now an entirely exploded hypothesis. 
There are a few Finnish words in the Magyar language, 
proving that at a certain historical period the Magyars must” 
have had some kind of connection with the Fins, but the test 
words proving the affinity of languages are entirely different. 
The verb of self-conscious existence is the verb ‘ to de’— 


Sansk. . . asmi, asi, asti. Old Sd. .  yesme, yesi, yesto. 
Lithuan . esmi, esi, esti. Latin . . sum, es, est. 

Zend . ahmi, ahi, asti. Gothic . im, is, ist. 

Greek (Doric) emmi, essi, esti. Armenian . em, es, é. 


FHlungarian : VAGYOK, VAGY, VAN, 
which in Finnish sounds: mina olen, Sina olet, ha on, si on. 
We will take next some words of social relation. Father in 
Hungarian is ‘atya, in Finnish ¢savfa; ‘anya,’ mother in 
Hungarian—az¢i Finnish; ‘Isten’ is the Hungarian for ‘God’— 
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‘ Inmala’ the Finnish ; there is certainly no resemblance in 
these words. As to the numerals, one, two, and four might be 
of one and the same lingual root, but the other numerals are 
quite different. 


Hungarian Finnish | Hungarian Finnish 
1. Egy Yksi | 6. hat kunsi 
2. ketto(Két) kaksi | 7. het sditseman 
3. hdrom kolme | nyolcz kahrektan 
4. négy nelyi kilencz yhrektan 
5. ot wrisi | 10, tiz kymmena. 


The Magyars are lingually certainly not related to the 
Fins. Ethnically, they do belong with the Fins to the great 
Turanian group of Humanity, and must have played once a 
considerable part in unknown and pre-historic times in Central 
Asia, and those who have been mentioned by ancient Greek, 
Egyptian, and Persian writers, as Skythians, might have been 
these nomads, who lived on horseback, roamed about, and 
yet must have possessed a high degree of civilisation, as their 
language proves. This language has gone through all the 
phases of development : the monosyllabic, agglutinative, and 
the flexible, and is capable of expressing any concrete or 
abstract notion without using a foreign word. Were I to 
assume the philological subdivision of languages into analytical, 
organic, and synthetical, as has been done by A. W. Schlegel, 
I could not class the Magyar as specially belonging to any of 
these groups, but as being an admirable compound of all the 
three categories. The celebrated Professor Horvath, of the 
University of Pest, told his students that the language spoken 
by the Creator in Paradise was the Magyar. He clearly 
proved this to his own and his enthusiastic students’ satisfaction 
by the name of the first man, ‘Adam,’ which he stated to 
have been the imperfect of the verb ‘adni’—‘ adam,’ I gave ; 
reminding the first man of having received life from the 
Creator. I will not exactly hold this theory, but it is un- 
doubtedly as good as that of the celebrated Reuchlin, who 
most earnestly and learnedly proved that God and His angels 
had spoken Hebrew, as the most sacred language of all 
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others. Having studied comparative philology and mythology, 
without which studies true history in a higher sense of the 
word, according to our modern notions, is utterly useless, I 
must say that the Magyar language in its isolation, develop- 
ment, power and refinement, stands out as mysteriously as the 
Egyptian Sphinx. We may try to explain its origin or its 
affinity, but we can as little find out its true position in the 
progressive philological development of humanity as the real 
symbol of the Sphinx. The Magyar is undoubtedly one of 
the very oldest languages that survived incredible historical 
vicissitudes, and still forms the means of expressing sensations, 
thoughts, political as well as social, poetical as well as his- 
torical ideas, in a comparatively small number of individuals, 
and yet lingual and national vitality are so great in them that 
neither their independent existence, nor their original language 
could ever be effaced. The Magyar political development 
had the greatest possible analogy with that of England. 

The ‘Magna Charta’ was agreed to in England in 1215, 
and only seven years later (1222) the ‘Bulla Aurea’ was 
granted by, or rather extorted from, King Andreas. England’s 
lords and barons gave privileges and liberties to church and 
clergy, feudal knights, vassals and tenants, to cities, towns, and 
boroughs, and encouraged trade ; whilst the Magyar aristocracy 
insisted on exceptional privileges for the nobles, and laid the 
foundation of later dissensions which disturbed the national 
and political balance of the realm, and made the country a 
prey to continuous intrigues, carried on by foreign rulers, the 
Pope, the Greek and German Emperors, the Kings of Bohemia 
and Poland, the Turkish Sultans and Grand Vizirs; and 
nothing saved the Magyars, throughout all these sanguinary 
struggles, but their innate spirit of independence, well 
balanced by an equally innate sense of justice and love of 
higher intellectual culture. To draw in sharp outlines one of 
the most stirring periods of Hungarian history will be the 
aim of my paper. Having consulted and studied the best 
possible authorities on Hungary,' the originality of my paper 


' Verbéczi, Thurdcz, Katona, Szilagy, Mailath, Pejaczevics, Brankevitch, 
Fessler, &c. 
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will consist in the arrangement of facts, and in the general 
conclusions drawn from them. 

Without exaggeration I may state that Hungary in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries stood at the head of the 
mighty, partly political, partly religious movement, which 
changed the whole inner life of Europe. The Magyars, 
though the Crusaders made Hungary a high-road for their 
religious enterprises in the East, never took a real interest 
in these fanatical expeditions which were to increase the 
papal authority. The Magyars at that period of their 
national existence had shown themselves far superior to any 
narrow-minded bigotry or contemptible intolerance. They 
came as generous conquerors in comparatively small numbers, 
and proved themselves kind masters to the innumerable 
national remnants which formed the population of Hungary. 
Under Stephen I., in 800, the Magyars were Romanised. 
Since that time the popes continually attempted to have 
the supremacy over kings and lords, bishoprics, monasteries, 
and the whole ecclesiastical organisation in Hungary; yet 
they never could master the politically independent spirit of 
the Magyars. Patriotism with them was always a higher, and 
morally far more inspiring, force than sectarian animosity— 
Mahometans, Roman Catholics, or Greeks were the same to 
them so long as they did their sacred duty to the nation in 
defending the country against foreign foes, and in no other 
people can we trace so determined a resolution to place 
political exigencies above any other consideration. 

Venetians, Dalmatians, Bulgarians, Serbes, Wallachs, 
Slovacs, Croats, Turks, Moravians, Poles, Bohemians, Aus- 
trians, Italians, Germans, Lithuanians, red and white Russians, 
were distracting Hungary with petty-national and family 
quarrels, when Albert V. died. Ladislas, who was born after 
his father’s death, was called on that account Posthumus, and 
ought to have ascended the throne, but the Poles, helped by 
the Sclavons, wished Ladislas to be crowned at once king of 
Hungary. Dissensions and intrigues increased, when a simple 
Hungarian nobleman, Hunyady Janos, a man of great talent, 
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determined will, and unbounded patriotism, was made governor 
of Hungary during the minority of Ladislas, and entrusted with 
the defence of the country. It was on the 28th of May, 1453 
(429 years ago), that Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Turks under their young and valiant Padishah, Mahomet II. 
On the frontiers of Asia, at the entrance gates of Europe, a 
barrier of religious dissension was established, shutting out 
northern Asia from the influences of west European civilisa- 
tion. 

Germany had no influence at that period on the destinies 
of Europe. The popes lost all their power in the East, and 
had to yield to the Mahometan force which, in a good 
Christian sense of mutual love, they preferred to the sway of 
the Greek Church. The whole of the Continent was a body 
without a head, or rather, with too many heads—a kind of 
senseless republic in which electors, kings, dukes, counts, 
barons, and nobles were the citizens, who obeyed no laws, and 
had no common object but the advancement of their own 
petty family interests. The encroachment of the Turks on 
European territory was a great danger to Hungary, yet a 
greater danger threatened to disturb the agitated plains of 
Pannonia. A fanatic monk, small and lean, thin-faced, and 
hooked-nosed, threatened, like Peter the Hermit four hundred 
years before, to excite the people to a revival of the crusades. 
The fanatic monk was Capistran, who after having excited the 
people in Moravia to murder the Jews, and some of the 
wealthier fanatics to burn their trinkets, jewels, and superflu- 
ous fashionable garments, appeared at Vienna. Whenever and 
wherever he preached, he was surrounded by an idle, beggarly 
crowd. Idleness and beggary are dangerous factors in the 
historical evolution of humanity, yet though the people listened 
to him with immense delight, and admired his thundering 
phrases against infidels, they did not feel inclined to leave 
their homes and to fight the pope’s battles. Capistran left 
Austria, and proceeded to Hungary. Here he succeeded in per- 
suading a few thousand discontented peasants, who preferred 
adventure to steady work for their landlords, to join him. and 
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to proceed with him to the gates of Belgrade, where Hunyady 
stood to repel the progress of a similarly fanatic herd of be- 
lievers, though of a different creed. Capistran’s army had no 
proper weapons. Only a few of his men were provided with 
pikes, scythes, sickles, whilst others had flails and pitchforks, 
but they all had a grievance, which they intended to revenge 
on the infidels. Hunyady, with these motley auxiliaries, and 
his own well-drilled and well-armed troops, repelled the 
furious onslaught of the Turks ; yet he did not dare to attack 
the entrenched enemy. But Capistran—a cross in his hand— 
led the infuriated mob against the first and second entrench- 
ments with such violence, that the Turks began to yicld. 
Hunyady saw the advantage and, in the right moment, 
brought up his cavalry, fell upon the rear of the confused 
enemy, and the Turks were completely routed. Mahomet II. 
had been wounded, and fled with the remains of his army, leav- 
ing rich booty in the hands of his conquerors. The aggres- 
sive force of the Turks was for a long time checked. Hunyady 
a fortnight after this victory died in the arms of Capistran 
of the plague which broke out in the camp, and Capistran 
soon after shared the fate of his valorous and heroic friend. 
Ashamed of their inactivity, and envious of the laurels 
which Hunyady Janos and a begging monk had earned on 
the battle-fields near Belgrade, King Ladislas and Count 
Ulrick of Cilly (Cilley), were now determined to proceed with 
an army of crusaders collected in Germany, Bohemia, Austria 
and Hungary, to take the fortress of Belgrade within a fixed 
period. Court intrigues prevented the appointment of 
Ladislas Hunyady, the young valiant and promising son of 
Hunyady Janos, as commander of the national troops, and 
his uncle the diplomatically better trained Count Cilly was 
placed at the head of the army. Ladislas Hunyady resolved 
to have his revenge on Count Cilly. Whilst the king and 
his adviser were delaying their arrival before Belgrade, the 
valiant son of the greatest captain, Hungary ever produced, 
took Belgrade by storm, and succeeded in persuading the 
young king and his advisers to come into the fortress with a 
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small retinue. Count Cilly felt uneasy, could not sleep the 
whole night, and lay listening to the monotonous sounds of 
the steps of Ladislas Hunyady’s soldiers, and the plaintive 
call of the horns of the distant guards. Cilly knew well that 
his hour had come. He had been the evil genius of the 
young king, who was brought up in strict moral principles, 
which were laughed at by Cilly as ‘ Styrian notions,’ of which 
he promised to purify the king, and to show him the world 
and its real delights. ‘A kind of Mephistopheles in the flesh, 
Cilly had long ago planned the destruction of Ladislas 
Hunyady, and his younger brother, Matthias. He wrote to 
his father-in-law, George Brankovics,' ‘he would send him two 
balls as no ruler of Servia ever possessed to play with,’ and 
in the circle of his friends he often boasted that he would 
destroy before the end of the year the two outgrowths of ‘a 
foreign, a Wallachian, currish race.’ Ladislas Hunyady, well 
informed of the sentiments of his uncle, did but protect his 
own life from the attacks of a determined assassin. When 
the king and Cilly were safe in Belgrade, the next morning 
after early mass, Ladislas Hunyady sent for Cilly to meet 
him in conference. Cilly came and found only two other 
gentlemen present. Ladislas reproached his haughty relation 
with his treacherous conduct, and insulted him to such a 
degree that the Count at last lost his temper, drew his sword, 
aimed a blow at Ladislas—this was the pre-arranged sign— 
for at that moment the hidden attendants of Ladislas rushed 
into the room, and attacked the enraged Count, who was soon 
overpowered artd his head severed from his body. The 
terrible tragedy did not end here. The king, one-sidedly 
informed by his courtiers of this incident, hesitated to 
follow up the great victory, obtained over the Turks by 
Ladislas Hunyady, and lost to the Christians all the advan- 
tages that had been gained with the sacrifice of. many a 
precious life. Egotism and jealousy, mean ambition and 
personal vanity, played in the destinies of whole nations often 


1 See ‘Hist. MS. rerum Austriz ab anno 1454 ad ann, 1467 auctoris cozvi,’ 
ap. Pray, Aun, P. IID. p. 158. 
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a far greater part than honesty of purpose and straight- 
forwardnessof character. The king suppressed his resentments, 
and instead of taking the threatened interests of Christianity 
to heart, withdrew with his adherents to Temesvar, the 
strong fortified possession of the Hunyadys; and, advised by 
Count Ladislas Gara, a cousin of Ladislas Hunyady, he 
arranged a feast of reconciliation on St. Clement’s Day, 
November 25, 1456. After a solemn mass, the king embraced 
the two Hunyadys (Ladislas and Matthias), placed his hands 
on the Gospel, and swore by God and all His saints to forgive 
Ladislas, that his heart was free from all hostile feelings, and 
that he would under no condition, and at no time, revenge the 
murder of Count Cilly. He further declared Eliza, the widow 
of Hunyady Janos, to be henceforth his mother, and her sons 
his brothers.' He then led the two brothers to the altar, and 
shared with them the Holy Sacrament, to confirm his solemn 
oath. Yet four months later Ladislas and Matthias were 
arrested at Vienna ; the first was taken to Buda, where he was 
executed after sunset, not to allow the daylight to shine on 
the dastardly deed. How closely all the striking phenomena 
of history follow the strict law of causation. Treachery en- 
gendered revenge; revenge, perjury and new treachery. Oaths 
were sworn and broken on all sides. One perjurer did not 
feel himself bound to keep faith with another perjurer. 

King Ladislas Posthumus died the year after, on St. 
Clement’s Day, the anniversary on which he swore forgiveness 
and brotherhood to Ladislas Hunyady. 

The sympathy which the execution of young Ladislas 
Hunyady created, and the contemptible treachery of his 
adversaries, placed his younger brother on the throne, at the 
same time that George Podiebrad was elected king of Bohemia 
(1458). The surname ‘ Corvinus’ was taken by Matthias from 
Corvus (a raven), which, with a ring in its beak, formed the 
family crest of the Hunyadys. Matthias was but a boy of 
fourteen years when his brother was executed. He himself 
was led about as a hostage, and ordered from Vienna to 


See Thurdcz, Chroni, IV, ch. 59, 60, 
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Prague, where he arrived on the day of the death of Ladislas 
Posthumus, and where he was kept by George Podiebrad as a 
State prisoner. His uncle, Count Szilagy, was anxious to see 
his nephew on the Hungarian throne, The free-thinking and 
pious bishop, John Vitéz, was sent with 40,000 ducats to 
Prague to negotiate with Podiebrad the release of Matthias, 
which was granted for the above-mentioned sum. Szildgy 
in the meantime collected 40,000 men, and with their help 
Matthias was by unanimous acclamation elected king of 
Hungary (1458). When AEneas Sylvius, the learned chronicler 
of that period, expresses his surprise ‘that Hungary and 
Bohemia should have become transferred from the most 
influential princely houses to those of common noblemen,’ he 
only proves what so many chroniclers of our own days do, 
that he did not understand the sfzrit of his time. 

Hunyady Matyds had at once to struggle with the 
emperor of Germany, Frederick III., who was also chosen 
king of Hungary by a party hostile to the people. The 
emperor, in the possession of the crown of St. Stephen, 
had himself crowned king of Hungary at Wiener Neustadt, 
on Austrian territory. The pope, Pius II., thought to find 
in the excitable and youthful Matthias a better tool against 
the Turks than in Frederick, therefore openly took the 
part of Corvinus. Frederick and Podiebrad met unex- 
pectedly at Briinn (1459), and concluded an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance for the conquest of Hungary. The spirited 
Hungarian king, however, soon put an end to these plans. 
He married the beautiful daughter of King Podiebrad, and 
Frederick seeing himself suddenly deprived of one of his 
most influential allies, consented to make a good bargain. 
Matthias was to be recognised by him king of Hungary for 
life, and Frederick III. gave up the crown of St. Stephen, on 
payment of 80,000 ducats (about 40,000/.), but he at the same 
time demanded that the Hungarian royal title should be 
granted to the Habsburgs, which stipulation forms the founda- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 

Matthias turned against the rebellious Wallachs (1462), 
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took the fortress of Jaicza, in Bosnia (1464), hurled back the 
conquering Turks, and was crowned king of Hungary at 
Stuhlweissenburg (Fehérvar) with the crown of St. Stephen 
(1464). The bigoted French king, Louis XI.,and the kings of 
Bohemia and Poland tried to induce Matthias to enter with 
them into a league against the Turks, the enemies of Christen- 
dom. Matthias having experienced the loving disinterestedness 
of his Christian allies, for which he had to pay so many 
ducats, did not see the necessity of establishing a general 
European Confederation of States against the Turks. 
Matthias was of an essentially practical mind. He refused 
to support the plans of Pope Pius II., and to form a crusade 
against the Turks, or to help the holy father in his en- 
deavours to have King Podiebrad brought to trial for heresy 
at Rome ; or to extirpate the Hussites—tasks which appeared 
to the pope even more important than the subjection of the 
Turks. On the contrary, Matthias was ready to ally himself 
with the kings of Poland and Bohemia, if they would assist 
him to put down the thieving and murdering bands of high- 
way robbers and beggars in Moravia and Hungary ; but the 
Hungarian king was left single-handed, and succeeded in 
extirpating the Sclavon robbers and beggars. Having put 
down a rebellion in Transylvania, he directed all his efforts 
against the eternally wavering, undecided king of Bohemia, 
whom he drove out of Moravia, and with whom he concluded 
peace at last. The Catholic league, with the pope at their 
head, made every possible effort to prevent a union between 
Podiebrad and Matthias; they proclaimed the latter king of 
Bohemia, had him crowned with great pomp at Olmiitz, and 
gave him Silesia. The dominion of the Hungarian crown 
extended from Servia to Silesia, and everywhere the determined 
will and genius of the king fostered order, without preventing the 
awakened spirit of inquiry to take its free course. The Utra- 
quists at that period were undoubtedly the forerunners of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, and Matthias, instead of persecuting 
them, allowed them free profession of their religious notions, 
and used his best efforts with the papal court to establish on 
N.S.—-VOL,. I. T 
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the basis of mutual toleration peace, already concluded with 
Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, and Wenzeslas, king of Poland. 

In 1485 Matthias Hunyady stood at the height of his 
power. He restrained the sway of the Turks, possessed and 
governed Moravia, Silesia, and Lower Austria, held his court 
at Vienna, kept Frederick of Germany in awe, and showed 
himself even a greater ruler in time of peace than in time of 
war. He devoted his principal energy to an improvement of 
all the branches of public administration; he altered the 
land laws, invited foreign settlers, permitted the peasants 
freely to change their residences ; he invited even the nobles 
to promote agriculture, and worked in that direction with 
unsurpassed energy, to show the people what the life of a 
landowner ought to be, and that ‘the peasants ought to be 
treated with kindness, being of the same blood and flesh as 
any higher-born creatures!’ From agriculture he turned his 
attention to the rich gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead mines 
in Hungary, and granted to anyone who undertook to work 
them favourable concessions. Next he encouraged industry 
in the towns of Hungary and Transylvania, and gave laws to 
the different guilds, to raise in them a feeling of common 
interests. Watchmakers were specially protected. Leutschau, 
twenty-six years after his death, had the first clock-tower in 
the whole of Hungary. Foreign commerce was not neglected. 
At Buda, Pesth, Oldenburg, Pressburg, &c., important firms 
were established, who traded with Venice, Florence, Frank- 
fort, Nuremberg, Breslau, and Cracovia. He regulated taxes 
and duties according to the wealth of the landowners, and 
submitted churches and monasteries to an equally just contri- 
bution to the burdens of the State. 

Simple in his every-day mode of living, he was the 
wealthiest prince of his times. When he met the Polish 
king, Wenzeslas, ‘neither Homer's Alkinous nor the Lydian 
King Kreesus’ could have wished for more pomp shown in 
carpets, gold and silver vessels, and goblets ornamented with 
precious stones. Dinner was served to the kings and their 
retinue on the public market-place. The central royal table 
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was surrounded by ten other tables, and at all of them people 
eat on silver, and drank from golden goblets. 

The papal legate, Bishop Castella, saw in the royal resi- 
dence of the king at Buda so many dresses embroidered with 
gold or silver, adorned with precious stonesand pearls, carpets, 
curtains, of the most costly weavings, artistically worked, golden 
and silver caskets, trinkets, chains, that fifty large waggons 
could not have taken the treasures away. As much as Cor- 
vinus was eager to show his love for pomp and eastern 
grandeur, as little did he neglect the culture of arts and 
sciences. 

Italy stood at that period at the head of the newly revived 
poetical and artistic movement, and King Matthias invited 
foreign architects, stone-cutters, musicians, singers, and actors 
tosettle down in Hungary. To satisfy his own taste he engaged 
sculptors and painters, and employed pupils of Nicola Alunno, 
Pietro Perugino, from Rome; Florence furnished him distin- 
guished artists from the studios of Andrea di Castagno and 
Luca Signorello; Bologna and Naples sent him students from 
the schools of Lippo Dalmasi and Antonio Solario. At the 
head of them stood his court painter—a pupil of Masaccio, 
the Carmelite monk, Fra Filippo Lippi, who was scarcely 
surpassed by any other painter in sweetness of forms and a 
deep glow of colouring. Of the greatest value was the grand 
library which Matthias collected in his palace at Buda. It 
was as rich in MSS. as in newly printed books. There were 
Greek, Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew MSS.—generally bought 
from fugitive Greeks, when Constantinople fell into the hands 
of the Turks. Corvinus had everywhere agents who had 
orders to buy whatever was good and worth possessing. 
His library consisted of 55,000 volumes, partly splendidly 
written MSS. and partly printed books. This effort to 
collect MSS. and books was the more praiseworthy in the 
Hungarian king, as the art of printing had only been invented 
44 years before he began to establish his unequalled library 
(1466). 

The year before (1465) he renewed the charter of the 
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University of Buda, obtained a Bull from Pope Paul II. to 
establish a chair of Theology at the University of Fiinf- 
kirchen, and endowed the University of Pressburg with all the 
rights and privileges of the University of Bologna. He was 
most anxious to see the University of Buda becoming a real 
centre of learning. From Italy, Franconia, and Germany he 
assembled the most distinguished teachers of mathematics, 
poetry, rhetorics, astronomy, and ordered the first regular 
almanac to be published. 

The first printing office in Hungary was established in 1470 
by the Provost and Vice-Chancellor of Buda; and the first 
work published, 1473 (one year defore the first book was 
printed in England—‘ The Game of the Playe of Chesse,’ by 
Caxton), was the ‘Chronica Hungarorum,’ from an unknown 
author. Unhappily the sudden intellectual enthusiasm 
kindled by the king was not kept alive, for ten years after 
the establishment of a printing office in Hungary, even 
Missals, for the use of the archbishopric of Gran, were 
printed at Nuremberg, and the masterly written ‘Chronicles 
of Hungary,’ by John Thurdcz, were printed at the expense 
of a citizen of Buda, Theobaldus Fejér, at Venice, Augsburg, 
and Briinn. 

All the noble efforts of this glorious ruler, who was far 
in advance of his times, were in vain. It was an artificial 
attempt to raise Hungary to one of the very first empires in 
the south-east of Europe; to make her peoples ardent 
pioneers of civilisation, constitutional freedom, and order along 
the shores of the Danube, and to form a powerful bulwark 
against the encroaching forces of Turkey. After the death 
of Matthias Corvinus ambitious party-men, like Stephen and 
his son John Zapolya, took the lead in Hungary, and after 
thirty-six years of bloodshed and rebellion, devastation and 
misery under King Wladislas and his son Louis IL., the latter 
of whom fell at the battle of Mohdcs, betrayed by those 
who ought to have supported him, Hungary became, as far as 
Buda, a prey to the Turks, and every progress of civilisation 
was checked for centuries in the cast of Europe. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 


Now that the Sclavons in 
Austria are again dissatisfied, as 
they were thirty-five years ago, it 
is interesting to peruse books 
on the commotion of 1848 in 
Hungary, Croatia, and Servia. 
J. A. v. Hevrert has recently 
published a work under the title 
‘Geschichte Oecsterreichs vom 
Ausgange des Wiener October 
Aufstandes 1848’ (Prague, 1876, 
F. Tempsky), (‘ History of Austria 
from the Beginning of the October 
Insurrection in Vienna, 1848’). 
The book has many good quali- 
ties ; it contains a superabund- 
ance of proclamations, de- 
spatches, private and public 
communications, but its prin- 
cipal defect is blind partiality. 
It requires more than ordinary 
training to raise oneself to the 
position of an historian. Impar- 
tiality is the first duty of a writer 
on past events. The events of 
1848 are undoubtedly the pro- 
perty of history, and ought to be 
looked upon from a higher point 
of view than that of mere recri- 
mination against M. Kossuth 
and an unbounded praise of M. 
Goérgey. Neither the one nor 


the other caused the revolu- 
tionary cataclysm in 


Austria. 


The cause of the disturbances in 
1848 in Hungary and her depend- 
encies was the utter incapacity 
of the Austrian Government to 
understand public opinion in 
Hungary, where, ever since the 
battle of Mohdacs, there was 
scarcely a single year of peace. 
Intrigues of courtiers and radicals, 
of priests and conspirators, formed 
the only elements of life amongst 
the motley people divided into 
tribes and hostile races. Amongst 
these the Magyars alone had an 
history, and always showed them- 
selves to be more or less con- 
scious of their political privileges 
and rights, which have been con- 
tinually violated by those who 
governed them from Vienna. 
Kossuth, Széchényi, Szemere, 
Perczel, Batthyanyi, &c., were as 
innocent of the Revolution of 
1848 as the double-tongued, 
deceitful, incapable Austrian 
rulers were guilty of it. This 
is the simple key to understand 
the terrible commotion which 
brought so prominently M. 
Kossuth and General Gorgey to 
the surface of affairs. It was 
the King of Hungary who, after 
having sworn allegiance to the 


Magyar Constitution, declared 


of Austria 


war as Emperor 
against the people who dared to 
stand by that very Constitution. 
History teems with anomalies, 
none greater than those com- 
mitted in Hungary on the part 
of the Austrian Government. 
That the leader of the Magyars, 
M. Kossuth, was utterly inca- 
pable of steering the State ship 
through the storms of rebellion 
is too well known ; but that in 
abusing Kossuth anyone should 
dare to praise Géorgey is cer- 
tainly not historical fairness. 
The Cromwells are rare, the 
O’Connells may abound, and 
Kossuth, who attempted to be 
a Cromwell, scarcely reached 
the oratorical genius of an 
O’Connell. To accuse him of 
petty ambition is unjust ; to call 
him ‘the cursed rebellion of 
1848’ is an outrage on truth. 
The Magyar nation in its over- 
whelming majority was with 
him ; to make him a blind tool 
of ‘ Theresa Meszlényi’ (his wife) 
is contemptible and mean ; to 
extol the treachery of Gorgey is 
an offence against every moral 
principle ; to praise Windisch- 
gratz as a capable general and 
politician is too ridiculous ; he 
lost nearly every battle he was 
engaged in, and held ‘ that man 
begins then only to be a human 
being if a born baron.’ If a 
writer cannot divest himself of 
petty party or tribal feelings let 
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him not attempt to write history. 
The nine documents concerning 
the negotiations between the 
Cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg ; the diplomatic 
correspondence between Vienna, 
Olmiitz, London, Paris, and Gaeta 
concerning the Italian question, 
may be of great use in the 
hands of some future historian 
who will be less biassed than the 
author of this work.—‘ Die Politik 
Oesterreich’s in der spanischen 
Erbfolgefrage’ (‘The Policy of 
Austria in the Question of the 
Spanish Succession’), by Arnold 
GaEDEKE (Leipzig, 1877, Dunc- 
ker and Humblot), is a work of 
great merit, containing original 
papers from the Imperial-Royal 
Court and State archives of 
Austria, and from the family 
archives of the Counts Harrach, 
The intrigues of Austria and 
France in Spain form a very im- 
portant chapter in European his- 
tory. The recordsand documents 
published in this work concerning 
the Spanish succession during 
the second half of the seventeenth 
century throw a considerable 
light on the transactions of the 
different Governments of Europe. 
They are arranged as Hispanica, 
Anglica, Gallica, Hollandica ; 
they contain letters from Kaunitz 
to Harrach ; from the Emperor 
Leopold I. to Kinsky ; reports 
from Brussels and the Hague, 
and the minutes of the Confer- 
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ences, 1699-1700.—For the next 
hundred years the Sclavon ques- 
tion in the East is sure to disturb 
the slumber of peaceful diploma- 
tists. To write or to talk about 
Bulgarians, Croats, Sclavons, Ser- 
vians, Rumelians is of no avail, if 
those who write and talk are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
character, aspirations, the moral 
and intellectual status of these 
races, who are seized by an irre- 
sistible desire to become united, 
and to play in their turn a part 
in the world’s history. The 
Danubian Principalities and the 
Sclavons of European Turkey 
have three ways open to them— 
(1) to become a prey of Russian 
tyranny; (2) to submit to the 
less objectionable constitutional 
government of Austria ; or(3) to 
form a confederation of independ- 
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ent Sclavon states. work, 
‘Die Balkan-Haiduken’ (‘ The 
Haiduks of the Balkan’), by 
George Rosen (Leipzig, 1878, 
F. A. Brockhaus), will serve to 
attain a better understanding of 
this vexed question. The Scla- 
vons in the Balkan are divided 
into three principal groups-——(1) 
the Balkan Tschelebi, meaning 
the nobles of the forest ; (2) the 
Chyrsyz, the highwaymen ; and 
(3) the Haiduks, the outlawed. 
Allthese three subdivisions highly 
respect each other ; they have 
their special songs and epic 
poems, and live as the primitive 
settlers of Greece must have 
lived at least 2,800 years ago. 
After having read this work, 
nobody could doubt any longer 
in the existence of ‘survivals.’ 


FRANCE. 


The present Government of 
France is apparently anxious to 
have incidents of the past cleared 
up, and ordered the publication 
of the ‘Papiers d’Etat du Car- 
dinal Granvella,’ which appeared 
in nine parts, and go as far as 
November 25, 1565. M. E. 
PouLLet has continued the work 
under the title ‘ Correspondance 
du Cardinal Granvella, 1565- 


1568’ (Bruxelles, 1877, F. Hayez). 
Granvella’s papers are principally 
The Belgian 


kept at Besancon. 


Government, having ascertained 
that the publication of Gran- 
vella’s letters was not to be con- 
tinued, ordered the historical 
section of the Royal Academy at 
Brussels to proceed with the 
issue of these interesting docu- 
ments down to 1568, and en- 
trusted Prof. Poullet, of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, with this task, 
which he has fulfilled very satis- 
factorily, affording us a deep 
insight into that memorable 
period. The work is provided 
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with an alphabetically arranged 
index.—Lately an extraordinary 
activity has been displayed by a 
certain party in France endea- 
vouring to influence the people 
in one particular direction. 
Abbé C. Fovarp publishes, in 
the old orthodox style, ‘La Vie 
de N. S. Jésus-Christ’ (Paris, 
Lecoffre, 1882). A critical (?) 
essay on‘ La Vie de Sainte Reine 
d’Alise’ has been written by 
Abbé Gricnarp (Paris, Picard, 
1881). The work is, on account 
of its vast information concerning 
the Bollandists, the ‘ Acta Sanc- 
torum,’ Theophile’s compilations, 
the liturgical books, the martyr- 
ology, calendar saints, necro- 
logies, breviaries, missals, poets, 
artists, and hagiographers who 
are mentioned and discussed, of 
a certain value to historians,— 
Augmented with unpublished 
documents and local traditions, 
Abbé Bizovarp published the 
‘Histoire de Sainte Colette et 
des Clarisses en Bourgogne’ 
(Paris, Hatton, 1881). The 
work is full of imaginary praises 
of the ‘daughters of St. Fran- 
ciscus,’ in order to excite young 
ladies to join the convents that 
are still flourishing —Next we 
have a new life of ‘S. Vincent 
de Paul,’ the founder of priestly 
missions and of the Sisters of 
Mercy. We need not mention 
that his canonisation is referred 
to, as also the miracles his relics 


are said to have worked.—By 
the side of these curious his- 
torical records we have, by 
Charles GRELLET-BALGERIE 
(Orléans, E. Colas, 1882), 
‘Deux Découvertes historiques’ 
(‘Two Historical Discoveries’) 
concerning Clovis FII., and the 
important and correct date of 
the transfer of the body of Saint 
Benoit (?) to France.—A disser- 
tation on the treaty of Crépy by 
Jorrroy (Soissons, 1881) is of a 
certain local interest. The 
question, not yet decided, is 
whether the peace between 
Charles V. and Francis I. was 
signed at Crépy-en-Laonnais, or 
at Crépy-en-Valois. The author 
pronounces for the first place. 
Some people take such instances 
as a proof how unreliable and 
useless the study of history must 
be, as we are left in total uncer- 
tainty concerning facts that 
happened comparatively very 
recently. People forget that these 
kind of secondary incidents may 
be very important for some local 
‘ Pickwickian historians,’ but have 
nothing to do with the apprecia- 
tion of history in general. The 
question in cases like the peace 
of Crépy is whether such a peace 
had been concluded, what were 
the causes which produced the 
peace, and finally what were its 
effects.—The work of the Baron 
A. de Ruste, ‘Antoine de 
Bourbon et Jeanne d’Albret’ 
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(Paris, Labitte, 1882), is of far 
greater pretentions. He gives 
us all the secrets of the reign of 
Francis II. He ransacked for 
his purpose the archives of France 
and Spain. The contest between 
the Guises and the Bourbons and 
the victory of the former is the 
turning point of the book. 
Neither of the two parties does 
come out with flying colours. 
We see them as in our own times 
sacrificing everything to small 
and utterly insignificant squabbles 
and meaningless formalities, end- 
ing often in the most sanguinary 
conflicts. In order to understand 
thoroughly the merciless contest 
between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, between the Guises and the 
Condés, ending in the great 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
this work will furnish a quantity 
of very interesting details. These 
and similar works lead us to the 
conviction that history in France 
has to serve some party interest, 
and cannot be called strictly 
history. All these works must 
be read with the knowledge that 
they are not unbiassed records of 
facts, but that every line is tainted 
with some particular object which 
the writer endeavours to further 
and to promote.—‘ La Sorbonne 
et la Russie (1717-1747), by 
PiERLING (Paris, Leroux, 1882), 
iswritten to prove that there were 
once intimate relations between 
the most learned body of France 
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and the Czar Peter I., who 
appeared at the Sorbonne in 
1717, and had to listen to some 
most learned dissertations on the 
possibility to unite the Greek and 
Roman Catholic Churches. The 
Czar demanded a report, and 
promised an answer. The Ro- 
manow of that period was 
desirous to enter into an alliance 
with Austria and France, and to 
bring his people under the in- 
fluence of Western civilisation. 
But all these plans, founded on 
the whimsical wishes of an auto- 
cratic ruler, came to nothing. 
Under Peter II. a Jansenist pro- 
paganda, carried on by a certain 
Abbé Joubé, began to make 
progress in Russia, but Peter 
II. died, and Anne Ivanovna 
mounted the throne, and the Cal- 
vinist Biren became all-powerful. 
He sent the first Russian Jesuit 
(Ladygenski) as a private soldier 
to Siberia, and had the Abbé 
Joubé expelled from Russia, who 
died a pauper at the Hétel-Dieu 
in Paris. The book has been 
written with the tendency to show 
that an alliance between Russia 
and France did once exist, and 
might exist again. The Repub- 
lic of the West with the most 
terrible autocracy in the East in 
close alliance, why not? His- 
tory has shown us strange phe- 
nomena, and may continue to do 
so without hindering the true 
progress of Europe. 


ll 
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GERMANY. 


The land question has been, 
and will be, one of the most dif- 
ficult to answer, and yet history 
teaches us that it will have to be 
answered at some time oranother, 
according to the changes that 
have taken place in the intellec- 
tual and moral condition of the 
people. The past alone can be 
in the solution of such questions 
our most reliable guide. T. C. 
von INAMA-STERNEGG has col- 
lected some documents concern- 
ing the political and social state 
of the great landed proprietors 
under the Carolingians in Ger- 
many under the title ‘Die 
Ausbildung der grossen Grund- 
herrschaften Deutschlands wah- 
rend der Karolingerzeit’ (Leip- 
zig, 1878, Duncker and Hum- 
blot). The author attributes the 
progress made in Germany 
during the ninth and tenth 
centuries to the concentration of 
large estates in the hands of a 
few proprietors, and propounds 
the idea that small tenements are 
detrimental to the development 
of agriculture. He thinks that 
the old organisation of immuni- 
ties, benefices, and vassalage was 
far more advantageous to the 
welfare of a country than a 
division and subdivision of land 
as inalienable property of the 
masses of the people. This is a 
very debatable question, and 


not so easy to decide theoreti- 
cally, and even more difficult to 
solve practically, where land 
has not been a marketable com- 
modity.—Ancient Greece still 
engages the attention of the 
educated all over the world. 
‘ Themistokles,’ a study of Greek 
historiography and records, by 
Adolph Bauer  (Merseburg, 
P. Steffenhagen, 1881), is a work 
full of deep critical discernment. 
Dr. Bauer of course could but 
use the ancient authorities quoted 
also by others ; but originality in 
historians does not consist in 
making assertions at random to 
say something wew, the origin- 
ality consists in the arrangement 
of the material. Stone, bricks, 
and mortar are the principal ele- 
ments of any building, and yet 
what a variety of temples, palaces, 
houses, &c., have not been con- 
structed by means of stones, 
bricks, and mortar! So it is with 
history. Dr. Bauer’s principal 
merit consists in having pointed 
out how far we might trust 
Herodotus, Thukydides, Poly- 
bius, or Isokrates and his histori- 
cal school, Ephoros, Theopompos, 
or Diodorus, &c., for each of 
these writers took particular sub- 
jective views of Themistokles, 
and reported about him only 
whatsuited his peculiar notion. 
To sift all these subjective views, 
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and to give us Themistokles in 
his true nature, constitutes the 
great merit of this work.—Her- 
mann RevuTeR has written a 
history of religious -culture 
during the Middle Ages under 
the title ‘Geschichte der reli- 
gidsen Aufklirung im Mittelalter,’ 
2 vols. (Wm. Hertz, Berlin, 1877). 
No other work furnishes such an 
amount of material for a correct 
study of the genesis and gradual 
development of learning, fostered 
in gloomy cloisters, and at last 
ushering in a period in which a 
Bacon, a Descartes, a Leibnitz, 
and a Newton became possi- 
bilities. | ‘Adoptianism’ and 
‘Nihilism’ (not a new term in- 
vented by Turgenieff, but an 
old scholastic expression to 
designate Freethinkers) are 
thoroughly investigated, and 
their relative influences on 
Church, State, and learning 
shown in bold outlines. The 
vast material is arranged under 
three distinct headings—1. The 
causes of progress ; 2. The ten- 
dencies of progress ; and 3. The 
historical phases of progress. 
The expression the ‘ dark Middle 
Ages’ appears after the reading 
of this work a misnomer ; for we 
are made acquainted with an 
intellectual action and reaction 
that in their intensity, vitality, and 
energy have not been surpassed 
at any other time and not 
even in our own.—We possess 
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in Professor SEELEY’s ‘ Life and 
Times of Stein’ one of those 
masterworks which we ought to 
regard in relation to the land 
question in our own country as 
a comprehensive text-book. The 
apophthegm ‘History repeats 
itself’ has only sense so far as 
the fact goes that the same causes 
must produce the same effects, 
furnishing us with a scientific 
basis for the study of history. As 
a further help to study the land 
question we ought to peruse the 
‘Publications of the Royal 
Prussian State Archives’ con- 
cerning Frederick William IL. in 
his activity in promoting Prussian 
agriculture. We shall never 
allow the same paternal measures 
to be applied in the solution of 
our relations between tenants 
and landlords as the Prussians 
submitted to, but we ought to 
make ourselves acquainted with 
certain principles which must 
necessarily serve as a solution of 
this most difficult question, which 
always presented itself whenever 
a nation was forced to exchange 
the feudal organisation of society 
for a more equitable adjustment 
of the laws affecting landed pro- 
perty, in consequence of the 
increase of population. —Wm. 
MULLER has published (at Stutt- 
gart, Krabbe, 1879) a second 
edition of his biography of Field- 
Marshal Moltke. The author 
proves how very little we know 


of the private life of great men— 
which knowledge is but to satisfy 
our morbid craving for everyday 
sensations. We will have to be 
satisfied with the works written, 
the speeches made, the battles 
fought and won by the greatest 
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military genius of our time, and 
give up the hope to know any- 
thing about his private life, which 
he must have spent in the silent 
and studious preparation for what 
he achieved in the broad day- 
light of History. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Books published during the second quarter of 1883. 


On Early Britain there are :— 
‘Scotland in Pagan Times: The 
Iron Age’ (8vo, pp. 332, Douglas, 
12s.), being the Rhind Lectures 
in Archeology for 1881 ; ‘ Roman 
Britain,’ by Rev. H. M. ScarTH 
(12mo, pp. 284, S.P.C.K., 25. 6@.), 
which gives a condensed account 
of Roman Britain from the In- 
vasion of Czesar to the Extinction 
of the Roman Power. It has an 
excellent index. 

The Rolls Office has issued 
‘The Year-Book of the Reign of 
King Edward IIL. years 11 and 
12,’ edited and translated by 
A. J. Horwoop, with index by 
L. O. Pike (8vo, pp. 730, Long- 
mans and Co. and others, 10s.) 
These year-books contain reports 
in Norman French of cases 
argued and decided in the courts 
of common law, and have always 
been held in the highest venera- 
tion by lawyers as repositories 
of first recorded judgments and 
dicta of the great lawyers of the 
past. There is also much his- 


torical information, and the no- 


tices of public and private persons 
which they contain throw much 
light on ancient manners and 
customs. 

The seventh volume of ‘The 
Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, of the Reign of Henry 
VIIL., 1534’ (8vo, pp. 826, Long- 
mans and Co., 155.), arranged and 
catalogued by Jas. GAIRDNER, 
tells the story of the final breach 
with Rome in 1534. In January 
Henry sent an embassy to the 
German princes, hoping to obtain 
their approval of his divorce and 
subsequent marriage. Meanwhile 
Parliament met, and Cromwell 
succeeded in carrying two mea- 
sures, much against the will of 
both Houses. By the first, no first- 
fruits were henceforth to be paid 
to Rome; no bulls from the Pope 
were to be received; bishops 
were no longer to receive confir- 
mation, nor archbishops the pall, 
from the Pope. The other mea- 
sure dealt with ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. By the Act of 1533 
appeals to Rome had been put 
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down, and the decision of the 
Archbishop’s court had been de- 
clared to be final; but now an 
appeal was to be allowed to the 
Court of Chancery, and the final 
decision was to be pronounced 
by commissioners appointed un- 
der the Great Seal. Towards the 
end of February the persecution 
of More and Fisher began. In 
April the oath was tendered to 
both, and they were thrown into 
the Tower. The next six months 
were occupied in forcing the oath 
on every college, monastery, and 
nunnery, on every official, lay 
and clerical, in fact on every 
person in the land whose assent 
was worth having. The Carthu- 
sian monks and the seven houses 
of Observant Friars resisted. 
How the Charterhouse monks 
were treated is well known ; with 
the Observants the pillage of the 
religious houses began. On the 
attitude of the Fathers of Sion, 
Mr. Gairdner has abstracted 
some interesting letters hitherto 
unknown. It was not long before 
the King’s almoner, Dr. Fox, 
was able to say that the oath was 
approved ‘by all the King’s sub- 
jects except two women, to wit, 
Madame Katharine and Madame 
Mary.’ The later months of the 


year are taken up by the affairs 
of Ireland and the episode of 
Lord Dacre, whose acquittal, 
says Mr. Gairdner, was due to 
his dislike of Anne Boleyn. 


For 
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already her influence was on the 
wane. Henry had been capti- 
vated by a new beauty. 

‘The Calendar of Letters, 
Despatches, and State Papers 
relating to the Negotiations be- 
tween England and Spain, pre- 
served in the Archives at Siman- 
cas and elsewhere,’ edited by 
Pascual de GAYANGOS, vol. iv. pt. 
2 (8vo, Longmans and Co., 15s.), 
deals with the years 1531-33. 

‘The History of Mary Stuart, 
from the Murder of Rizzio until 
her Flight into England,’ by 
Claude Nav, her secretary (8vo, 
pp. 35°, Patterson, 18s.), edited 
and with a historical preface by 
the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, is 
printed for the first time from the 
original MSS., with illustrative 
papers from the secret Archives 
of the Vatican and other collec- 
tions in Rome. 

The fourth volume of Sir H. 
Burke's ‘Historical Portraits of 
the Tudor Dynasty and Refor- 
mation Period’ (8vo, Hodges, 
15s.) has been issued. 

Professor S. R. GARDINER’s 
‘History of England, from the 
Accession of James I. to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603- 
42,’ vol. i. (8vo, pp. 444, Long- 
mans, 6s.), is the first of ten 
volumes in which will be com- 
prised the five distinct works in 
which the author has dealt piece- 
meal with this epoch of our 
country’s history. These works 
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were : ‘History of England, from 
the Accession of James I. to the 
Disgrace of Chief-Justice Coke, 
1603-16’ (2 vols. 8vo, 1863) ; 
‘Prince Charles and the Spanish 
Marriages, 1617-23’ (2 vols. 8vo, 
1869); ‘History of England 
under the Duke of Buckingham 
and Charles I., 1624-28’ (2 
vols. 8vo, 1875) ; ‘ The Personal 
Government of Charles I., from 
the Death of Buckingham to the 
Declaration of the Judges in 
favour of Ship-Money, 1628-37’ 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1877); ‘The Fall 
of the Monarchy of Charles L, 
1637-42’ (8vo, 1881). 

‘A History of Prince Charles 
Stuart, the Young Pretender’ 
(8vo, pp. 458, Chatto and Windus, 
75. 6d.), from the State Papers 
and other sources, has been com- 
piled by Mr. A. C. Ewan. 

‘The Calendar of ‘Treasury 
Papers: George I., 1714-19,’ 
preserved in H.M. Public Re- 
cord Office, prepared by Joseph 
REDINGTON (8vo, pp. 620, Long- 
mans, 15s.), is full of informa- 
tion not elsewhere recorded, on 
petitions, reports, and other 
documents relating to services 
rendered to the State. 

A new edition of Lincarp’s 
‘History of England, from the 
First Invasion of the Romans to 


‘the Accession of William and 
Mary in 1688’ (10 vols. 8vo, 


Nimmo and Bain, 1o2s.), has been 
issued. 
‘A History of London,’ by 


W. J. Lorrie (2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
800, Stanford, 32s.), is so well 
done that it will undoubtedly 
serve as a primer on the subject. 
A special feature is the exhaustive 
series of maps with which the 
book is furnished. Roman and 
Saxon London are but briefly 
noticed, and the struggle for 
civic liberty is not very fully 
treated; but the wards and 
companies receive their fair share 
of attention. The part that 
London took in the Wars of the 
Roses, and the events following 
on them, is well described. The 
Appendix (which, by the way, is 
somewhat out of proportion to 
the work) contains lists of 
mayors, sheriffs, and members 
of Parliament, parishes, &c. 
‘The Records of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Stationers,’ 
edited by C. R. Rivincton (8vo, 
pp. 61, Nichols and Son), are of 
the greatest value as showing the 
effect of the City Guilds on the 
literature of past times, and still 
more as recording many old 
customs now fast being forgotten. 
‘The Historical Records of 
the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders 
(now 2nd Battalion of Princess 
Louise’s Argyle and Sutherland 
Highlanders), byR.H. BuRGoYNE 
(8vo, pp. 446, Bentley, 30s.), gives 
an account of the history and 
exploits of this famous regiment, 
which was raised in 1799, chiefly 
on the Sutherland estates, by the 
latest exercise of feudal power on 
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record. ‘A census having been 
made of the disposable popula- 
tion, the agents of the Countess 
of Sutherland required a certain 
proportion of the able-bodied 
sons of the tenants to join the 
ranks of the regiment.’ The men 
were allowed to pursue their 
ordinary avocations until the 
autumn, when they were called 
to join the colours by announce- 
ments in the parish churches, 
When the regiment was embodied 
at Inverness there was not a 
single absentee. Owing to the 
clearings, the district which in 
1799 raised a regiment could 
not now support a company. 

On Constitutional History 
there are : ‘ The Rise of Consti- 
tutional Government in England’ 
(8vo, 272 pp., Rivington, 6s.), by 
Cyril Ransome; ‘ Half-hours 
with some Famous Ambas- 
sadors,’ by G. B. Smiru (8vo, 
pp. v: 336, Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 
a series of sketches of dip- 
lomatists, including Sir R. M. 
Keith, our ambassador to Den- 
mark in 1772, to whom the 
Danish Queen (sister of George 
III.) owed her preservation, 
Talleyrand, Gondomar, the Che- 
valier d’Eon, Metternich, Harley 
Earl of Oxford, Cardinal Alberoni, 
and Lord Malmesbury. 

Among Topographical works 
there are : ‘Walks in Abney Park, 
with Life Photographs of Minis- 
ters,and other PublicNames found 
there, with Plan of Cemetery and 
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Index of Names found there,’ by 
J. B. Frencu (8vo, pp. 172, Jas. 
Clarke, 2s. 6d.) ; ‘Lambeth Pa- 
lace and its Associations,’ by Rev. 
J. Cave-Brown (8vo, pp. 466, 
Blackwood, 21s.), with an ac- 
count of the Medieval Life 
among the Old Palaces of the 
Primacy ; ‘Sandringham, Past 
and Present,’ with some Histori- 
cal Memorials of the Norfolk 
Coast, by Mrs. H. Jones (8vo, 
pp. 320, Low, 8s. 6d.) Tradi- 
tion has it that Christianity was 
first introduced into East Anglia 
at Babingley, a village in the 
vicinity. The authoress has 
shown much antiquarian research 
in the latter part of the volume, 
which deals with the principal 
local families and incidents in the 
lives of the great Norfolk heroes 
and worthies, Nelson, Sir Edward 
Coke, Roger Williams, and others. 
‘ Kingsthorpiana, or Researches 
in a Church Chest,’ by Rev. J. 
H. Guiover, M.A. (8vo, pp. xii. 
156, Stock), is a description of 
old documents now existing in 
the church chest at Kingsthorpe, 
in Northamptonshire. The au- 
thor has made a selection of 
some of the MSS., and printed 
others in full, with the result of 
making a valuable contribution 
to the history of the county, and 
illustrating the social condition 
of the people. ‘ Anecdotz Ebor- 
acenses,’ by the Rev, R. B. 
TayLor (8vo, pp. 356, Jackson, 
Leeds, 6s.), relates some remark- 
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able incidents in the lives of 
celebrated Yorkshire men and 
women, compiled from various 
sources, and arranged in alpha- 
betical order, with brief bio- 
graphical particulars and a 
copious index. 

Among Biographical works 
there are : a new edition of the 
‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ with 
supplement to the end of the 
year 1882 (8vo, pp. 1420, Bell 
and Son, 15s.), by F. Cooper; a 
new life of ‘George Frederick 
Handel,’ by W. S. RockstrRo (8vo, 
pp. 434, Macmillan, 6¢.), 
with an introductory notice by 
Sir Geo. Grove ; ‘History and 
Genealogy of the Hoare Family,’ 
by Edward Hoare (4to, A. R. 
Smith, 215.); ‘Sir W. E. Logan,’ 
a biography from letters, journals, 
and reports, by B. J. HARRING- 
TON (8vo, Low and Co., 12s. 6d.). 
In Mr. Walter Besant’s ‘Life 
and Achievements of Prof. E. H. 
Palmer’ (8vo, pp. 420, Murray, 
12s.) we have an account of his 
life and career as a City clerk, a 
Cambridge student, a journalist, 
and professor of Arabic. A de- 
tailed account is given of the 
cireamstances which led to the 
unfortunate termination of his 
mission. ‘The Appendix con- 
tains numerous specimens of his 
skill in composition in Oriental 
languages. ‘Scottish Divines, 
1505-1872’ (8vo, pp. 310, Mac- 
niven, 55.), gives a sketch of the 
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lives and incidents in the careers 
of Knox, Melville, Rutherford, 
Leighton, Erskine, Robertson, 
Irving, Chalmers, Ewing, Lee, 
and Macleod. 

Among works on Religious 
History, there is ‘The Leofric 
Missal’ (4to, pp. 400, Frowde, 
355.), by F. E. Warren. The 
history of this book is very short 
and well known. It was used in 
the cathedral during the episco- 
pate of Leofric, first Bishop of 
Exeter, 1050-1072, and in 1604 
Sir Thos. Bodley obtained it 
from the then Dean and Chapter, 
together with many other MSS., 
as a gift to the University of 
Oxford. It is an invaluable re- 
cord of the English Church ser- 
vice of the Eucharist. The first 
volume of the ‘Register of S. 
Osmund,’ edited by the Rev. H. 
W. R. Jones (8vo, pp. 434, Long- 
mans and Co., ros.), has been 
issued. This Register, of which a 
complete copy is now printed for 
the first time, is among the most 
ancient and certainly the most 
treasured of the muniments of the 
Bishops of Salisbury. It derives 
its name from containing the 
rules and orders made or com- 
piled by S. Osmund to be ob- 
served in the Cathedral and 
Diocese of Salisbury. The 


‘History of Protestant Noncon- 
formity in Wales,’ by T. Rees 
(8vo,pp-. 534, Snow, 75., 6d.), traces 
the causes that led to its rise in 
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1633 and gives its history to the 
present time. The Baird Lecture 
for 1882, by A. F. Mitchell, was 
on the Westminster Assembly, its 
History and Standard (8vo, pp. 
532, Nisbet, ros. 6¢d.). The new 
volume of the Diocesan History 
Series of the S. P. C. K. is ‘ Wor- 
cester’ (8vo,S. P. C. K., 3s. 62.), 
a diocese singularly rich in 
ancient charters and chronicles. 
On Spanish History there are: 
‘Bibliotheca Wiffeniana : Spanish 
Reformers of Two Centuries 
from 1520, their Lives and 
Writings according to B. B. 
Wiffen’s plan, with the use of his 
Materials,’ by Edwd. BorHMER 
(8vo, Triibner, 18s.) ; ‘The Chroni- 
cles of James I, King of Aragon, 
surnamed the Conqueror, written 
by himself, translated from the 
Catalan by John Forster; with 
Historical Introduction, Notes, 
Appendix, Glossary, and General 
Index, by Pascual de GayANcos 
(2 vols. 8vo, pp. 750, Chapman 
and Hall, 28s.). The continua- 
tion of Mr. Forster's work has 
been carried on by Senor Gayan- 
gos. He gives a slight sketch of 
the history of Aragon from the 
accession of Alfonso I. down to 
James, and a few observations on 
some disputed point in James’s 
history. The narrative itself is 
not dated at all except by one 
date which James himself fur- 
nishes of the taking of Valencia, 
and from the few dates scattered 
here and there in the notes it is 
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not possible to make out any 
consecutive chronology. An ex- 
tremely useful glossary and an 
excellent general index are 
added. 

‘Velasquez and Murillo,’ by 
C. B. Curtis (8vo, pp. 424, Low, 
31s. 6¢.), is a descriptive and 
historical catalogue of the works 
of these two painters, comprising 
a classified list, with descriptions, 
of all their pictures, their history 
from the earliest known dates, 
the names of present and former 
owners, Xc. 

‘Italy’ by Ugo Barzani 
(8vo, S. P. C. K., 4s.), is the new 
volume issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in their Early Chronicles of 
Europe Series. The book is 
divided into seven sections, 
treating of the decline of history 
with the decline of Rome, the 
condition of Italy in the early 
period of the Lombard invasion, 
the intellectual movement in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Xe, 

On Russia there has been 
issued ‘Underground Russia : 
Revolutionary Profiles and 
Sketches from Life,’ by Srepn.ak, 
with Preface by P. Laviorr, 
translated from the Italian (8vo, 
pp- 310, Smith and Elder, 6s.). 

On Foreign Biography the 
following have appeared : ‘The 
Life of Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734,’ by Chas. 
Townshend Wixson (8vo, pp. 
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484, Paul, Trench and Co., 155.) ; 
the ‘ Lothian Prize Essay for 
1882,’ by N. J. Asupy (8vo, pp. 
224, Macmillan, 6s.), on James 
and Philip van Artevelde. The 
rise of the middle classes and the 
obstacles placed in the way of 
the trade and manufactures of 
Flanders gave James van 
Artevelde his opportunity. His 
memorable appearance in 1337, 
his appointment as chief of the 
town troops, the execution of 
Sohier, the attempt of Leliaerts 
upon Ghent, the birth of Philipin 
13.40, the murder of Jamesin 1344, 
and the appointment of Philip 
to the command of the forces in 
Ghent, the occupation of Bruges 
and his defeat and death at 
Roosebeke, are fully detailed. 


~The author concludes with a 


summing up of the characters 
and works of his heroes. 
‘ Frederick the Great and Maria 
Theresa,’ by the Duc de BROGLIE, 
from hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, 1740-1742, translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. 
John Lillie (2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
658, Low and Co., 3o0s.), tells 
the story with close attention 
to accuracy of the minute 
details and with feeling which 
gives an interest to what 
Frederick’s admirers would fain 
believe a forgotten episode. 
‘Life of Schiller” by Heinrich 
DvENTZER, has been translated 
by P. E. Pinkerton (8vo, pp. 


450, Macmillan, ros. 6¢.), with 
authentic illustrations and fac- 
similes. 

On Asia there have appeared: 
‘Recollections of the Kabul 
Campaign, 1879-1880’ (8vo, 
pp. 430, W. H. Allen and Co., 
15s.), by J. Duke; ‘ Kashgaria 
(Eastern or Chinese Turkestan),’ 
by Col. Kuropark1n, translated 
by Major Gowan (8vo, Thacker, 
10s. 6d@.), containing a historical, 
geographical, military, and in- 
dustrial sketch of the province. 
‘ Across Chrysé,’ by A. R. Cot- 
QUHOUN (2 vols., S. Lowand Co., 
425.), is the narrative of a journey 
of exploration through the South 
China borderlands, from Canton 
to Mandalay, and deals with the 
question of direct land communi- 
cation between India and China, 
a question to which the Govern- 
ments of neither country can feel 
indifference. The numerous 
illustrations lend a special cha- 
racter to the volumes, and throw 
quite a new light on the varied 
features of the scenery and the 
inhabitants of China. 

Other works are: ‘Among 
the Mongols,’ by the Rev. J. 
Gitmour (8vo, R. T. S., 6s.) ; 
‘The Land of the Five Rivers 
and Sindh,’ by D. Ross (8vo, pp. 
320, Chapman and Hall, r2s.), a 
series of sketches, historical and 
descriptive ; ‘The Russians at 
Merv and Herat, and their Power 
of Invading India,’ by C. MARVIN 
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(8vo, pp. 470, W. H. Allen, 
245.). 

On the United States of 
America there are: ‘Early 
American Chroniclers,’ by H. H. 
Bancrort (8vo, pp. 1,145, San 
Francisco); ‘A History of the 
People of the United States from 
the Revolution to the Civil War,’ 
by J. B. McMaster, in 5 vols. 
(vol. i. 8vo, pp. xvi.-622, New 
York, 12s. 6d¢.; ‘Outlines of 
Constitutional Government of the 
United States,’ by L. H. PorTEer 
(12mo, pp. xii.-311, New York, 
7s. 6d.); Sir J. JouHNson’s 
‘Orderly Book during the 
Oriskany Campaign against Fort 
Stanwix in 1777,’ annotated by 
W. L. Stone (8vo, pp. 470, 
Albany, 24s.) from valuable 
original MSS. letters, with an 
Introduction, including — the 
Battle of Oriskany, and a life of 
Sir John Johnson, by the Rev. 
J. W. de Peyster ; R. P. HALLo- 
WELL, ‘ The Quaker Invasion of 
the Massachusetts’ (12mo, pp.vi.— 
227, Boston, 6s. 6¢.) ; ‘ Virginia 
Campaign, 1864-1865,’ by A. A. 
(12m0o, pp. xli.-451, 
New York, 55.), the Army of 
the Potomac, and the Army of 
the James, with maps ; ‘ Memoir 
of John A. Dahlgren, Rear- 
Admiral of the United States 
Service Navy,’ with Portraits, by 
his widow (8vo, Triibner, 15s.). 
‘The Life and Labours of 


Adoniram Judson,’ D.D. (8vo, 
pp. viii-—6o1, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 9s.), gives an ac- 
count of the pioneer of Ameri- 
can Missionary work in the East. 
The principal scene of his labours 
was at Burmah. His experiences 
and the difficulties with the East 
India Company are well told. 
While in Moulmein he com- 
menced a Burman Dictionary, 
which was completed by Stevens. 
The volume abounds with pleasant 
pictures and graphic delineations 
of the people among whom he 
laboured. The omission of a 
good index makes the work of 
far less value than such works 
ought to be. ‘The Bibliography 
of Albany,’ by F. Munsext (8vo, 
J. Munsell and Son, N.Y., 12s.), 
is a catalogue of books and 
other publications relating to the 
city and county of Albany, in 
the State of New York. ‘ History 
of Bradford, Mass.,’ by G. B. 
Perry (8vo, pp. 69, C. C. Morse 
and Sgn, 7s. 6d.), gives an 
account of Bradford from the 
earliest period to the close of 
1820. ‘Old Maryland Manors, 
with Records of a Court Leet and 
Court Baron,’ by J. Jounson 
(8vo, pp. 38, Baltimore, 15. 62.), 
shows how the early colonists 
took with them many of the 
ancient customs of their old 
home. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM JosIAH IRONS, 
D.D., was the son of an eminent 
Independent minister, the Rev. 
Joseph Irons, of Grove Chapel, 
Camberwell. He was born on 
September 12, 1812, and gradu- 
ated at Oxford in 1833. In 1840 
he became Vicar of Brompton, a 
post which he held for thirty 
years. In 1860 he was appointed 
a prebendary of St. Paul’s and he 
was Bampton Lecturer in 1870. 
His last living was that of St. 
Mary Woolnoth. Besides the 
Bampton Lectures on ‘The Theo- 
logy of St. Paul’ hewas the author 
of numerous pamphlets, and of 
one of the best known transla- 
tions of the hymn ‘Dies Ire.’ 
He contributed to the Transac- 
tions of this Society a valuable 
series of papers on the ‘Struggle 
of Christian Civilisation from the 
era of the Crusades to the Fall of 


the Eastern Empire in 1453.’ He 


died on June 18, 1883. 

Mr. FREDERIC DE PEYSTER, 
LL.D., President of the New 
York Historical Society, was born 
in New York on November 11, 
1796. Educated at Columbia 
College, he was in 1819 admitted 


to the Bar, and in 1820 was ap- 
pointed a Master in Chancery. 
Soon after his admission to the 
Bar he was appointed Captain in 
the 115th Regiment, and after- 
wards became aide-de-camp and 
Military Secretary to Governor 
de Witt Clinton. Of his career 
as Master in Chancery it was said 
that he never made a decision 
that was not sustained on appeal. 
When the Court of Chancery was 
abolished he occupied his time 
with historical researches and as 
an active member of many bene- 
volent societies. He was the 
author of numerous works, of 
which the most important are : 

‘ William ITI. as a Reformer ;’ 
‘Prominent Men of the English 
Revolution ;’ ‘Early Political 
History of New York ;’ and the 
‘Life and Administration of the 
Earl of Bellomont ’—the last an 
address delivered to the New 
York Historical Society at the 
age of eighty-three. In that 
Society he took the deepest inte- 
rest. A member for nearly sixty 
years, he held several offices, and 
was President from 1873 till his 
death on August 17, 1882. 
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PERSONAL TRAITS OF MAHRATTA BRAHMAN 
PRINCES. 


By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.1., C.LE., 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


(Read June 1883.) 


Death of Sivaji, the founder of Mahratta power—His son Sambhaji comes to a 
tragic end—Adventures of the next king, Raja Ram—Degeneracy of his 
successor Shao—Origin of the Péshwas as hereditary Prime Ministers—The 
Mahratta Confederation— Character of the Péshwas as Brahman sovereigns — 
Vishwanath the first Péshwa—His successor, Baji Rao I. the Brave—Third 
Péshwa, Balaji the Great—Next Péshwa, Madhu Rao the Good—Succeeded 
by Narafen Rao, who was murdered while young—Raghunath, the uncle, 
disputes the succession—British interference in Mahratta politics -Madhu 
Rao Narden next Péshwa—Baji Rao II. the Bad—Last of the Péshwas— 
Greatness of the Péshwa dynasty—Conduct of Brahman sovereigns in the 
diplomatic, the military, the civil, and the ceremonial branches of their 
administration. 


THE essay which I am about to read should be taken as a 
continuation of a speech delivered by me before the Royal 
Geographical Society in February 1882, regarding the ‘ birth- 
place and cradle of Mahratta power. The subject of the 
speech was in a great degree geographical, and the intention 
was to show how history is affected by geography. The sub- 
ject of this essay is an analysis of human character as exhibited 
in vast spheres of action. Nevertheless, for a due understanding 
N. S.—VOL. I. x 
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of the men it is necessary to bear the geography in mind, for 
the significance of the events cannot be apprehended without 
a general idea of the physical surroundings. 

The characters now to be summoned before you in historic 
order were once the ruling spirits of the Mahratta dominion. 
The origin of that dominion was in all respects strange, and 
in some respects romantic. The organisation, thus established, 
ultimately spread all over India, which then probably com- 
prised, as it certainly now comprises, one-seventh of the human 
race. The importance of the subject should induce us to 
observe the men who were the instruments of such national 
achievements as these. 

The life of Sivaji, the founder of Mahratta dominion, has 
been set forth in the speech. This address refers to those 
who came after him, inheriting his idea, preserving its power, 
and extending its effect for weal or woe, but, alas, more for 
evil than for good. 

Just two hundred years ago, that is in the spring of 1680, 
Sivaji died in his fortress-palace at Raigarh. As already de- 
scribed, he had run the most successful career ever displayed 
by a Hindu in war and politics within the time of authentic 
history. The ultimate inheritors of his power were equally 
successful ; but they, though men of his nation, did not belong 
to his lineage, nor even to his caste. The successors of his 
line and race mounted his throne only to prove their degene- 
racy. 

Of these lineal successors the first, Sambhaji, began and 
ended his reign under circumstances indeed awful. Imme- 
diately after being installed in royal authority at Raigarh, he 
called his widowed stepmother before him, loaded her with 
insults, and ordered her to death by starvation in a dark 
dungeon. He caused one of his father’s trusty lieutenants to 
be flung from the precipices of Raigarh, and another to be 
tied to the feet of an elephant. These horrible executions 
were even exceeded in horror by the end which befell himself. 
After leading his troops in the wars then pending with the 
Moguls and the Portuguese, after wielding his father’s famous 
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sword in battle at one time, and at another time pursuing his 
foes with cavalry into an estuary till his horse swam in the 
rising tide—he succumbed to intemperance. One evening, 
while drunk with ardent liquor, he was surprised and seized 
by a party of Moguls in the garden of his summer-house at 
the foot of the Western Ghat Mountains. By the irony of 
fate he was dragged up the rugged roadways and along the 
undulating plains, which were the very scenes of his mighty 
father’s exploits, till he reached the camp of the Mogul 
emperor, Aurangzéb. The enforced sobriety of this melan- 
choly march settled his resolve to die with words on his lips 
of rage against his captors. When offered mercy by the 
emperor, he refused in terms of studied insult—as coming 
from a Hindu captive to a Muhammadan conqueror—and 
was straightway led forth to have his eyes seared with red-hot 
iron, and his tongue cut out. 

The next or second successor was Raja Ram, also a son 
of Sivaji. His heritage in Western India was overrun by the 
Moguls, and he had to fly to Southern India in disguise, 
accompanied by a little party of followers, whose names are 
famed in Mahratta history, and who braved questioning by 
torture in order to screen him in a hair-breadth escape when 
suspicion of his rank had been aroused by the fact of his feet 
being washed by a servant. Arrived in Southern India, he 
set up a phantom court within a fortress there. Beleaguered 
by the Mogul troops, he again escaped, passing through their 
very lines at night, and took the field at the head of a Mah- 
ratta army. But he died at an early age from the rupture of 
a blood-vessel, caused by over-exertion on horseback during 
a protracted march—leaving a memory stained by one crime 
only. For he procured, on the lonely bank of a hill-stream, 
the assassination of Santoji, one of his staunchest followers, 
who was the most dashing officer that ever commanded that 
Mahratta cavalry which, next after the Mongol cavalry, was 
the most wonderful known in the annals of war. 

Thus the immediate successors of Sivaji led lives both 
rough and short. The third, Shao, or Saha, passed through 
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a long life of pampered idiotcy, having failed to inherit either 
the genius of his grandfather or the brute courage of his 
father. As the infant son of Sambhaji, he was after his father’s 
fall carried off to the Mogul camp. Having tragically 
executed the father, the Mogul emperor was kind to the child 
in a peculiar manner, causing him to be nurtured in the com- 
panionship of slaves, and under the enervating influences of the 
seraglio. During the changeful politics of that day Shao was 
released, and ascended the Mahratta throne as a feudatory of 
the Moguls, whom his grandfather had spent a lifetime in 
defying. He reigned a faindéant, as a puppet of those about 
him, and was afflicted by an hallucination respecting a faithful 
dog that had saved his life in a tiger hunt. He would seat 
the animal on the throne beside him, place his own turban on 
its head, sit bare-headed in its presence, and have it carried 
with pomp in asedan-chair. During his lucid intervals, how- 
ever, he emitted sparks of a strange wit, Among his witticisms 
there was one which became historic, and bore a marvellous 
significance. He once said that the Mahrattas had reconquered 
India from the Muhammadans, and handed it over to the 
Brahmans. This saying of his is the key to the main portion 
of the address which I am now delivering. 

During Shao’s reign the ministry led the armies, conducted 
the diplomacy, administered the provinces, distributed the 
rewards. The head of the ministry was the Péshwa, one of 
the several functionaries instituted by Sivaji himself. The 
word péshwa is of Persian origin, and signifies ‘the foremost’ : 
in Mahratta politics it is equivalent to prime minister or 
premier. The Péshwaship, or premiership, became hereditary, 
and lasted for five eventful generations. The Mahratta 
kingdom founded by Sivaji in Western India was not the 
only one. Several other kingdoms were subsequently founded 
by Mahratta chiefs. These chiefs combined in one confedera- 
tion under the Péshwa as hereditary minister of Sivaji’s 
kingdom. Thus the Péshwa administered directly that par- 
ticular kingdom, and directed the federal affairs of the con- 
federated Mahratta kingdoms, which in their totality bore the 
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general name of the Mahratta Empire. During the wars 
which led to the establishment of the British Empire, the 
negotiations were conducted with the Péshwa. Thus it was 
the Péshwa, as the representative Mahratta, with whom 
Warren Hastings or the Marquis Wellesley contended in the 
Cabinet, and Lake or Arthur Wellesley in the field, while the 
Mahratta sovereigns of Sivaji’s line were guarded in a palace- 
fortress as the shadows of a great name. But such was the 
respett paid to hereditary status, even in an age of violence, 
that each Péshwa on his accession had to receive investiture 
from the titular king descended from Sivaji. 

Now, while the Mahratta chiefs were men of a humble 
and unlettered caste, the Péshwas were Brahmans of the 
highest and most cultured caste. The Péshwa family sprang 
from a little village, which may still be seen nestling near the 
base of the Ghat mountains in the littoral tract known as the 
Konkan. This family founded and preserved for more than 
one hundred years a dynasty, which presided over the fitful 
fortunes of India, and of one among the most populous ~ 
empires in the globe. This then was a Brahman dynasty, 
and as such was perhaps unique in the diversified history of 
India, almost all, if not absolutely all, other dynasties having 
belonged to lesser castes or races. 

Consequently the individuality, the character, the idiosyn- 
crasy of these persons—who were quite different from all 
other Indian sovereigns, and who also became bound up with 
the fortunes of British dominion—must have a peculiar interest 
for English students. I proceed then to sketch the charac- 
teristic traits of the several Péshwas. As there were seven of 
them in succession, the portraiture of each one must be brief. 
In Indian history Brahmans appear as men of letters in the 
council-chamber, as financiers or administrators ; but though 
potential factors, even arbiters, in politics, they are generally 
found to be wire-pullers exercising covert authority. In this 
crucial instance of the Mahratta Empire, they are seen to be 
the ostensible leaders everywhere, whether indoors or out of 
doors, and to be the possessors of overt responsibility. In 
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this exalted capacity, then, what manner of men did they 
prove themselves to be? That is the question to be answered 
in the following review. 

Irrespective of early Péshwas, who were only ministers, 
the founder of the hereditary Péshwaship was Balaji Vish- 
wanath, who was appointed Péshwa in 1714, and whom, to 
prevent confusion of names, I shall call Vishwanath. He was 
more like a typical Brahman than any of his successors. He 
had a calm, comprehensive, and commanding intellect, an 
imaginative and aspiring disposition, an aptitude for ruling 
rude natures by moral force, a genius for diplomatic combina- 
tions, a mastery of finance. But having an over-refined 
physique and delicate health, he shrank from contact with the 
violence of those scenes in which his imperial ambition con- 
strained him to mix. Among other defects, his horsemanship 
was timid and awkward, and that was a real misfortune in the 
Mahratta dominions. Nevertheless his political destiny pro- 
pelled him into affairs wherein his misery must have been 
acute. He had a sharp brush with the pirates on the coast 
near Bombay. Once in the uplands of the Deccan he was 
captured, and subjected to the Mahratta discipline of a horse’s 
nose-bag, full of glowing ashes or of hot pepper, being fastened 
over his nose and mouth. Once he eluded capture by hiding 
for several days in the wilderness. More than once he was 
threatened with death, for which he doubtless prepared him- 
self with all the stoicism of his race, when a ransom oppor- 
tunely arrived. At length, in 1720, he was deputed as plenipo- 
tentiary to Delhi, to wring by power of menace and argument 
from the Moguls a recognition of Mahratta sovereignty. 
During these complex and far-reaching negotiations his 
sensitive nerves were shaken by civil broils and street tumults. 
However, he carried victoriously all his diplomatic points, and 
brought back to Western India a political instrument which 
is one of the most noteworthy state documents in Indian 
history, and constituted the Magna Charta of Mahratta 
dominion. Regarding this as his political testament, he took 
leave of his countrymen, simply saying that his health was 
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feeble. With not more dignity did Cardinal Wolsey lay his 
bones in the monastery, than did this Brahman Péshwa 

proceed towards his country seat to sink into premature 

death, with the consciousness that a Hindu empire had been 

erected over the ruins of Muhammadan power, and that of 
this empire the hereditary headship had been secured for his 

family. 

He was succeeded in the Péshwaship by his eldest son, 
Baji Rao I., to whom he had given that manly training, the 
want of which he knew to have been a great drawback in his 
own career. 

Baji Rao I. then, as the second Péshwa, entered on his 
imperial duties in 1721. His position was environed with 
difficulties ; the new-born empire had to be consolidated and 
developed ; the Mahratta confederation, full of discordant 
elements, had to be held together; the Muhammadans, still 
retaining many parts of India, had to be kept at arm’s length ; 
the Hindu spirit had to be sustained after the shock of a 
recent invasion from Persia, For such an hour Baji Rao was 
quite the man. In the first place he possessed all the special 
qualities of his caste ; he had an imposing aspect, an engaging 
manner, a winning address, a scheming mind, and a fertility 
in resource. He frequently displayed a commanding elo- 
quence that fired the patriotism of his countrymen during 
success, and raised their drooping spirits under reverse. In 
that age there was no such device as verbatim reporting, but 
some of his outbursts are known to have been fine and grand. 
His correspondence, too, was considerable, and fragments of 
it remain, enough to show that some of his despatches must 
have been almost as impressive as his speeches. Though 
inferior to his father in business and finance, yet he had been 
a confidant in the negotiations conducted by the first Péshwa. 
He was thus able to gather up, unravel, and hold together 
the scattered or complicated threads. With these, which may 
be called indoor qualifications, he combined perfectly the out- 
door qualifications essential to his position. Asa rider he was 
hardly to be surpassed in a country where horsemanship was 
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regarded as the first of accomplishments. His métier was 
perhaps that of a cavalry leader, but in battle he would be 
with the infantry also, and was ready to supervise siege 
operations as well. Though far from being foolhardy, he was 
ever forward in action and eager to expose himself under fire 
if the affair was arduous. He was inured to fatigue, and 
prided himself on enduring, while supreme chief in his politi- 
cal or military capacity, the same hardships as his soldiers 
and sharing their scanty fare. If they had to subsist on 
parched grain carried in their pouches, and munched as they 
rode along, he would insist on doing the same. He was 
moved by an ardour for success in national undertakings, by 
a patriotic confidence in the Hindu cause as against its old 
enemies, the Muhammadans, and its new rivals, the Europeans, 
then rising above the political horizon. He was distinguished 
by a toleration the reverse of Brahmanical. Besides his Brah- 
man wife, he married a Muhammadan, whose son he brought 
up in the mother’s religion. He lived to see his Mahrattas 
spread terror over the Indian continent from the Arabian 
Ocean to the Bay of Bengal. Entangled incessantly in 
military and political combinations, he heeded the civil 
administration but little. He strove in a general way to find 
administrators who would maintain the institutions of Sivaji, 
but that was all. If he possessed any constructive ability in 
these matters, he never allowed himself any opportunities of 
showing it. His state finances were left in a straitened con- 
dition. He died, as he had lived, in camp under canvas 
among his men; and he is remembered to this day among 
Mahrattas as the fighting Péshwa, as the incarnation of Hindu 
energy. His death, like that of his father, was premature, no 
doubt owing to ceaseless exposure under the vicissitudes of a 
tropical climate. 

His eldest son, Balaji Baji Rao, obtained the succession as 
third Péshwa in 1740. To prevent confusion, I shall abbre- 
viate his name to Balaji. 

The accession of Balaji to power was signalised by 
financial worry. The disorder of the finances has just been 
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mentioned, and it will be readily understood that the public 
creditors were legion. Some of them resolved to subject 
Balaji to the famous process of ‘Dharna,’ whereby they sat 
fasting at his gate, enforcing by rigid Hindu custom a similar 
abstinence on him. The scandal, as well as the inconvenience, 
of this procedure being immense, the treasury pledged its 
credit to raise a loan for liquidation. 

Balaji’s character was formed on the same lines as that 
of his father, and his disposition moved in the same direction. 
But, though a man of skilful address, of influence in council 
and of ability in the field, he was inferior to his father both 
as a soldier and as a politician. He well knew how to utilise 
the talents of those about him, and some of his greatest 
successes were won for him by his lieutenants. Still, he was 
ever to the front, organising or supervising, and he saw the 
Mahratta power attain its zenith. It was under him that the 
Mahratta cavalry, fully one hundred thousand strong, could 
truly boast that they had slaked their thirst in every stream 
that flowed between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas. But 
he did not take, perhaps he was not capable of taking, any 
steps for rendering this widely-extended dominion advan- 
tageous to the people. He allowed Mahratta rule to continue 
to be what it had been from the first, more an organisation of 
plunder than a system of administration. It was indeed the 
most unimproving rule on a gigantic scale that has ever been 
seen in India—a country which at various epochs can afford 
many instances of misgovernment. Personally, he was un- 
scrupulous, in this respect morally inferior to his father and 
grandfather. There is a strange instance of this in the manner 
whereby he worked with Brahmanical persuasiveness on the 
superstitious pride of a royal Hindu widow, inducing her to 
burn herself on her husband’s pyre, in order that she might 
be removed out of his way for a political purpose. In 
his private life there was a coarse wildness specially unbe- 
coming to a high-caste man. After a career in his estimation 
brilliant, the end came to him in sadness. When the Afghans 
advanced from Afghanistan upon Delhi, he sent the flower of 
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the Mahratta army to oppose them. At the head of that 
army were his trusty cousin and his eldest son. His father, 
in like emergency, would himself have gone with the troops 
of the first line, but he remained with the second line en- 
camped in Central India. While in camp in wait for tidings, 
he intercepted a banker's private messenger, who was the 
bearer of a letter which indicated, by metaphors relating to 
jewellery, that something serious had happened to the 
Mahratta host. Among other enigmatical expressions there 
were these words: ‘ Two pearls dissolved.’ The Péshwa must 
have asked his beating heart what this could mean. But the 
enigma was soon solved sadly for him. The dissolution of 
two pearls signified that his son and cousin had been slain in 
battle. In due course official details reached him, telling how 
the Mahrattas, having been cooped up in their entrenchment 
at Panipat, near Delhi, till they were nearly starved, had 
clamorously rushed forth to fight, and had been ridden down 
or crushed by the superior weight of the Afghan soldiers and 
the Turkoman horses. He retired to his tent literally with a 
broken heart. Unable to withstand his chagrin, he marched 
homewards to Poona and died in the temple he had previously 
built on the margin of a lake. The fact that such a man 
should thus be mortally affected by a not irretrievable disaster 
may seem strange to us in hardier climes. It is to be ac- 
counted for by the nervous sensitiveness produced in him by 
tropical conditions, and other instances of the tendency are to 
be found in the Péshwa dynasty. 

He was succeeded in 1761 by his second son, Madhu Rao, 
as the fourth Péshwa, then only seventeen years old. 

Now, in some of the characters just depicted there has 
been found virtue of the secondary types—energy, courage, 
enthusiasm, patriotism, and the like ; but in none of them is 
to be seen virtue of the purer, nobler, loftier quality. In the 
character now to be described there is virtue of the best stamp. 

Madhu Rao, then, the young Péshwa, was, it will be re- 
membered, brought up as a Brahman of the bluest blood. 
In his faith he was sincerely devout, so much so that, when 
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engaged in state affairs, he sometimes caused embarrassment 
by retiring for the mystic meditation prescribed by his reli- 
gious rules. While thoroughly realising the responsibilities 
of his position, he was deferential in his manner towards 
older men ; but still he never let them forget his sovereign 
rank. His temper, though hot, was generous ; if treated with 
any disrespect on account of his youth, by rough Mahratta 
councillors, he was prompt to resent ; but when he felt him- 
self to be wrong, he was anxious to make reparation. In 
such moments he would use the language of friend to friend 
rather than that of sovereign to subject. For a short time he 
was under the political tutelage of an uncle, Raghunath, 
whom he knew to be clever and unprincipled. From such 
leading-strings he soon emancipated himself, and, by the 
time he was twenty-one years of age, he had become the real 
controller of his imperial affairs, whether military, political, or 
civil. He had already distinguished himself in battle, per- 
sonally rescuing his uncle from a critical situation. In trying 
moments he evinced not only presence of mind, but also a 
proud consciousness that by him an example should be set to 
all around. He chose ministers with discrimination, some of 
whom justified his choice by their subsequent achievements, 
He enforced strictness in the service of the State, and strove 
to procure honesty so far as that was procurable in a corrupt 
age. If an instance occurred of bad faith in high places, he 
would denounce it with a frankness surprising to those who 
lived in evil times. Though obliged to keep the uncle out of 
positions which afforded opportunities of doing harm, yet he 
showed the utmost consideration towards his relative. When 
two of his officers, during a siege, wanted to fight a duel 
over a quarrel, he told them instead to scale the deadly 
breach, promising to decree in favour of the disputant who 
should first plant the national flag upon the rampart. 

He was the first Péshwa who bestowed assiduous care on 
the civil administration, not attempting innovations, but in- 
sisting on time-honoured institutions being made practically 
efficacious, instead of being treated as good in theory but 
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defective in practice. His care extended to the fiscal, the 
judicial, and the general departments. All men in his day 
knew that the head of the State was personally master of 
the work, was the friend of the oppressed, and the foe of the 
oppressor, was anxious to extend a charitable equity to all 
alike, and was choosing agents who would carry out his 
beneficent orders. His thoughtfulness and considerateness 
were untiring, and were often shown in a signal or graceful 
manner. For instance, he conferred benefits upon the de- 
scendants of the cavalry leader Santoji, already mentioned as 
having been assassinated by Sivaji’s successor, in order that 
such tardy justice as might be possible after the lapse of a 
generation should be done. All the while he was engaged in 
war and politics. He had to hold his own against the Nizam 
of the Deccan; to drive back Hyder Ali, of Mysore, after- 
wards famous in British annals ; and to retrieve that disaster 
at Delhi which had grieved his father to death. While greatly 
superior to his predecessors as a civil ruler, he was not inferior 
to them as a warlike commander. While he was present in 
the field, the army of Hyder Ali, that had become the scourge 
of Southern India, was more than held in check. His lieu- 
tenants were just retrieving the Delhi disaster, when his own 
health, always delicate, gave way. 

Soon the good officers throughout the empire, who had 
been appointed by him, were dismayed by the news that he 
was sinking under incurable consumption. Anticipating 
death, he adjured his uncle to protect the next Péshwa, who 
would be a boy, to avert disunion from the reigning family, 
and save the empire from destruction. What reply he re- 
ceived we know not; at all events, he was allowed to die in 
hope ; we shall soon see how cruelly that hope was belied. 
True to the habits of his race, he retired to a rural village 
near Poona, and died quietly in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age, during the autumn of 1772; and that village is to this 
day regarded by the Mahrattas as one of the most classic 
spots in their historic land. His childless widow, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, burnt herself with his corpse, to 
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satisfy her grief as well as to obey the behests of her religion. 
This is an instance of those who are virtuous in their joint 
life, and to whom death brings no separation. 

That Madhu Rao, a Hindu prince, should have done so 
much in so brief a life as his, under such disadvantages and 
despite such temptations—that, before being cut off in the 
heyday of his career, he should have evinced such capacity as 
this, not only in affairs susceptible of management by youthful 
genius, but also in matters ordinarily demanding the experi- 
ence of riper years—-is truly astonishing. Indeed he is for 
ever to be revered, as the model prince, the ‘flos regum,’ and 
as one of the finest characters that the Hindu nationality has 
ever produced. 

Dying childless, he was succeeded by his brother, Naraen 
Rao, as the fifth Péshwa, then only eighteen years old. 

But Narden Rao was, a few months after his investiture 
and installation, assassinated in broad daylight within his 
own palace at Poona, vainly clasping his arms round the neck 


of a faithful servant. The uncle, Raghunath, already men- 
tioned, being present at the murder, might have saved the 
victim, but would not ; and indeed his conduct was so das- 
tardly as to cause suspicion of privity to the design, The 
murdered youth left a widow, who shortly afterwards gave 
birth to a son. 


This son was, while yet an infant, proclaimed and invested 
as the sixth Péshwa, under the name of Madhu Rao Nardaen. 
He, like his father, scarcely reached the age of manhood. 
During his minority the affairs of the Péshwaship were piloted 
through endless shoals and breakers by a helmsman of won- 
drous skill and resourcefulness, the famous minister, Nana 
Farnavis. But the minister’s mind was absorbed in a never- 
ceasing combat with political conjunctures. Though most 
competent to deal with emergencies and to baffle intrigues, 
though methodically industrious in business, he did little or 
nothing for the civil administration which had been so much 
improved during a recent reign, and which consequently 
relapsed into its pristine inefficiency. 
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Meanwhile the boy Péshwa was growing up. During 
boyhood he showed signs of an ardent and generous disposi- 
tion, and his fondness for wild sports gave promise of a 
military capacity like that of his ancestors. He was present 
at a battle between the Mahrattas and the Muhammadans, 
wherein both sides behaved feebly. The Mahrattas, however, 
gained the advantage, and began to boast of victory, but he 
reproached them for boasting, and lamented that the standard 
of merit should have fallen so low as to justify exultation 
over a paltry success. Having attained the age of twenty, he 
longed to act for himself in his sovereign capacity, and chafed 
under the strict though necessary control still maintained 
over him by his constitutional advisers. There is an oil- 
picture extant, representing him seated on his cushion of 
state, and gazing with expectant curiosity into the grave, 
careworn, and lofty countenance of the great minister. He 
had indeed attained his majority according to Hindu law. 
But at that moment the Mahratta Empire was menaced by 
perils from without and by factions from within. The minister 
and his colleagues justly decided that the handling of a 
complex mechanism could not be entrusted to a wayward 
and impetuous youth. But the young Péshwa could see only 
with the eyes of unsatisfied ambition. He forgot that through 
weary years this sagacious minister had guarded the throne 
against foreign and domestic foes, had prevented the power- 
ful members of the Mahratta confederation from reducing 
the Péshwa to a condition as insignificant as that of Sivaji’s 
descendants, had frustrated the diplomacy of the French, 
had resisted the rising power of the British, He thought 
merely of breaking loose from the political tutorship of his 
minister. 

While in this mood he became affected by the super- 
sensitiveness characteristic of his race. Impatient of his 
powerless position, and aggrieved by a durance which was but 
imaginary, he refused to appear at the ceremonies and state 
functions at which his presence as Péshwa was needed. In 
seclusion he brooded desperately over his fancied wrongs till he 
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resolved on self-destruction. Yet he thought that before dying 
he would for once appear in all his glory. So during the 
autumnal festival at Poona, the greatest of the social and re- 
ligious occasions of the Mahratta year, he rode in the morning 
along the line of his troops on parade. In the evening he held 
a state reception with the utmost splendour. Shortly after- 
wards he deliberately threw himself from the balcony of his 
palace. On being lifted up with fractured limbs from the 
marble floor, he bequeathed with dying breath the succession 
to his favourite cousin, Baji Rao II. 

Thisevent happening in 1795 was the second tragedy which 
had been enacted within the palace of the Péshwas at Poona. 
This beautiful structure saw two of its masters, father and son 
in succession, die a violent death in the flower of theirage. It 
was a noble edifice, built of teak-wood beautifully carved. It 
thus constituted one of the finest specimens of timbered archi- 
tecture in India, and around it were gathered the threads of 
imperial affairs and the associations of history. It survived till 
the other day, when just four years ago the torch of an incen- 
diary was treacherously applied to it, and the old woodwork 
burnt like tinder. 

Among the troubles which beset the minority of the late 
Péshwa was a disputed succession. The uncle, Raghunath, 
was actually proclaimed Péshwa, but was never acknowledged 
as such by the Mahratta nation. He induced the British to 
interfere in support of his rival claims, and to justify that 
interference, obtained enough support from some of the 
members of the Mahratta confederation. It was this inter- 
ference on his behalf that led to the extension of British power 
in Western India, and drove a wedge into the heart of the 
Mahratta Empire. He is the man who figures in those trans- 
actions during the time of Warren Hastings, which led to what 
is known as the first Mahratta war. He possessed military 
virtue, and the power of inspiring some of his immediate fol- 
lowers with a devotion of which extraordinary instances are 
recorded ; but he was otherwise destitute of merit. Suffering 
many vicissitudes, he once took refuge with the British, and 
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once was imprisoned by a Mahratta chief. At length forced 
to live in seclusion on the banks of the Nerbadda, he died from 
ennui and humiliation while yet in the vigour of his life. He 
was the instrument of various crimes in which his wife was the 
prime mover. This princess had remarkable abilities perverted 
to the pursuit of ambition by criminal means. She affords one 
of the numerous instances of Mahratta ladies acquiring wonder- 
ful influence in public life— of whom some worked eminently for 
good and others for evil. She was the mother of Baji Rao II., 
cousin of the late Péshwa, and to this son were transmitted her 
own evil qualities. He, then, is the Baji Rao II. to whom the 
dying Péshwa bequeathed the succession. 

He was the seventh and was also, as will presently be seen, 
the last in the line of the Péshwas. A brief description of 
him will conclude the portrait-gallery which I have been ex- 
hibiting in this address. 

In most of the preceding characters there have been inte- 
resting traits ; in some there have been elements of greatness ; 
in one there has been absolute virtue. But in the picture now 
to be drawn of Baji Rao IL., the shadows will prevail, scarcely 
relieved by a ray of brightness. 

During the early years of his reign, that is, from 1795 to 
1800, the reins remained in the able hands of his minister, 
the Nana Farnavis already mentioned. But the administra- 
tion was engrossed by war and politics, then urgently pressing, 
and extended to nothing beyond. In all that related to civil 
affairs or to the progress and contentment of the people, it was 
feeble when not actually harmful. It lost all vestige of 
honesty and efficiency after the death of the great minister 
in 1800. 

The Péshwa Baji Rao II, thus left to his own evil 
devices, took men of the vilest character into his counsels, 
He personally set the worst example. With some note- 
worthy exceptions, the private life of his predecessors had 
been respectable; but his conduct was scandalously vicious. 
Under a handsome aspect and a polished manner he concealed 
a cruel and revengeful temper. He would sit in the balcony 
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of his palace and watch barbarous sentences executed. It 
need hardly be added that he was a master hand in deceit, 
and betrayed his supporters all round. He was innately 
skilful in ingratiating himself with others before they dis- 
covered his real disposition. Manliness had generally been 
possessed by his race, but he was at heart a coward. He was 
miserably superstitious, and the neighbourhood of Poona is 
still shaded by groves which he planted in expiation of his 
crimes. He was tormented by the ghost of the murdered 
Péshwa, whose murder he ascribed to his father and mother, 
the uncle and aunt of the victim. He possessed only one of 
the attributes of his ancestors, namely, eloquent persuasive- 
ness. When, as a youth, he wished (for some selfish purpose) 
to stimulate into madness the morbid self-consciousness of 
his cousin, the late Péshwa; when he essayed to make 
Mahratta chiefs believe in him, despite untoward appear- 
ances ; when he tried to cajole Arthur Wellesley or to mislead 
the British envoy, the famous Mountstuart Elphinstone ; 
when he strove to lull the British force at Poona into a sense 
of security that might precede swift and treacherous de- 
struction; when he sought favourable terms from his 
captor, Sir John Malcolm ;—his command of touching and 
impressive language never deserted him. 

He was one of those men who, judged by their own 
conduct, seemed to be devoid of conscience, and are found to 
distinguish between right and wrong only by the language 
they use regarding the conduct of others. His political 
position was always critical, and its successive crises could 
hardly have been surmounted even by virtue and genius. 
But he infinitely aggravated its inherent difficulties. He con- 
trived to set the great feudatories of the Mahratta Empire 
against himself and his favourites. He threw himself into the 
arms of the British, and entreated their support. When that 
support was rendered, he enjoyed its advantages for a time 
with much satisfaction ; but soon he tired of it and intrigued 
against his allies. Finding that intrigues were unavailing, he 
compassed the secret destruction of his benefactors, including 

N. S.—-VOL. I. 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, the envoy, and the British force 
cantoned near Poona according to formal treaty. With this 
view, he strove to corrupt the native soldiers of the British 
force, and thought he had succeeded ; but this project was 
frustrated by the fidelity of the men. Having laid his train, 
as he supposed, completely, he sent a private message to two 
European officers, for whom he had an old kindness, warning 
them to secure their own safety, as their countrymen were 
going to be destroyed toa man. This friendly intention on 
his part throws just one gleam of light over the blackness of 
his character. It was an anxious moment for Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. The terrace in his official residencenear Poona 
may still be seen where he paced during the watches of the 
night, straining every sense in the direction of the city, and 
awaiting the attack which at daybreak would be delivered 
against his little force with what might prove to be over- 
whelming numbers. The attack, however, failed as utterly 
as it deserved to fail. This decisive action is known to 
history as the battle of Kirki, and was fought in October, 
1818. Standing in the balcony of the temple set on a hill 
near Poona—the very place where his grandfather Balaji 
expired, as will be remembered—Baji Rao IL, the last of the 
Péshwas, saw the charges of his half-disciplined multitudes 
repulsed by a little force under the guidance of British skill 
and valour. From that moment nought but flight and ruin 
remained to him. His territory then passed under British 
rule, and became that Deccan of the Bombay Presidency 
regarding which so much has been heard in British annals. 
Ultimately captured, after many arduous adventures, he was 
sent to reside as a state prisoner, under easy restraint and 
with a liberal pension, on the banks of the Ganges, in British 
territory, at Bithur near Cawnpore. He was devoid of the 
honourable sensitiveness that had characterised his ancestors, 
and lived to a childless and dishonoured old age, in an ob-— 
scurity which made people forget the historic associations 
with which his life had been connected. He died in 1851, 
and left an adopted son, who became the Nana Sahib so 
infamously known during the Indian mutinies in 1857. 
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Thus seven Péshwas have passed under review between 
1714 and 1818, just a century. Of these sovereigns two died 
before really attaining manhood ; three were great ; one was 
both great and good, but he, too, died before his greatness was 
fully developed ; and one was utterly bad. Hence we see 
that the line of the Péshwas produced four great sovereigns 
in succession of the Brahman caste, namely, Vishwanath, 
reigning from 1714 to 1720; Baji Rao I., reigning from 1721 
to 1739; Balaji, reigning from 1740 to 1760; and Madhu 
Rao, reigning from 1761 to 1772. Inasmuch as the Brahmans 
have preserved purity of descent more than any race on earth 
except the-Jews, as they established several thousand years 
ago an intellectual superiority over their countrymen which 
has been transmitted through many generations, it might be 
expected that Brahmans attaining to sovereignty would evince 
a marked capacity in their imperial position. Accordingly 
these four Péshwas fully realised this expectation. None of 
the many lines of Hindu sovereigns in India has ever shown 
a series of sovereigns equal to the Péshwas. The historical 
student will immediately inquire whether four sovereigns 
equal to them can be found in any of the Muhammadan 
dynasties of India. It may be answered that in one only can 
a parallel be seen, namely the dynasty of the Great Mogul. 
The four Mogul emperors, Akber, Jehangir, Shah Jehan, and 
Aurangz¢éb, were as great as the four Péshwas; and of these 
Akber was both great and good. 

In India the capacity of a sovereign is to be observed in 
the four main departments of state, the political or diplomatic, 
the military, the civil, and the ceremonial, Now, Brahman 
sovereigns would be sure to be adepts in political combina- 
tions and in diplomatic management. The TPéshwas were 
such adepts to a degree hardly to be surpassed in any age or 
country. The effect of their whole bringing up was to endue 
them with an ability to contrive or design, and with an 
insight into the thoughts, sentiments, passions, or foibles of 
others. Regarding war, whether in military administration, 


or in strategy, or in the command of troops in the field, it 
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might have been anticipated that they, as Brahmans, would 
prove deficient. On the contrary, however, in each and all of 
these respects they proved themselves to possess the brain to 
control, the courage to execute, the fortitude to endure. In 
the civil administration it might have been supposed that 
they would evince a decided superiority to all other princes. 
Being essentially educated and lettered men, raised mentally 
much above the level of their countrymen, and endowed with 
all the culture known to their age, they ought to have con- 
solidated the institutions of their country, imparted an im- 
pulse to administrative business, and promoted the education 
of the people. On the contrary, however, three*out of the 
four great Péshwas failed to do any of these things with 
efficiency, partly because they were preoccupied by war and 
politics, but partly because they wanted the philanthropic and 
enlightened disposition for the doing. The fourth began to 
do all these things nobly well, and would have done much 
more had his pricelessly valuable life been spared. He, too, 
was immersed in war and politics; and the fact that he 
nevertheless attended to the civil administration shows that, 
where the will exists, there is a way for a ruler to attend to 
all branches of his work alike. In the ceremonial department, 
which is peculiarly important in an Eastern country, it might 
have been foreseen that Brahmans, being gifted with beauty 
of appearance, dignity of mien, excellence of manner, and power 
of elocution, would hold their courts with becoming grandeur. 
This the Péshwas certainly did with consummate effect. 

On the whole, while unsparingly indicating the misdeeds 
or shortcomings of these several characters, I have striven to 
do justice to their merits. It is essential that Englishmen, 
when judging the native Indian character, should be alive to 
its virtues as well as to its faults. If we are to improve upon 
the rule of preceding dynasties, whether Hindu or Muhamma- 
dan, if we are to govern the natives successfully, we must, 
while striving to correct their faulty side, learn to appreciate 
that virtuous and most interesting side of theirs which a 
civilised administration will develop. 
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THE CONQUEST OF NORWAY BY THE 
YNGLINGS. 


By HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
(Read June 1882.) 


HAVING by your favour in a former paper tried to dissect the 
early history of Sweden, I propose to do the same now for 
Norway. My purpose is not to enter into the region of very 
early tradition where there is no foothold for criticism, but 
rather to try and throw some light on that border-ground 
where history and fable meet, and which is lit up, when 
illuminated at all, by very dim twilight. 

Before we enter into the main part of our subject, we must 
lay down certain postulates which it is necessary to remem- 
ber, and which, it is possible, may not meet with universal 
acquiescence. In the first place we hold that among the 
Norsemen such a thing as a parvenu ruler or chief was un- 
known. Among no race was loyal attachment to the sacred 
stock, to which alone the kings and chiefs belonged, more 
marked. The slaughter of particular chiefs was common 
enough, but the slaughter was followed by their being 
replaced by others of the same family and blood. The 
families which had this hereditary privilege were deemed to 
be the direct descendants of the famous companions of Odin, 
the Asirs, and to them, and them alone, belonged the privilege 
of ruling. 

In the next place we cannot help thinking that the 
amount of disintegration in the communities which held 
Scandinavia in early days has been a good deal exaggerated 
by the recent critical historians. It is true that before the 
end of the eighth century there was not the cohesion in 
the government that there was in later times, and that the 
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supreme chief was not the autocrat he afterwards became: 
that his authority was considerably distributed, and that 
there were a number of so-called district kings who divided 
the lands among them, each controlling his own patrimony ; 
but it seems to us that there was, nevertheless, a very distinct 
acceptance of the feudal and patriarchal notions by which 
the head of the house, the supreme high priest of the com- 
munity, was de facto, as well as de jure, the supreme ruler of 
all. We take it that the community was, in this respect, 
organised very much as a Scotch clan or an Irish sept was, 
with the senior chief and many subordinate and semi-inde- 
pendent ones. The district chiefs all belonged to the same 
race, as all the Campbells or Macleods theoretically do: all 
having a common ancestor, all obeying at critical times, and 
at all times acknowledging as their head, the Lord of Dunvagan 
or the Macallum Mor. Thus we find that when the great 
chief had a mortal struggle, the various branches of the house 
gathered round him at the summons, and joined their ships 
to his. The amount of independence exercised by the 
district kings no doubt varied with the locality. In districts 
like Western Norway, where every fiord is separated by 
difficult barriers from the rest, or where the intercourse either 
by land or water was difficult, and probably intermittent only, 
the maximum of independence would be reached. There the 
little community and, in many cases, the isolated farm would 
be practically independent. The same rule, caused by the 
same circumstances, held good in the Peloponnesus in ancient 
times and in the promontory of Sorento in medieval ones. In 
more fertile and thickly peopled districts, which were more 
accessible and better worth looking after, the authority of the 
supreme chief was doubtless more marked and his visits more 
frequent: the association of liberty with a rugged country 
being well explained in such instances at least. 

These postulates are reasonable, and generally accepted, 
and are both supported by ample evidence. Thus, if we turn 
to the earliest poetic literature of the North, the ‘Traveller's 
Tale’ and ‘ Beowulf’ we are struck by finding the Scandi- 
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navian district divided into a number of so-called ‘gaus,’ or 
provinces, each one occupied by a separate clan, as in Ireland 
and Celtic Scotland in medizval times ; each clan subject 
to a royal stock, all belonging to the sacred caste tracing 
descent from Odin and his Asirs, and thus having, for its 
chiefs at least, a common pedigree. A few lines of the 
‘ Traveller’s Tale’ well exhibit this division into communities, 
each with its royal caste. Thus, we take the following at 
haphazard :— 


Sigehere longest 

Ruled the Sea Danes. 

Hnaef the Hokings, 

Helm the Wulfings, 

Wald the Woings, 

Wod the Thyrings, 

Saeferth the Sycs, 

The Swedes Ongendtheov, 
Sceafthere the Ymbers, 

Sceafa the Longbeards, &c., &c. 


Thorpe edition of the Scap, 219. 


It is not our present purpose to examine these clans and 
their ruling stocks in detail. Our story begins at a much 
later stage, when the gaus, or petty communities, were being _ 
consolidated into larger kingdoms by the absorption of several 
by the more vigorous and ambitious among them. This 
consolidation had a very potent effect indeed on the social 
condition of the north of Europe. Denmark and Sweden 
were the first to feel its effects, and were presently followed 
by Norway. Norway’s consolidation took place just at the 
beginning of its written history, and, in fact, its real history 
begins with this consolidation, and to describe it in part is 
the purpose of this paper. The consolidation took place 
under the leadership of the royal stock of the Ynglings, 
which, if we are to credit the very reasonable tradition to be 
presently referred to, was expelled from Sweden by the 
Scioldungs. This revolution is described for us in the last 
chapter of the Ynglinga Saga, the general truth of which we 
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cannot see the smallest reason to doubt. This consolidation 
of power in the North, and especially the internecine struggle 
between the Scioldungs and the Ynglings just referred to, 
more than aught else caused, as we believe, the vast impulse 
given to piracy and foreign colonisation in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and converted what had previously been, so far as 
our facts point,a peaceable, trading, stay-at-home folk into an 
army of plunderers which assailed every part of the European 
seaboard. It was as exiles and expatriated chieftains that 
many of the Norsemen emigrated from their rugged homes, 
and the migration only ceased when the rival stocks of sacred 
blood had settled down into what became their normal dis- 
tribution. Before we enter on our subject we must say some- 
thing about our authorities. 

In a previous paper of this series, on the Early History of 
Sweden, I urged that the Heimskringla and the Scioldung 
Saga, of which last we have fragments remaining, the most 
important being the well-known Sogubrot, were probably 
written by one person, and I suggested that this person was 
Snorri, the author of the Heimskringla. Since writing that 
paper I have had the advantage of reading the admirable 
prolegomena to the Sturlunga Saga, written by Professor 
Vigfusson, in which I find my main contention confirmed— 
namely, that the early part of the Heimskringla and the 
original draft of the Scioldunga were by one hand. Professor 
Vigfusson has, however, I think, shown very clearly that the 
author of the two in their early form was not Snorri, as I 
urged, but his predecessor, Ari Frode, who was born in 1067 
and died in 1148, and who was doubtless the first Norse 
writer who wrote prose history. One of the books he is 
known to have written was called the ‘ Konunga-bok,’ or Book 
of Kings. In regard to it, Professor Vigfusson tells us, ‘The 
superscription of the Codex Frisianus has the words, “ Here 
beginneth the Book of Kings according to the records of 
Priest Ari the Historian: opening from the threefold division 
of the world, which is followed by the History of all the 
Kings of Norway.” To this statement a short introduction 
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containing a life of Ari is prefixed. The words quoted can 
only mean, either that the following Sagas are Ari’s “ Book of 
Kings,” or that they are derived therefrom ; and the Ynglinga 
we take to be the very work of Ari, abridged here and there, 
but still preserving in many chapters (especially those which 
depict the life and rites of the heathen days) his characteristic 
style and words. The discrepancy between the mythology 
of the Ynglinga and the Prose Edda' may be noted as some 
slight confirmation of this view.’ ? Dr. Vigfusson concludes that 
Ari’s ‘ Konunga-bok’ probably ended with the death of King 
Harald Sigurdson, commonly called Harald Hardrada. His 
work has been embodied in the Heimskringla ; and it is nearly 
certain, as Mr. Vigfusson says, that the first book of the 
Heimskringla—namely, the Ynglinga Saga, with which we 
have alone to deal here—is Ari’s own work, with slight, if 
any, alterations. 

Let us now examine the Ynglinga a little more closely. 
In the preface to the Heimskringla we read, ‘ The lives and 
times of the Yngling race were written from Thiodwolf’s rela- 
tion, enlarged afterwards by the accounts of intelligent people.’* 
The relation of Thiodwolf here referred to was a poem written 
by Thiodwolf the Wise of Hwin, a valley west of Lindesnaes. 
Thiodwolf composed this poem, which was called the ‘ Yng- 
lingatal,’ or Yngling-tale—ze. the list or succession of the 
Ynglings—for Rognvald, called the Mountain High, who was 
first cousin of Harald Haarfagre, at whose court Thiodwolf was 
the Scald, or poet. Thiodwolf was on very friendly terms 
with Harald Haarfagre himself, and became the foster-father 
of his son Gudrod,‘ who was drowned because he would 
persist in sailing out in stormy weather contrary to the 
advice of the old seer.’ This enables us to fix the date when 
Thiodwolf flourished and wrote his catena of verses on the 
Descent of the Ynglings as the earlier part of the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. He is one of the oldest of the Scalds whose composi- 
tion has come down to us who treated his subject historically. 


' Which was Snorri’s own work. —H. H. H. 2 OP. cit. xxix. 
3 Laing’s ed. i, 212. 4 Td. i. 295-6. 5 Id. 304-5. 
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The composition was no doubt handed down orally for a 
considerable time, but there can be small doubt that we have 
the work substantially as it was composed. The northern 
versicles are singularly convenient in form for retaining their 
primitive character, and my learned friend Professor Gustav 
Storm, who has written a critical memoir on the ‘ Ynglingatal,’ 
entitled ‘Om Ynglingatal og de Norske Ynglingekonger i 
Danmark,’ Christiania, 1873, has carefully examined the scep- 
tical arguments of Dr. Jesson, and has, in my view, conclu- 
sively shown that it is substantially and in effect a perfectly 
bona fide document, dating from the earlier part of the tenth 
century. The versicles of Thiodolf were linked together into 
a continuous story, and connected by a kind of prose com- 
mentary, by the author of the Ynglinga Saga, who, with Dr. 
Vigfusson, I take to have been Ari Frode, and it may well 
be that, in incorporating the versicles, Ari in some measure 
modernised some oi the expressions, which may again have 
undergone a certain process of sophistication by an oral trans- 
mission of three centuries. But this applies to the form and not 
the substance of the poem. The so-called ‘ Historia Norvegiz’ 
occurs only in a Scotch manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
but it was composed much earlier. It is quoted in the 
composition known as ‘ Aagrip,’ and was therefore composed 
before the year 1190. It was written in Latin by a Nor- 
wegian. The account it gives of the earliest Norwegian 
history is valuable, since it is no doubt, as Storm says, based 
on Thiodwolf’s ‘ Ynglingatal,’ while it is unsophisticated by 
Ari's or Snorri’s additions.' Besides these we have another 
tradition, derived probably also from Thiodwolf’s poem, if not 
from the ‘ Historia Norvegiz, in the account of the Upland 
Kings by Hauk Erlendson, published in ‘Forn Ség. Nor., 
ii. 103. He was born in Iceland, but educated in Norway, 
He is named as Lawman of Iceland in 1294, and also Lawman 
of Gulathing in Norway, and died in 1334.2, His notice of 
the Upland Kings is repeatedly quoted by Munch and others. 


Storm, Snorri Sturleson’s Historieskrivning, &c., 22-24. 
2 Vigfusson, of. cit. clxi. 
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In regard to the editions used in this paper, I have quoted 
the Heimskringla in the main from Laing’s nervous trans- 
lation, but have had before me constantly the edition of Jacob 
Aal, published at Christiania in 1838, and containing ample 
notes and an excellent map of Early Norway. Saxo Gram- 
maticus I have quoted from the edition of Miiller, and the 
‘Landnama-bok’ from the edition of 1774, published, with a 
Latin translation, at Copenhagen. The indispensable work 
of Munch on Norwegian History, a classic which well 
deserves translation into English, and is a great monument 
of critical power, I have quoted from the German translation 
by Clausen, of which, unfortunately, only two parts appeared, 
namely, in 1853-4. I have freely used also the prolegomena 
to Vigfusson’s edition of the Sturlunga Saga, and Storm’s 
‘Snorre Sturlassén’s Historieskrivning,’ a criticism on the 
materials, &c., of Snorri’s great work ; also his tract, entitled 
‘Om Ynglingatal og de Norske Ynglingekonger i Danmark,’ 
Christiania, 1873. Let us now turn to our story. The 
earlier part of the Ynglinga Saga we have nothing to do 
with at present. Its references to the gods and the heroes of 
early tradition we are not concerned now to criticise. 

With the thirty-seventh chapter of the Saga, as Storm says, 
we enter into quite a new phase of the story. Ingiald I]lradi, 
who, by his conquests and diplomacy, became sole king of 
Sweden, fills the canvas with a considerable figure, and, 
whatever may be the case in regard to the earlier parts of 
Thiodwolf’s story, I cannot help thinking that from the time 
of Ingiald, who was but six generations removed from him, the 
tradition was perfectly lively and reliable. In our own day a 
tradition ranging over six generations and considerably over a 
century is a very ordinary occurrence, especially about famous 
characters who have taken part in history, and many of our 
old acquaintances have stories told them by their grandfathers 
which they heard from theirs. But in our sophisticated 
society this is accidental only. We have, in the habit of 
contemporary writing and of printing, no necessity for pre- 
serving a special aptitude for the preservation of a viva voce 
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tradition. Before contemporary chronicles were introduced, 
when such traditions were preserved by songs and recited 
sagas merely, schools of Scalds, whose continuity and wide 
dispersal made their report most valuable, since they checked 
one another, took the part of State historiographers, and the 
limits of a possible tradition reaching back without written 
records were greatly extended. Atall events there can be no 
question that within six generations such traditions, when 
stated dona fide, are worthy of all credit, and thus we shall 
treat the report of Thiodwolf of Hwin in reference to Ingiald 
Illradi and his successors. This applies strictly to Thiodwolf’s 
own verses, and the series of successive kings they attest. 
The intermediate commentary of Ari, which we can in places 
show to be unworthy of credit, must be accepted cum grano 
as the best material we have, and as the condensed result of 
the study of an ingenious compiler who tried to create a 
consistent story from the scattered and hazy legends which 
had reached him. 

Our present purpose is with Ingiald’s successors, and not 
with himself. We are told by Ari that he married Gauthild, 
the daughter of Algaut, the son of Gautrek the Mild and grand- 
son of Gaut, from whom Gothland took its name. Gauthild’s 
mother was Alof, daughter of Olaf Skygne, king in Nerike.' 
Munck argues that the repetition of the particle ‘Gaut’ in the 
names, the introduction of Olaf Skygne, who with Gautrek the 
Mild are named as contemporaries of Vikar and Starkad in the 
Gautrek Saga, and the connection of several of the names in 
form with Gothland, points to a mythical origin to the whole. 
This rather points, in my view, to Ari having followed the 
practice of Saxo Grammaticus in connecting names of a quite 
probable authenticity with others of the same sound ; and thus 
rounding off a truncated pedigree by a bold leap into the 
realms of myth where eponymous names such as Gaut 
abound. To proceed with our story, however. By Gauthild, 
Ingiald had two children—a daughter, Asa, whom he married 
to Gudrod, king of Scania, who brought about the death of 


1 Ynglinga Saga, xxxviii. and xlvi. 
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her husband and his brother Halfdane, and eventually 
perished with her father, as we described in the paper on the 
Early History of Sweden ; and Olaf, who lived with his foster- 
father, Bove, in West Gothland, where he was brought up with 
Saxi, Bove’s son, who was surnamed Flettir.'. Saxi Flettir 
is named by Saxo Grammaticus in conjunction with Sali 
Gothus as fighting in the Bravalla struggle on the side of 
Ringo (ze. of Sigurd Ring). He brings them both from the 
northern part of the river Albis (ze. the Elf par excellence), 
the Gothelf. In the Sogubrot the two are respectively called 
Saxi Flettir and Sali Gautski, and are brought from the north 
of the Gothelf. ‘* Flettir,”’ says Miiller, is ‘an appellative, 
and means a cleaver (“ diffisor”).’? The Saxi Flettir of the two 
notices is no doubt the same person. Miiller and Munch have 
argued that a foster-brother of Olaf’s could not have fought at 
Bravalla ; but this is by no means so clear, for, as we shall see 
presently, Olaf’s grandson outlived the victor at Bravalla, 
Sigurd Ring, who, again, lived for many years after that fight. 
But to resume. 

The Ynglinga Saga tells us that when Olaf heard of his 
father Ingiald’s death he went, with those men who chose to 
follow him, to Nerike—ze. the Nether rik, or Nether realm— 
situated in the western province of Sweden so-called, which 
abuts on the north-eastern corner of Lake Wenern and is 
bounded on the west by Wermeland. He fled thither because 
the Swedes had risen with one accord to drive out the family 
of Ingiald and all its supporters. His maternal grandmother, 
as we have seen, came thence. Munch suggests that as Olaf 
was brought up in Gothland, and as the statement of the 
Saga seems to imply that he had not returned to his home 
in Sweden when his father died, that his followers were in 
fact Gothlanders.2 ‘When the Swedes heard where he was he 
could not remain in Nerike, but went on westward through the 

' Ynglinga Saga, xiii. 

2 Miiller’s Saxo, i. 381, note 5. In Mr. Laing’s edition of the Heimskringla 
he has read the name Saxi as Savi ; but it is clearly given as Saxi in the edition 
of Aal, of. cit. p. 30. 

* Munch, ii. 107, note 2. 
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forest to a river which comes from the north and falls into the 
Wenern lake and is called the Klar river. There they sat them- 
selves down, turned to, burnt and cleared the woods, and then 
settled there. Soon there were great districts, which altogether 
were called Wermeland, and a good living was to be made 
there ; and when it was told of Olaf in Sweden that he was 
clearing the forests, they laughed at his proceedings and called 
him Tretelia, or the Tree-feller. . . . There were many people 
who fled the country from Sweden on account of King Ivar, 
and when they heard that King Olaf had got good lands in 
Wermeland, so great a number came there to him that the 
land could not support them.’ Here we have detailed, in 
neither unintelligible nor incredible form, the first colonisa- 
tion on a considerable scale of the western province of Sweden 
called Wermeland. 

The Klar Elf, or Klar river, of this notice was the Gauta 
Elf, and was also known in early times as Eystrielfr; in a 
document of the thirteenth century it is called Gautelfr.' 
Wermeland probably means merely the warm land. Geijer 
says it was a debatable territory between the Swedes and 
Norwegians—‘ Inter Normanniam et Svioniam Vermelaniy,’ 
says Adam of Bremen—subject to both kingdoms alternately. 
The early settlers kept to the fertile dales along the rivers. 
Between the dales were forests and mountains; the whole of 
Eastern Wermeland was a wilderness. The settled districts 
were separated from Norway by the Eida Skog, or Waste 
Wood, whose name survives in the parish of Eda in Werme- 
land and Eidskong in Norway, through which the road into 
that country has long passed. Towards Gothland forests were 
the boundary both on the eastern and western side of Lake 
Wenern. Above Wermeland the Skridfins or Fin Laps still 
wandered in the eleventh century ; the name of Dalecarlia was 
not then known.?, Wermeland must have been at the time we 
are describing very scantily peopled, although, as we know 
from the archeological remains that are still found there, 


' See Aal’s Snorri, p. 31, note to chap. xlvi. 
? Geijer, Eng. Trans. 19. 
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it had been partially settled long before, and, in fact, Snorri 
suggests this when he makes Olaf’s foster-father come from 
there. Let us on with our story. We are told that Olaf got 
a wife called Solva or Solveig, the daughter of Halfdan Guld- 
tand, or Gold Tooth, the son of Solve Solveson, who was 
the son of Solve the Old, who first settled in Soloer.! Munch 
argues, reasonably, in regard to these names that they are 
artificial, and that their common particle ‘Sol’ has some con- 
nection with Soleyer, whose etymology is still unknown. 
Saxo explains it as meaning ‘ insulz solis, islands of the sun ; 
but this, says Munch,’ cannot be so, since in ancient times the 
name was written Soleyar, and not Sdleyyar. The district 
lay immediately west of Wermeland, and between it and the 
Glommen. Sdléyar, or Sdleyar, now called Soloer, says 
Aal, although forming no part of Raumariki, was yet 
included in the Rauma fylke (z¢. the gau of Rauma, like 
our Nor-fylke and Sud-fylke—Norfolk and Southfolk). It 
formed a long narrow strip, bounded on the east by Werme- 
land, on the north by the so-called Alfrhiem’s Herad (surviv- 
ing in the parish of Elverum), on the west by the river 
Glommen, and on the south by Alfheim and Raumariki (see 
Aal’s map). It has been suggested that the early chiefs of 
Soloer had their seat at the house called Kongshaug, in the 
parish of Grue, which in the Red Book and in charters of the 
fourteenth century was called Konungshof.* 

By Solva, Olaf, we are told, had two sons, Ingiald and Half- 
dane. The latter was brought up in Soloer, in the house of 
his grandfather Solve, and was called Halfdane Huitbein—ze. 
White Foot.‘ We have seen how Snorri describes the over- 
peopling of Wermeland by the immigrant Swedes. ‘There then 
came dear times and famine,’ says our author, ‘which they 
ascribed to their king—as the Swedes used always to reckon 
good or bad crops for or against their kings.’ The distress was 
attributed to Olaf’s neglecting the sacrifices; they therefore 
gathered their troops and surrounded his house, and burnt 
' Ynglinga Saga, xlvi. 2 ii. 106, note 1. 

* Aal, of. cit. 32 note. * Ynglinga Saga, xlvi. 
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him in it, offering him as a sacrifice to Odin for good crops. 
Thiodwolf’s verses describing this are as follows :-— 


The temple destroyer ' by the bay, 
The corpse of Anleif the tree-hewer (swallowed), 
And the ember hot Forniot’s son ? 
Dissolved the frame of the Swedish king. 
So the scion of Upsala’s glorious race 
Disappeared long ago.® 
It is said that the hoi, or mound, in which his remains were 
buried is still to be seen at Saflebro, in the Herrad of Naes, 
not far from the Wenern.‘ The sacrificing of the king in a 
time of calamity we have already spoken of in our account 
of Early Swedish History. Geijer tells us that sometimes 
the shedding of noble blood was deemed requisite, even the 
nearest and dearest. In the appendix to the old Law of 
Gothland we read, ‘In that time when men believed in 
groves and mounds, in holy places and palings, then sacrificed 
they to the heathen gods their sons and daughters and their 
cattle, with meat and drink. Adam of Bremen reports how 
a Christian had seen at Upsala seventy-two dead bodies of 
immolated men and animals hanging in the sacred grove 
of the temple at Upsala, which shone with gold, and in the 
interior of which were set up the images of Odin, Thor, and 
Freya.° 
Now in regard to this saga it will be seen that Thiodwolf’s 
verses do not say anything about Olaf having been burnt 
alive, but merely report the burning of his body on the shore 
of the lake, as was usual in the case of all royal funerals. 
The ‘ Historia Norvegiz’ distinctly tells us that he died full 
of years in Sweden, and says nothing about his tragical end 
as reported in the Ynglinga Saga. Its words are, ‘Olavus 
diu et pacifice functus regno, plenus dierum obiit in Suecia.’ * 
1 i.e, the fire. 
2 z.e. the fire; Forniot was the father of Logi fire. 
% Vigfusson and Yorke-Powell, Corpus, etc. i. 249. 
* Aal’s Snorri, note to chap. xlvi. 
5 Geijer, 34. 
* See Storm, of. cit. 110. 
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Hauk Erlendson also says that Olaf ruled over Wermeland till 
his old age; nor does he say anything about his having been 
sacrificed.'! Olaf Tretelia, as king of Wermeland, is mentioned 
in Egils Saga,? one of the most important and earliest of 
the Sagas. He is also named in the ‘ Langfedgatal ’ as the 
son of Ingiald Illradi, while an ‘Olavus Wermorum regulus’ is 
mentioned by Saxo’; but, as usual with him in connection 
with names from heroic times, and in a story full of anachron- 
isms. As the tale is quaint it may not be inappropriate 
to interpolate it here. It is introduced to show the prowess of 
Olo, whom he makes the son of Sigurd by a sister of Harald 
Hildetand, and assigns him a special ré/e during the latter's 
reign. Jnter alia, he says that at that time the insolent — 
indulgence of the brothers Scatus and Hiallus had reached 
such a point of wantonness, that they took virgins of remark- 
able beauty away from their parents and violated them. It 
came about that, intending to carry off Esa, daughter of 
Olavus (¢.e. Olaf), the ruler of the Wermit, they announced to 
her father that, if he was unwilling for her to submit to 
their desires, he must fight them, either personally or by means 
of some champion, in defence of his child. When Olo heard 
this, rejoicing in the opportunity of fighting, he went to the 
house of Olavus, having first borrowed a rustic dress as a 
disguise. As he was sitting among those at the end of the 
table, seeing the distress of the king’s family, he entered into 
conversation with his son, and inquired why the rest looked 
so sad. The latter told him that, unless some defender 
speedily intervened, his sister's chastity would be violated by 
some very formidable warriors. Olo then inquired further 
what reward would be given to the man who should risk his 
life for the virgin. Olavus, being pressed by his son on this 
point, answered that his daughter would be ceded to the 
champion, an answer which greatly roused Olo’s desire to 
hazard the danger. The maiden, however, used always to 
examine the faces of her father’s guests near at hand atten- 
tively with a light, in order that she might form a better idea 
1 Munch, ii. 106, note 2. ? Storm, of. cit, 110. ® Op. cit. i. 370. 
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of their manners and dress. It is also believed that she could 
discriminate, from the lineaments of the countenance, the 
stock of those she examined, and, by mere sagacity of 
sight, distinguish whether a person was of high descent 
or no. 

When she drew near to Olo, who, as we have seen, was dis- 
guised, she viewed him with a very searching examination, was 
seized with horror at the unwonted expression of his eyes, and 
fell down almost insensible. When her strength gradually 
returned and her spirit revived, she again tried to examine 
the youth, but again fell down and lay as if insensible. She 
tried again a third time to raise her closed and downcast eyes. 
Not only her eyes but her feet also failed, and she again sud- 
denly fell. When Olavus saw this he asked why she had 
thus thrice fallen. She replied that she was struck with 
horror at the truculent expression of the stranger; while 
she asserted that he was of royal descent, and that if he 
prevented the ravishers from carrying out their purpose he 
was quite worthy of her embraces. Olo, who had his face 
muffled up with a woollen wrapper, was now requested by all 
to put aside this veil and let them see his face. Thereupon, 
he, having bidden them all to be more cheerful and to lay 
aside their grief, uncovered his face and drew the eyes of all 
upon him in admiration of his remarkable beauty—for he 
had yellow shining hair. He took care, however, to keep his 
eyes concealed by his eyelids, lest they should strike fear into 
the beholders. The guests were so elated that they danced, 
and the courtiers leaped with joy. In this way the kindly 
promise of our guest drove away the common fear of all. In 
the midst of these proceedings Hiallus and Scatus came up 
with ten slaves as if to carry off the maiden straightway. This 
threw everything into tumult and confusion. They challenged 
the king to fight, or surrender his daughter ; but Olo at once 
stopped their boasting by accepting the challenge, making one 
condition only, that no combatant should approach another 
behind, but that they should only fight face to face. He 
succeeded in slaying the twelve with his sword named Lagthi, 
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and thus accomplished a unique exploit. The place where 
the fight took place was an island which stood in the middle 
of a marsh, and not far from it, says Saxo, is a village which 
has a memento of this struggle, bearing conjointly the names 
of the brothers Hiallus and Scatus. Olo now married the 
maiden, and by her had a son Omund.' This story, like 
many others in Saxo, is full of anachronism. Sniallus and 
Hiallus (Sniallr and Hiallr) are mentioned in the ‘ Man- 
tissa’ appended to the ‘ Landnama-bok’ as the sons of King 
Vatnar, and are made contemporaries, not of Harald Hilde- 
tand, but of Harald Hardrada.? They are also named in the 
history of King Half.* Alf was one of the early kings of 
Upsala.‘ 

The Saga reported by Saxo must be treated, like his other 
tales, as another instance where he has fathered some famous 
heroic tale upon well-known names. At all events, the fact 
that he associates his Olaf, the petty king of the Wermii, 
with figures of the mythical cycle, and that his chronology is 
entirely arbitrary, is not enough to remit the story told in the 
Ynglinga to the land of mere legend ; for we must remember 
that Thiodwolf lived well within the reach of a lively tradition 
about Olaf Tretelia. To continue our story :— 

‘Those of the Swedes who had more understanding found 
that the dear times proceeded from there being a greater 
number of people on the land than it could support, and that 
the king could not be blamed for this. They took the reso- 
lution, therefore, to cross the Eida forest with all their men.’ 
This was the Eydaskog, already named, which protected the 
marches of Sweden and Norway. ‘The emigrants, having 
crossed the forest, arrived unexpectedly in the district of 
Soloer, where they put to death King Solve, and took his 
grandson, Olaf the Tree-feller’s son, Halfdane Huitbein, who 
had been brought up there, prisoner. They made him their 
king. He thereupon subdued Soloer.’* 

We are told in the fiftieth chapter of the same Saga that 


' Saxo, ed. Miiller, 370-72. 2 Op. cit. 388. 
® Fornald, Ségur, ii. 28. See Note Uberiores to Miiller’s Saxo, 215-16. 
* Ynglinga, xxiv, Td. xlviii. 
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Olaf’s other son, Ingiald, succeeded his father in Wermeland, 
and the real story seems to be that the revolution which had 
taken place at Upsala, by which the old royal stock there was 
driven out, led, as is very natural, to a very considerable 
migration, voluntary or otherwise. The emigrants followed 
the steps of their expatriated chiefs westward to Wermeland. 
Finding no elbow-room there, they left Ingiald in charge of 
that province which had been his father’s, and went onward 
across the forest to join Halfdane Huitbeinin Soloer. Hauk 
Erlendson, in his account of the Upland Kings, says nothing 
of Halfdane having killed King Solve, nor of the Swedish 
expedition to Soloer, but merely that he succeeded his 
grandfather there; and it may be that the account in the 
Ynglinga has been to this extent coloured. 

Halfdane Huitbein, says the Ynglinga, became a great 
king. He married Asa, a daughter of Eystein the Severe, 
king of the Uplands, by whom he had two sons, Eystein and 
Gudrod.' Munch, who is disposed, as I think, capriciously 
to question the connection of Olaf Tretelia with the stock of 
the Westfold kings, says of Halfdane Huitbein that his his- 
torical existence is not to be doubted.? He is made the son 
of Olaf Tretelia in the ‘ Langfedgatal,’ and in Hauk Erlend- 
son’s account of the Upland chiefs. The ‘ Landnama-bok’ 
makes Halfdane Huitbein the ancestor of the famous king of 
Dublin, Olaf the White.’ 

Halfdane’s father-in-law, Eystein the Great, was apparently 
a much more important figure than has generally been sup- 
posed. As we shall see presently, a large part of the various 
districts peopled by the Rauma clan were united in obeying 
a common code of laws known as the Ejidsivathing. There is 
strong reason for supposing that’ at this time they were sub- 
ject to Eystein the Great, for we presently find Eystein’s sons 
and grandson having a fierce struggle with the descendants of 
Halfdane for the districts which he had appropriated ; among 
which we are expressly told was Hedemark, where Eystein 
had his court. I hold, therefore, that Eystein at this time 

Ynglinga, xlix. 2 Op. cit. ii. 107. Of. cit. 106. 
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ruled over the various fertile districts at the head of the 
Christiania fiord, including Hedemark, Thoten, Raumariki, 
Hadeland, Ringariki, &c. In addition to this he also made 
a famous conquest west of the Dovrefelds, which is described 
in the thirteenth chapter of Hakon the Good’s Saga; and it 
would seem that he laid scatt, or taxes, upon several of the 
districts there. I hope to say more of him and his conquests 
on another occasion. At present it will suffice to call atten- 
tion to the wide district over which he ruled, and to the neg- 
lect which inquirers have shown him. During his life Half- 
dane doubtless remained quiet, and it was probably on his 
death that his career of conquest began. His heritage in the 
district of Soloer took its name no doubt from the widely 
spread Rauma clan. Munch says it also occupied Hede- 
mark, Thoten and its tributary valleys, and, above all, the 
whole southern open part of the so-called Eastlands, the district 
about the Christiania fiord, Ringariki, Hadeland, &c. It is 
not our purpose to enter into details about the Rauma people 
on this occasion, and it will suffice to say that a large part of 
their territory would seem, at the time we are writing about, 
to have been subject to Eystein the Great, who had his seat 
in Hedemark, and who was probably the overchief over the 
surrounding districts, including perhaps also Soloer. Halfdane 
Huitbein’s heritage in the latter district was doubtless too 
narrow for the Swedish emigrants who had joined him from 
Upsala, who were probably among the most martial of his 
countrymen, and ready enough to assist an adventurous chief- 
tain. We are told that he proceeded with his army to 
Raumariki, which he plundered and subdued.' 

Raumariki lay west of Soloer, and formed with it the 
Rauma fylki, the two being only separated by the river 
Glommen. It was doubtless settled from an early date, and 
it is probable that the original people of Soloer came thence. 

In addition to Raumariki, Halfdane subdued a great part 
of Hedemark, Thoten, Hadeland, and much of Westfold.? 
Hedemark is the district north of Raumariki, and bounded on 
Ynglinga, xlviii. Td, xlix, 
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the east and west by the Glommen and the Vormen, the river 
of Gudbrandsdal. Its name shows it was a frontier district. 
Thoten, the modern Toten, was bounded on the east by the 
Miosa Lake and the Vormen, which separated it from 
Hedemark, on the south by Raumariki, and on the north 
by Hedemark. Hadeland was situated immediately to the 
south-west of Thoten, and traversed by the Rands fiord. 
Hadeland, or Hadaland, according to the Sagas, was so 
named from one of the grandsons of the mythical Nor, called 
Haud, or Héd, and, according to an obscure Saga, he lived at 
a place in Thingelstad Sogn, near which there is still a mound 
known as Kongshaug.! 

These various districts, as I believe, were virtually con- 
quered by Halfdane from his own brothers-in-law, the sons of 
Eystein the Great of the Uplands. They did not include all 
his kingdom, however. 

In chapter xxxvii. of the Ynglinga Saga, we are told that 
Eystein, Halfdane’s son, married Hilda, daughter of Eric 
Agnarson, who was king in Westfold. King Eric died during 
Halfdane’s life, whereupon Halfdane and his son took posses- 
sion of Westfold. 

The story shews that Halfdane only acquired Westfold in 
his old age, at all events after his son’s marriage. 

The district of Westfold is thus described in a work en- 
titled ‘ Regesta Geographica in scriptis Islandorum, etc.,’ cur. 
Soc. reg. Antiquar™. Sept™., vol. xii. (Hafniz, 1846). West- 
fold is the part of Norway bordering on the Christiania fiord. 
It was bounded on the east by Vingulmark and Fiordis, on 
the west by Grénaland, or Grénafulki, and on the north by 
Ringarikia, and in ancient days comprehended, beside the 
modern governments of Yarlsbergen and Laurvigen, and the 
districts bordering these on the north, namely, the parishes of 
Sandveren, Ekeren, and Liericum. Westfold was divided into 
two parts, Upsio (Ofsi or Upsi), and Westmare, the former in 
the north, the latter in the south, and near the sea. Tunsberg, 
the most ancient emporium of Norway, was situated there.’ ? 

' Aal, p. 34, note. ? Kruse Chron. Nort., 69, 70. 
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Munch argues that the early inhabitants of Westfold 
belonged to the same Rauma clan as the folk in the neigh- 

bouring gaus.' The famous code known as Ejidsivathing’s 

law had authority there as elsewhere in the country of 
the Raumas,? and it would naturally have formed part of 
Eystein the Great’s dominions, and probably did of those of 
his ancestors ; but at this time we are told in the Ynglinga 

that Eric, who was king in Westfold, was the son of Agnar, 

who was the son of Sigtryg, king in Vendil. The question 

then arises, where was this Vend, or Wend, district. Some have 

suggested Vingulmark ; but this is quite out of the question : 

Vingulmark is always so called in the Heimskringla, and it 

was ruled by quite a different set of kings. There is no 
place in Norway or Sweden answering to the name, and we 

must cross over the water to Jutland to find it. There we 
shall find that its northern part, north of the Limfiord is still 
called Wendsyssel ; Syssel or Sysla being a well-known early 
Norse land-division, of which several examples may be found 
in Aal’s map; the inhabitants call it Vendilsbyggiar. There 

can be small doubt that this is the Vendil referred to as the 
homeland of the early Westfold kings. This is made tolerably 
clear on turning to the thirty-first chapter of the Ynglinga 
Saga, where we read how when King Frode of Denmark was 
away from home, Ottar, the ruler at Upsala, set sail for Den- 
mark and wasted the land. Jnter alia, he sailed north about 
to Jutland, entered the Limfiord, and plundered in Vendil. 
The Danes collected an armament ; a battle was fought in the 
Limfiord ; Ottar was killed, and his body given to the wild 
beasts and ravens. The victors then made the figure of a 
crow in wood, sent it to Sweden, saying he was no better 
than that, whence he was called Ottar Vendilcrow. In 
Thiodwolf’s verse, which is appended to the notice of this 
Ottar, Vendsyssel is replaced by Vendili. 

There can be no doubt, then, that, according to the Yng- 
linga Saga, Westfold, for some time before Halfdane Huitbein’s 
taking possession of it, was ruled by a dynasty which came 

1 Op. cit. i. 104. 2 Jd. ii. 168. * Ynglinga, xxxi. and Aal’s note. 
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from Jutland, and which had authority probably on both 
sides of the water. This introduces some curious subjects of 
speculation. Such a dynasty was no doubt an intrusive one. 
The authority it exercised in Jutland as well as Westfold 
probably led to a more important claim of similar authority 
somewhat later, as we shall see. In addition to his other 
possessions already named, we are told that Halfdane, on the 
death of his brother Ingiald, took possession of Wermeland, 
imposed scatt, or taxes, upon it, and placed iarls there as long 
-as he lived. 

Thiodwolf tells us Halfdane lived to be an old man, and 
that he died in his bed at Thoten, whence his body was 
transported to Westfold, and that it was laid at Skaereid, 
near Skirings-hall.'. Hauk Erlendson, who here contradicts 
Thiodwolf, and is not therefore of any value, says he was 
buried at Thoten. 

I will now extract some phrases from Jacob Aal about 
the famous site at Skirings-hall. It has been the subject of 
much debate, and has been fixed in several positions, as in 
Bohuslan, in Skane, in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, and 
even in Prussia, notwithstanding that Snorri and the authors 
of the Sogubrot and the Fagrskinna put it in Westfold. 
Aal says that in the fifteenth century the name survived as 
the name of the district forming the parish of Tidlling in the 
bailiwick of Laurvig.2 The Sogubrot tells us that a great 
temple once stood there. This temple Munch suggests was 
built by Halfdane and his son Eystein, who also probably in- 
troduced the worship of Freia, the special divinity of the 
Ynglings, from Upsala. He adds that not far from the sea, 
on an open place in this district, is the old church of Thioling 
(or Tidlling), formerly called Thiodalyng—z.e. Thioda lyng, the 
people’s heath. On this open place are still the remains of a 
stone circle, which was probably connected with some great 
Thing, or meeting-place for law-making ; not far off is another 
and smaller circle. The church doubtless marks the site of the 


' Ynglinga Saga, xlix. * /¢. ed, Aal, xlix. note. * Of. cit. ii. 75. 
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former heathen temple, and the open place is where the great 
gathering of the people of Viken took place.' 

Close by Thioling, is a field containing a number of mounds, 
where many antiquities have been found,? no doubt marking 
the site of an early cemetery. Somewhat to the west was the 
royal seat of Geirstad (now Gierrestad), to which we shall revert 
presently. Besides being a famous religious and political 
meeting-place, Skirings-hall was also a noted staple or market, 
and this was why it was probably visited by the famous navi- 
gator Othere, or Ottar, in the ninth century, whose story has 
been written by King Alfred. From its repute as a market 
came, no doubt, the fact that the name ‘ Kaupangr,’ zc. trade 
mart, is still applied to two farms on the so-called Vigs Fiord. 
The Vigs Fiord and Sande Fiord were formerly united by a 
creek running from Siaugaristra (now Sygrist) and Eid ( Eidet). 
This creek made Skaerid, near Skirings-hall (where Halfdane 
was buried, the name is a variant of Saereid), then an island. 
It is now a peninsula called Lande, separating the two 
fiords. Close by, again, is an island which in the Red Book, 
dating from the end of the fourteenth century, was called 
Thorsoy, ze. Thor's island. The mart at Skirings-hall was 
doubtless supplanted by that at Tunsberg.* With Schlesvig, 
in Jutland, Skirings-hall formed a twin haven, where the mer- 
cantile world of the North met, and where doubtless at special 
times fairs on a large scale were held. At Skirings-hall, as 
Munch says, no doubt there met traders from widely separ- 
ated districts, Helgelanders and Prussians, Thrénders, Saxons, 
and Wends, Danes and Swedes. There were exchanged, 
cordage made of walrus hide, and peltries from the far North, 
amber from Prussia, costly stuffs from Greece and the East, 
Byzantine and Arabic money, bangles and brooches of silver, 
and richly decorated armour and weapons. Let us now go 
on again with our story. 

As Halfdane was an old man when he died, and was the 
successor of Olaf, the rival of Ivar Vidfame, it is almost 


1 Munch, ii. 159. 2 Jd. 141, note. 
3 See Bosworth’s edition, 46, note 53. * Snorri ed. Aal, of. cit. xlix. note. 
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certain that he was the contemporary of Ivar’s successor, 
Harald Hildetand, who ruled both at Upsala and also at 
Lethra. His territory was, as we have seen, a very consider- 
able one, although even at the head of the Christiania Sound 
there were districts, like Vingulmark and Ringariki, which 
had their own chiefs and were independent of him. Never- 
theless, as compared with them and other so-called gau kings, 
his domain was an extensive one, and, as the representative 
of the senior line of the Yngling race, he no doubt had, 
further, a prestige far surpassing theirs. 

By Asa, his wife, already named, Halfdane Huitbein had 
two sons, Eystein and Gudrod. The former, as we have seen, 
married the daughter and heiress of Eric, the ruler of Westfold ; 
while Gudrod, according to the Ynglinga, married Alfhild, 
a daughter of King Alfarin of Altheim, a string of assonant 
names showing it to be artificial, With her, we are told, he 
got half of Vingulmark. To him we shall return presently. 

Let us for the moment limit ourselves to Eystein. We are 
told he succeeded his father in Raumariki and Westfold. 
This phrase doubtless includes his father’s other dominions. 
We have seen that it is probable that Eystein’s father was 
the contemporary of Harald Hildetand, like whom he lived 
to a great age. It is equally probable, therefore, a priori, 
that Eystein was the contemporary of Sigurd Ring, and the 
Sagas in fact bring the two into contact. 

Arngrim Jonsson, who, in 1596, published a well-known 
work entitled ‘Regum Danorum fragmenta ex vetustissimis 
Norvegorum commeniariis historicis sive mavis Islandorum, 
translata,’ has a very curious fragment on the death of Sigurd 
Ring, which Dr. Vigfusson says is evidently taken from 
another manuscript of the Skioldunga than that from which 
the Sogubrot comes. This fragment enables us to com- 
plete the incident at the close of the ordinary version of the 
Sogubrot. In the latter we read that ‘when Sigurd Ring 
was very old, he happened to be in West Gothland in autumn, 
dispensing justice among his people, when the sons of King 
Gandalf—z.e. his brothers-in-law—went to ask his assistance 
against King Eystein of Westfold. At this time the sacrifices 
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were being offered at Skirings-hall, which it was the custom for 
the people of all Viken to celebrate there.’ At this point the 
‘ Sogubrot’ breaks off. The fragment preserved by Arngrim, 
which is translated into Latin, tells us that on the death of 
his wife Alfhilda, the mother of Ragnar Lodbrog, Sigurd 
determined to find himself a fresh wife. Having, therefore, 
set out from his province of Vettro Gotia (7c. West Goth- 
land), he went to Skirings-hall, in Vikia (ze. Viken), in Norway, 
to attend the solemn sacrifices which were at that time being 
carried on there, and there saw a beautiful maiden named 
Alfsol, daughter of Alf, king of Vendil, and having seen her 
was determined to secure her, notwithstanding that the gods 
were unwilling. She had two brothers, named Alf and Inguo, 
from whom Sigurd asked their sister in marriage. They 
refused to give the young maiden to the old greybeard. 
Sigurd was enraged that he, such a great king, should be thus 
thwarted by the sons of a petty chief. He threatened them 
with war, but, on account of the solemn sacrifices then going 
on, had to postpone his vengeance. Presently he prepared an 
armament to punish them ; and, as they were too weak to 
resist him, they gave their sister poison. In the struggle 
which ensued they were both killed. Sigurd Ring himself, 
however, was so badly wounded in the struggle that his end 
was clearly seen. He ordered the bodies of the two brothers 
to be put in a ship, which he himself mounted, and lay down 
in the poop with the corpse of the beautiful Alfsol. The 
ship was charged with inflammable matter, it was set on fire, 
and he held the rudder himself as the wind blew it out to 
sea. The crowd on the strand was greatly moved that he, 
the author of so many crimes and the master of so many 
kingdoms, preferred to visit Odin with regal pomp, after the 
fashion of his ancestors, rather than pass away into senile 
imbecility. Before setting sail he had made himself a mound 
on the strand as a memorial of himself. This was called 
Ringshaug. Munch says a place called Ringshaug is still to 
be found in the parish of Slagn, north of Tunsberg.' 


' Vigfusson, Sturlunga Saga, Prolegomena, xc. note. Munch, of. cit. ii. 81 
and 82, notes. 
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If Sigurd be the Sigifrodus of the Frank Chronicles, as 
has been often argued, and as we have a strong conviction, 
we may place his death approximately about the year 800. 
He is last mentioned dy name by Eginhardt, in the year 
798 ; while in 814 we meet with his successor Godfred, as king 
of the Danes. 

Let us now try and continue our story. I would tenta- 
tively suggest as probable that Eystein, against whom Sigurd 
Ring went to war in his last days, did not long survive his 
rival, but died very shortly after. We will now set down 
what the Ynglinga Saga has to tell of him. It tells us that 
in his time ‘there lived at Varna a king named Skiold, who 
was a great warlock. King Eystein went with some war- 
ships to Varna, and plundered there, carrying away what he 
could of clothes and other valuables, and of peasants’ stock, 
and killing cattle on the strand for provision, and then went 
off. King Skiold came to the strand with his army just as 
Eystein was at such a distance over the fiord that King Skiold 
could only see his sails. Then he took his cloak, waved it, 
and blew into it. King Eystein was sitting at the helm as 
they sailed within the Iarl Isles, and another ship was sailing 
at the side of his, when there came a stroke of a wave, by 
which the boom of the other ship struck the king and threw 
him overboard, which proved his death. His men fished up 
his body, and it was carried into Borro, where a mound was 
thrown over it upon a cleared field out towards the sea at 
Vodle.”! 

In regard to the various localities mentioned in this 
notice, the name Varna, Vaurno, or V6rno, denoted in early 
times not only the farm Vaerno, but comprised the two 
ecclesiastical districts of Rygge and Mosse, as far as Kambo, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Joeloen. As early’ as the 
thirteenth century the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
built a hospital at Varna. Munch says this foundation is 
still called Waerne.? The Earl’s Island, or Iarlsoy, is on the 
opposite side of the Christiania fiord in Vingulmark. It 

? Ynglinga Saga, li. 2 Of. cit, ii. 138, note I. 
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is now called Jaerso, near Tunsberg. Borro, or Borra, now 
called Borre, is situated about a Norwegian mile north of 
Tunsberg. Vadle is now called Vold, and is a farm near the 
fiord, close to Borre, where the mounds of Eystein and his 
son still remain.' 

On Eystein’s death he was succeeded by his son Halfdane, 
known as the Mild, and the Bad Entertainer. This was 
because, although he was lavish in giving his men gold, which 
he distributed to them as profusely as other kings did silver, 
yet he starved them in their diet. We are told he was a 
great warrior, who had been on viking cruises and had col- 
lected great property.* Munch suggests that he was the same 
Halfdane who was sent as his envoy by King Sigfred (i. 
Sigurd Ring) in 807 to the Frank emperor, an incident we 
discussed in a former paper; but this is very improbable. 
The kings of Westfold and their descendants were at deadly 
issue with the Scioldung family, and were not their familiars. 
Again, as we showed, the envoy Halfdane was probably the 
Halfdane who was father of Harald Klak, and, if so, was him- 
self the son of another Harald, and, as I have argued, was the 
son of Harold Hi:ldeland. The Ynglinga Saga tells us 
Halfdane was married to Hlif, a daughter of King Dag of 
Westmor. A Dagr lifski is named in the Sogubrot as one 
of Harald Hildetand’s supporters at the battle of Bravalla. 
He is named Dahar Grenski by Saxo, being probably so 
named from Grenland, a district of Norway bordering upon 
Westmare and Westfold. Munch suggests that this hero of 
the great fight in Bra vik was the father-in-law of Halfdane 
the Mild.’ 

Halfdane’s chief residence, where he also died, was Holt, in 
Westfold, which is apparently represented by a farm lying a 
Norwegian mile south-west of Tunsberg, now called Andholt, 
but in a document of the year 1427 Aderholt or Adrholt, and 
which was probably originally known merely as Holt. . 

The Ynglinga Saga tells us Halfdane the Mild was suc- 
ceeded by ‘ Gudrod, Halfdane’s son,’ which, as we tried to show 

' Snorri li. Aal’s Notes. 2 Za. iii. * Op. cit. 77, note 4. 
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in a former paper, means the son of Halfdane Whitefoot, and 
a brother of Eystein, and not ason of Halfdanethe Mild. We 
are expressly told that Halfdane Whitefoot had two sons, 
Eystein and Gudrod. 

The Ynglinga Saga gives Gudrod the surname of Mikillati 
(z.e. the Magnificent), also Veidekonge (z.c. the Hunter); the 
latter name also occurs in the ‘ Historia Norvegiz,’ where he is 
called ‘Gunthodus rex Venator,’' some reminiscence, probably, 
of his fame as a sportsman. It is curious that the Monk of St. 
Gallen, in reporting the death of Godfred, which he, strangely 
enough, states took place on the river Mosel during his invasion 
of the Empire, says further that he was killed by his son, 
when about to release a duck from a falcon, in revenge for the 
wrong he had done his mother in taking another wife? In 
the ‘ Langfedgatal’ Gudrod is surnamed Gofuglati (ze. the 
Magnanimous).* In several of the genealogies he is styled 
hin Giafmildi (ze. the Very Beneficent). In the ‘ Mantissa,’ or 
supplement to the ‘Landnama,’ he is called Gudraud (or 
Gudmund) Leoma (zz. Splendoris).4 These various synonyms 
are evidence of the important position he filled. 

His history has already occupied us at some length in 
two former papers, where we identified him with the Godfred 
who was the powerful contemporary and rival of Charlemagne 
in these northern parts. This identification seems to be in 
every way reasonable as a tentative hypothesis. The main 
position is in no sense mine, having been long ago suggested 
by others, while it has received the confirmation of such good 
inquirers as Munch and Storm. In addition to the facts quoted 
in a former paper,” I would mention the remarkable one that 
Godfred is not named at all in the Frankish Annals from 
804-808, which it is almost impossible to explain if he had 
his home in Denmark, but is amply-explained if he was 
living in his Northern home in far away Westfold.® 
On the other hand, I must withdraw the argument, founded 


' Munch, ii. 150, note 2. 2 Pertz, ii. 757-, Kruse, 56. 
* Kruse, 455. * Of. cit. ed. 1774, p. 385. 
5 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., vi. 18, 174-181. * Munch, ii. 150. 
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on a story from Saxo, about Godfred, which I abstracted in a 
former paper,' and which refers to his adventure with Refo. 
This story has, I think, been shown by Miiller, in his Mote 
Uberiores to Saxo, to have been transferred to Godfred the 
Danish king from another Godfred altogether, for the Saga 
occurs in an Icelandic recension? As Miiller says, Saxo’s 
very narrative shows it is an epitome. In the first place, 
two Thylenses, Bero and Refo, are mentioned by him as 
taking part in the adventure; but Bero speedily disappears 
from the scene altogether, and Ulvo is introduced without 
warning as if he had been already described. Nor does Saxo 
explain how the quarrel arose between Refo and Goto, his 
former benefactor, which led to his carrying off his daughter. 
In the much longer Icelandic legend the story is more con- 
sistent. According to this account, Refo, or Grafa Ref, who 
was the son of a rich Norwegian peasant, born on an island in 
the north of Norway called Jadria, spent his youth in great 
squalor and indolence. Being scolded by his father, he 
expressed his willingness to leave home if he might take with 
him the thing his father most valued. To this the father 
consented, and he accordingly led away an ox whose horns 
had been decorated by his father with gold and silver and 
been united by a silver ring. This ox he took as a present 
to Nerio, or Nerius, iarl of the Uplands, a prudent, but very 
firm person, who was his father’s patron. Nerio accepted the 
gift, and presented him in return with a becoming garment, 
and also with a gilt shield. Refo having observed that Nerio 
directly after repented of having parted with such a rich 
shield, he willingly returned it again. Nerio was pleased at 
this, and gave Refo a touchstone (coticu/a), and bade him go 
to Gautric, or Gotric, king of Gothland, who, after the death 
of his beloved wife, was accustomed to assuage his sorrow by 
hawking. He was to seize the opportunity when the king 
was sitting alone on the mound and was looking for stones 
with which to excite the hawks, when he was to slip the 
touchstone into his hand. Refo duly performed his task and 


1 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., vi. 177-178. ? Fornald, Sigur, iii. 40-53. 
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slipped the stone into the king’s hand, who, in return, gave 
him a golden bracelet. Refo now returned to Nerio, and 
spent the winter with him. Again, on his persuasion, he went 
to Ella, king of England, and presented him with the bracelet. 
Ella, in return, gave him a ship laden with merchandize 
and furnished with sailors, and, in addition, gave him two 
(Melitzan ?) young dogs, which Refo gave to Rolf Krak, who 
repaid him with the gift of a laden ship, as well as a helmet 
and corslet of singular fabric. The helmet and corslet he pre- 
sented to Olav, a sea-king who had command of eighty ships, 
and who offered in return to let Refo have the use of them on 
some occasion. Having put himself at the head of these, he 
set out against King Gotric, to whose generosity he owed his 
subsequent good fortune, and compelled him to adopt him as 
his son-in-law. Nerio, by whose counsel Refo had acted in 
these matters, now deemed that he had in some measure 
repaid him for the ox he had given him. This Saga agrees 
with the story told by Saxo on the names of two of its chief 
actors, Gotric and Refo. Saxo could not well introduce Rolf 
Krak, king of Denmark, nor Nerio, chief of the Uplands, into 
his story without making it incredible, and in appropriating 
the story he had to make some sacrifices to consistency, and 
he apparently converted the name of Nero or Nerio into 
Bero,' some of the incidents in Saxo’s narrative, and its 
terminating phrase about Refo’s journey to Sweden, proving, 
perhaps, that he had before him a more perfect copy of 
the Saga in some respects than is extant in the Icelandic copy. 
The story is quite a fabulous one, and full of anachronisms, 
Rolf Krak and Ella, king of England (¢.c. of Northumbria), 
being brought into contact. Ella seems to have been a 
generic name for English kings among some Icelandic Saga- 
tellers, and its occurrence causes some difficulty, as is well 
known, in explaining the Sagas about Ragnar Lodbrog. 
Saxo, as I mentioned in a previous paper,’ tells us that 
when Godfred exacted tribute from the Frisians, he made them 


' Miiller, Saxo Grammaticus, Nota Uberiores, 248-250. 
2 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., vii. 2. 
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throw their money into the hollow of a shield, and guessed 
from the sound whether it was good coin or no. Miiller 
throws some light on this story by some rather ghastly fea- 
tures of the old laws of the North in reference to compounding 
for punishment ; thus he tells us how, by the law of Sialand,' 
two pieces of money drer were to be paid in the case of 
wounding for each bone out of the wound which made a 
sound when thrown into the hollow of a shield. (‘ Hwaert 
ben i mullugh skiaelder thaer botaes twa orae forae.’) This 
almost incredible provision is repealed in the Friesic laws? in 
the following words:—‘Si ossa de vulnere exierint tante 
magnitudinis, ut in scutum jactum XII. pedum spatio dis- 
tante homine posset audiri, unum ter IV. solid. componat, 
aliud ter duobus, tertium ter uno solido.’ The same occurs 
again in the Ripuarian Code, tit. Ixx. § 1.5 What was true 
of bones was transferred to the coin paid in Saxo’s narrative, 
and perhaps also in the popular traditions which had reached 
him. In the law just cited, the person testing the sound was 
to stand twelve feet off. In Saxo’s narrative this has grown 
greatly, for he tells us Godfred had a building erected 240 
feet long, containing twelve rooms of equal size, in the inner- 
most of which sat the royal tax-collector, while the shield 
was placed in the one at the other end of the building. Saxo 
also tells us that when Godfred conquered the Saxon chiefs 
(which, as we have seen, is an unwarranted assertion) he im- 
posed a tribute of a hundred white horses, which were to be 
paid on the accession of each king. Miiller explains that in 
the middle ages it was customary to use white horses in 
solemn processions, as when homage was done; and that it 
is not improbable some Saxon chiefs may have done homage 
to him, and offered him a present of white horses.‘ 

Let us now return to Gudrod, or Godfred. From his 
nephew he inherited Westfold, and probably also Westmare, 
the latter of which Halfdane the Mild probably acquired with 
his wife. It is certainly found in the possession of Godfred’s 
1 Lib. ii. cap. 39. ? Ed. Gaertner. Addit. Sapient. tit. iii, § 24. 

® See Miiller, of. cit. 251. * Op. cit. 251. 
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sons and grandson, and yet we are nowhere expressly told 
how they came by it. By his marriage with Alfhild, the 
daughter of King Alfarin of Alfheim, Gudrod obtained one 
half of Vingulmark—probably that portion of it west of the 
Christiania fiord. Alfheim, the country ruled by his father- 
in-law, included in the oldest times the tract bounded by the 
rivers Raum Elf (Glommen) and the Gaut Elf (Géta Elven), 
and therefore included the modern province of Bohuslan as 
well as the amts, or districts, of Agerhus and Smaalehnenes.! 
Vinguimark was doubtless, as its name implies, in early times 
a frontier district. It enclosed the Folden fiord, or Christiania 
fiord, on the east, north, and north-west, forming a wedge 
which separated Westfold from Alfheim. At the time we 
are writing it was apparently subject to the rulers of Alfheim, 
of which it, in fact, formed a part. 

Gudrod sent envoys to propose for the hand of Asa, the 
daughter of King Harald Redbeard of Agder. He declined 
the match ; whereupon Gudrod took his ships to Agder, landed 
unexpectedly, and fought a battle with Harald’s men and 
defeated them, killing both Harald and his son Gyrder, and 
carried off Asa, by whom he had a son named Halfdane. 
Agder, or Egda-fylki is an interesting coast district of Norway, 
stretching from Rygiarbit in the east, as far as the small 
stream Sira in the west, and divided by the Ottradalr into 
East and West Agder. It forms the sea face of the southern 
part of the Dovrefeld, and was subject, with the more western 
fylkis, to a special code of laws, known as the Gulathing’s 
law, which were enacted at Gulathing in North Hordaland. 

Gudrod’s Norwegian possessions stretched from the 
modern Follo, along the shores of the Christiania fiord, as far 
as the Miosa lake and the Rands fiord ; thence directly south 
as far as Rygiarbit. They probably reached eastward as far as 
Soloer and Wermeland ; but, if our contention be right, he 
acquired, in addition to this considerable district in Norway, a 
large heritage elsewhere, namely in Denmark. We have 
already explained our reading of the evidence in a former 

Aal, Heimskringla, lii. note. 
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paper, and will now only recapitulate. After the battle of 
Bravalla, Sigurd Ring was probably acknowledged as supreme 
‘Imperator’ in Scandinavia. We have identified him with 
the Sigifrodus mentioned in the Frank Annals at the end of 
the eighth century. The date of the death of Sigurd Ring is 
of course nowhere given us. If he be the same person as the 
Sigifrodus of the Frank Annals, as many inquirers have sug- 
gested, we may say only that he occurs in history for the last 
time in the year 798, when he is mentioned by Eginhardt. 
The Bravalla fight is dated hypothetically by Kunik about 
the year 775, and we may take it roughly as a tentative hypo- 
thesis that he ruled from about 775 to 800 over the Northern 
lands: his authority being that of an imperator rather than 
of a king, his great victory having no doubt prostrated all 
rivals. He left, according to all the authorities, an only son, 
Ragnar Lodbrog, whose story is one of the great enigmas of 
Northern inquirers. At present we have nothing more to say 
of him than that he probably succeeded to only a small part 
of his father’s kingdoms, and became, not a great territorial 
ruler, but a great Viking. 

Harald Hildetand left sons. One of them, Eystein, be- 
came king at Upsala, and in the Saga of Ragnar Lodbrog the 
latter is made to have a struggle with him. In the Icelandic 
genealogies we have one of the famous families in the island 
—namely, that of Oddawerya, to which the historian Saemund 
frode belonged—derived from another son of Harald Hilde- 
tand. Thuswe read Harald Hildetand was the father of Thrond 
the Old, father of Thorolf Waagunef, father of Ordlokaar, 
father of Wermund, father of Aewar, father of Walgar, father 
of Rafn, who first migrated to Iceland, who was the father of 
Yorund, the father of Swart, the father of Lodmund, father 
of Sigfus, the father of Saemund.' A third son, as we have 
argued elsewhere, was Halfdane, the father of Harald Klak 
and his brothers, one of whom is called ‘nepos Herioldi 
quondam rex’ by Eginhardt,? by which phrase a grandson of 

1 Landnama Isl Sogur, i. 34. Nial’s Saga, xxv. Munch, ed. Clausen, ii. 85 
note. 2 Pertz, i. 199-200; Kruse, 66. 
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Harald Hildetand is surely meant. On the death of Sigurd 
Ring it is natural that these chiefs should assert their claims 
to the throne, or rather should have them conceded to them. 
Eystein, as we have said, seems to have succeeded to the 
throne of Sweden ; while Halfdane, who had been the protégé 
of Sigurd Ring, and is mentioned as his envoy to the Frank 
emperor, as I believe, became dominant in Denmark. This 
was during the reign of Halfdane the Mild in Westfold. On 
the death of the latter, his uncle and successor, Gudrod, who 
was a much more ambitious and energetic person, took ad- 
vantage of the divided heritage of the Scioldung princes, and 
drove out Halfdane from Denmark, appropriating it to himself. 
This explains, in my view, most completely the statement of 
the Poeta Saxo under the year 807, when he says :— 

Interea Northmannorum dux Alfdeni dictus, 

Augusto magna sese comitante caterva, 

Subdidit atque fidem studuit firmare perennem, 

Pertz, i. 263. 

This submission tothe Empire of a great Norse chief with 
a great following is hardly a probable event, unless he was in 
fact an outcast from his own country. As I argued on a 
former occasion, Halfdane at this time probably acquired by 
grant or otherwise some footing in Friesland. 

The date of Gudrod’s, or Godfred’s, accession we have no 
means of knowing. We can only say that he is mentioned 
eo nomine for the first time in the Frank Chronicles in the 
year 804. The result of this contention is that Gudrod now 
became king of Denmark, as well as of the dominions subject 
to him as king of Westfold; while the legitimate king of 
Denmark, Halfdane, son of Harald Hildetand, with his family, 
became an outcast, probably a settler on the Friesic coast, 
and no doubt a gt zat patron of the Vikings ; and the expedi- 
tions which we are told were made by Gudrod, or Godfred, 
in Friesia were probably made against this pestilent colony 
of Danes ruled over by Gudrod’s rival, Halfdane. 

I have detailed the intercourse of Godfred, or Gudrod, with 
the Franks elsewhere.' The Ynglinga Saga tells us he was 

' Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. vol. vi. 170, &e. 
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killed at Stiflasund, when on a round of feasts, and while 
drunk, by the orders of his wife Asa, whose footboy ran a 
spear through him as he was landing from his ship over a 
gangway.' 

Saxo says merely that he was the victim of the treachery 
of one of his grandees. In the annals of the so-called Ry 
Kloster we read that when he had defeated the emperor, and 
had laid waste Saxony, he was thrust through the body with 
a spear. The Monk of St. Gallen has a more circumstantial 
story, as we have seen, which, except for the locality where 
he places the death, agrees in the main with the story in the 
Ynglinga that his wife was the cause of his death. The 
Ynglinga Saga says he was killed at Stiflasund. Hauk 
Erlendson’s account of the Upland Kings says this place was 
near Geirstad in Westfold,? which gave a name to Gudrod’s son 
Olaf, and to which we shall refer again presently. Gudrod’s 
death, if our contention that he was identical with Godfred is 
right, took place in 810. Of this the Frank Annals are com- 
petent witness. He does not seem to have been immediately 
succeeded by his sons, at least in Denmark. 

In the notice of the capture of Rerik, the emporium of the 
Obotriti, in 808, by Godfred, we are told that his nephew 
Reginald, who was the first in the kingdom after himself, was 
killed. On Godfred’s death, again, we are expressly told that 
he was succeeded as king of Denmark, not by one of his sons, 
but by his nephew Hemming. Hemming and Reginald were 
probably brothers. Two other brothers of Hemming, called 
Hanewin (7c. Hakon) and Angandeo (Angantyr) by Egin- 
hardt, are mentioned among the envoys sent by him to the 
Frank emperor in 811. These four brothers were probably 
the sons of Eystein, Gudrod’s predecessor. A fifth brother 
was doubtless the Sigfred who fought against Harald and 
Raginfred in 812. In that battle, where, according to the 
Frank historians, more than 10,000 men perished, it would 
seem that Godfred’s nephews who fought for the heritage of 

' Ynglinga Saga, liii. 
? Munich, ii. 149 ; Aal, 40 note, 
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Hemming, were all killed, for they are not again named in 
history. 

The victors in that fight were Harald and Raginfred, the 
sons of Halfdane, and the meaning of the struggle is that for 
a short time the Scioldungs resumed their supremacy in Den- 
mark and the Ynglings were thrust out. Securing the throne, 
the two brothers sent to ask the emperor for the release of 
their brother Hemming, who was allowed to go back with 
their envoys. On his arrival they were absent, having gone 
to Westerfold, which lay, we are told, beyond their kingdom, 
between the north and west, and looking towards Britain. 
There is no doubt they had gone to Westfold to complete 
their victory over the family of Godfred by an attack upon 
their own special heritage. I have described these events in 
detail in a previous paper.'' We are told they reduced the 
chiefs and people of Westfold to obedience. 

This very year, however, namely in 813, Godfred’s sons, 
together with not a few of the Danes who had sought refuge 
among the Sueones or Swedes, collected their forces from all 
sides, and were joined by a great crowd of people from all 
the land of the Danes. Having fought a battle with Harald 
and Raginfred, they drove them out of the kingdom with little 
trouble. Here, then, we have the Yngling dynasty ence more 
reinstated—reinstated inthe persons of Godfred’s sons. Who, 
then, were these sons? The Frank annalists mention one only 
by name, namely Eric, although they tell us he had in fact 
five sons. One of them is stated to have been killed in 814 
in a struggle with Harald Klak. In 819 four others are 
mentioned, two of whom are said to have shared the kingdom 
of Denmark with Harald, while the other two were driven 
out from the kingdom.’ Of the two who stayed, Eric was 
no doubt one; the name of the other is not forthcoming in 
any of the annals, but I have suggested in my paper on the 
Early tistory of Sweden that he was Biorn, the father of 
Anund, king of Sweden, who was on very friendly terms 


' Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. vol. vii. 1-6. 
2 Eginhardt, Pertz, i. 200. 8 Eginhardt, Annales Pertz, i. 208. 
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with Eric. Let us turn to the other two sons who were driven 
out. Assuredly it is very plausible to identify them with 
Gudrod’s two sons who had authority in Westfold, namely, 
Olaf and Halfdane. Before we turn to them I would mention 
that in the ‘Annales Esromenses’! Godfred is made the 
father of Ozzyar the Dane, ze. of Olger, or Ogier, the famous 
paladin of Charlemagne.? 

Let us now turn to Olaf, called Anlav by Thiodwolf. 
The Ynglinga Saga tells us Gudrod was succeeded in 
Westfold by his son Olaf, who is called Gothdranker, or 
Goddreinger, in the chronicle of Eric. Saxo also tells us 
that Gotric was succeeded by his son Olaf, although, with his 
inevitable confusion, he makes Olaf the predecessor of Hem- 
ming, attempting to reconcile the different lists he had before 
him, all of whom he claimed as Danish sovereigns. 

Olaf, who, according to the Ynglinga Saga, succeeded 
his father in Westfold, was ‘a great warrior and an able man, 
and was very handsome, strong, and large of growth.’ Snorri 
tells us that Olaf’s dominions were very restricted compared 
with his father’s, comprising only Westfold with Westmar 
(the latter being named as his in the ‘ Flatey-bok ’) ; for King 
Alfgeir of Alfheim took all Vingulmark, part of which had 
been ruled over by Olaf’s father, to himself, and placed his 
son Gandalf over it, and afterwards the father and son sub- 
dued the greater part of Raumariki. On another side, Hede- 
mark and Soloer, with Thoten and Hadeland, were conquered, 
according to the Ynglinga Saga, by Hogne, son of Eystein 
the Great of the Uplands. According to Hauk Erlendson, 
in his account of the Kings of the Uplands, and in the 
account of Olaf in the ‘ Flatey-bok,’ this conquest was made 
by Eystein, son of Hogne, son of Eystein the Great.t Olaf’s 
step-mother, Asa, ruled over Agder in the name of her son 
Halfdane ; while Wermeland was conquered by the Swedish 
king,> by whom, possibly, Eystein, son of Harald Hildetand, 
is meant. This contraction of the dominions of the chief of 


' Scrip. Ner. Dan. i. 506. 2 See Zrans. Roy. Hist. Soc. vi. 181-2. 
3 Scrip. Ner. Dan. i. 156. * Munch, of. cit. 154. 5 Heimskringla, 260. 
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Westfold is perhaps to be explained by the aggressive action 
of Harald Klak and his brothers, to which we have referred 
in previous papers. 

The Yngliuga says Olaf was twenty years old when 
Gudrod died, and that he divided the kingdom with his young 
brother Halfdane. He lived at Geirstad, which is supposed 
to have been on the site of a farm now called Gierrestad, in 
the parish of Tiolling, where Skirings-hall is also situated.' 

A curious legend is reported of Olaf, namely, that he 
once dreamt that a great black and vicious ox came into the 
land from the east, whose poisonous breath killed a number 
of men, and eventually his whole court. He thereupon sum- 
moned a great Thing-assembly at Geirstad, before which he 
interpreted the dream as meaning that a terrible pestilence 
would arrive from the east which would destroy a great 
number of people, then the court, and lastly himself. They 
decided that the whole assembly should set to work and erect 
a vast mound on a neighbouring tongue of land, and plant 
a hedge round it so that no cattle could traverse it. In this 
mound all the dead were to be buried, and every illustrious 
man was to have half an Gre of silver buried with him. Olaf 
ordered that he himself should also be put in the mound, and 
that no blood offering or sacrifice should be made after his 
death. The dream was duly fulfilled, and he was buried, 
as he had ordered, in the mound. His injunction about the 
sacrifice was, however, disobeyed, and a sacrifice was offered 
to him as the guardian of the frontier and the tutelary spirit 
of the district, whence he was afterwards called Geirstad Alf.? 
Munch quotes this Saga from the account of Olaf Geirstad 
Alf in the ‘ Flatey-bok,’ and from Olaf the Saint’s Saga. He 
adds that the story of the dream and the pestilence was not 
very old, or Thiodwolf, who dedicates his Ynglingatal to 
Rognvald, Olaf’s son, would have mentioned it ; while he tells 
us, on the contrary, that he died from a disease in his foot 
(? the gout), and that he was buried in a mound at Geirstad. 
Munch urges that the Saga was probably manufactured out 

1 Aal’s Heimskringla, liv. note. 2 Munch, of. cit. ii. 163. 
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of the fact that he was generally looked upon as a protector 
of the frontiers, or else was made merely to suit his great 
mound at Geirstad. Another Saga, which reports how the 
sword Baesing, which was afterwards called Hnaeitir, was dug 
up out of Olaf Geirstad Alf’s mound and presented to Olaf 
the Saint by his foster-father Rane Vidforle, is not older than 
the middle of the eleventh century, and shows that at that 
time wonderful stories were told about the mound of Olaf 
Geirstad Alf.' Saxo, who transfers the stories about other 
princes to Denmark, states that Olaf was buried at Lethra in 
a mound called after him. The mound referred to was 
known as Olshoi, and doubtless belonged to some other Olaf. 

Olaf’s son and successor in Westfold, or perhaps Gren- 
land,? was Rognvald, of whom we know nothing more than 
what is reported in the last verse of Thiodwolf’s poem, which 
has been explained entirely afresh by Mr. Vigfusson. He 
reads it thus:—‘The best surname that I know any king 
under the blue sky has, is that when Raegnaldr the Lord of 
Rain called thee Fair Hair Corpuscle,’ 251. 

With Halfdane the Black we enter upon a new phase of 
Norwegian history. We no longer have the poem of Thio- 
dwolf of Hwin upon which to thread the story; but, on the other 
hand, the number of details preserved shows that we are get- 
ting nearer to a period when traditions of a trusty character 
abounded. Let us first examine what materials are avail- 
able for a history of Halfdane, and what authority they possess. 
The only contemporary materials that we could expect to 
meet with would be songs or productions of the Skalds 
and genealogies, for prose history had not yet begun to be 
composed in the North. We have no poems relating to Half- 
dane, although we know the name of at least one Skald, 
namely, Audun IIlskaelda, who lived at his court, and doubt- 
less wrote about his famous doings.’ We can only recover 
such legends and traditions as were incorporated in their 
histories by the later prose-writers. Of these the first in date 
Munch, ii. 162-3. Jbid. 163. 

8 Storm, Snorre Sturlasin’s Historieskrivning, 112. 
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and importance, as we have seen, was Ari Frode, in whose 
‘Landnama-bok,’ as well as in the supplement called ‘ Man- 
tissa,’ we have three interesting references to Halfdane. Ari 
also wrote a‘ Konungatal,’ contained in the ‘ Islendinga-bok,’ 
now lost, and of which an epitome, generally quoted as Ari’s 
‘ Libellus,’ is alone available. Ari’s ‘ Konungatal’ is referred 
to in his preface by Snorri, and was probably the basis of his 
and other accounts of Halfdane the Black. We next have a 
notice of Halfdane in the ‘ Konungatal,’ or collection of Lives 
of the Kings, cited in modern times as‘ Aagrip,’ of which Dr. 
Vigfusson says it comprises short lives of the kings of Norway 
from Harald Fairhair to King Sverri, 1180; adding that it is 
a very early work and closely connected with Saemund and 
Ari, from whose ‘Konungatal’ in the lost ‘ Liber Island- 
orum’ it may be partly copied.'’ Storm has given a critical 
notice of the work.? It was probably composed in Iceland 
about the year 1190. Another book which dates from an 
early period is the so-called ‘ Fagrskinna,’ or Fair Skin—‘ the 
modern name,’ says Vigfusson, for Aettartal Noregs Konunga 
(as it is inscribed in Codex A), or Noregs Konunga (as 
inscribed in Codex B), an independent compendium of the 
kings’ lives from Halfdane the Black to Sverri, who reigned 
1135-1177, to which later Saga it was apparently intended 
to serve as an introduction. It was preserved only in Norse 
vellums (destroyed in 1728), and must have been compiled by 
Norsemen from Icelandic sources. The style in many places 
resembles that of Barlaam and Josaphat in the days of Hakon 
the Old. Moreover, we can identify it with the work read 
to King Sverri as he lay dying,’ both by its place of begin- 
ning and also by the time it took to read through, which cor- 
responds exactly with “ Fagrskinna.”’* Lastly, we have the 
story of Halfdane as told by Snorri. This occurs in two recen- 
sions: one contained in the well-known ‘ Flatey-bok’ (so called 
from having been discovered in the Isle of Flat6 in Breida- 
fiord, in Iceland, in 1651: it is Icelandic manuscript, written 


' Sturlunga Proleg. \xxxvii. 2 Op. cit. Historieskrivning, 25-28. 
* Hakon’s Saga. * Sturlunga Proleg., \xxxvii, and Ixxxviii. 
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for Jon Hakorisson in the years 1370-80), and which contains 
the lives of at all events the later kings more fully than in the 
epitome which is known as the ‘ Heimskringla,’ and with 
which the name of Snorri is generally alone connected. 

Let us now proceed with our story. Halfdane the Black, 
as we have seen, was the son of Gudrod by his second wife 
Asa, the daughter of Harald Rédskiaeg, king in Agder.' In 
the ‘ Mantissa,’ or appendix to the ‘ Landnama, he is referred 
to as Halfdane the Black, king of the Uplands, son of Gud- 
raud Leoma.* He was only a year old when his father died, 
and his mother took him to Agder and occupied the kingdom 
which belonged to her father.* Munch says, very truly, that 
as we meet with independent kings of Agder in the reign of 
Halfdane’s son and successor Harald Fairhair, it seems to 
follow that Halfdane did not rule over the whole of that 
district. It is even probable that he merely reigned as a 
dependent or subordinate ruler. We are told he grew up 
there as a stout, strong man, and was called Black from the 
colour of his hair. When he was eighteen years old he took 
his heritage (whatever it might be) in Agder on his own 
shoulders, and also claimed his own share of his father’s 
dominions, which, we are told, his elder brother Olaf divided 
with him. According to the Heimskringla, Olaf took the 
eastern (? northern) part, and he the southern. This seems a 
mistake : the southern part of Westfold was the kernel of the 
kingdom where Skirings-hall was situated, the residence and 
burying-place of the kings. It is hardly likely that Olaf 
would surrender this to his younger brother, and it is much 
more probable that the latter’s portion lay in the north of 
Westfold, near to Vingulmark, whither he first turned his 
arms. The mistake is a very pardonable one in an author 
writing in Iceland. This is my view. Munch accepts the 
statement in the Saga, and says that Olaf probably chose 
for himself the part of Westfold which was nearest to the 
district of Grénland, over which he inherited a special claim. 


' Ynglinga, liii. 2 Of. cit. 385. 
* Heimskringla, Harald the Black’s Saga, i. 
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Munch suggests that he received Grénland with some 
daughter of Earl Nerid, whom he may have married, or 
perhaps his father Gudrod had a daughter of the earl for’one 
of his wives.'| This is Munch's view. I confess I prefer the 
one urged above, namely, that Olaf retained his authority 
over Skirings-hall and its neighbourhood. But to proceed. 
The same autumn that he acquired his share of Westfold 
he took his men to fight against King Gandalf of Vingulmark, 
who had, as we have seen, recovered that province from Olaf. 
After fighting several battles, with varying success, it was at 
length agreed that Halfdane should retain that porticn of Vin- 
gulmark which had belonged to his father Gudrod. The dis- 
trict of Raumariki had been subdued by Sigtryg, the son of 
King Eystein, who was then living in Hedemark, by whom 
Eystein Hogne’s son, king of the Uplands, is doubtless meant. 
A battle was fought with him, which Halfdane won, and we 
are told Sigtryg was killed by an arrow which struck him under 
the arm as his troops were turning to fly. Halfdane thus 
secured Raumariki; but no sooner had he returned from this 
expedition than Eystein Sigtryg’s brother, who was then 
king in Hedemark, marched to Raumariki and reconquered 
the greater portion of it. Halfdane once more set out north- 
wards, drove out Eystein, and compelled him to fly to Hede- 
mark, where he pursued and again defeated him. Eystein 
now fled onwards to the Herse Gudbrand,? in Gudbrandsdal, 
who was probably one of his most important subjects. There 
he received reinforcements, and returned to Hedemark in 
the winter, and fought with Halfdane on a large island in the 
midst of the Miosa, or Miosen lake, which is now known as 
Helge Oen. Guttorm, son of the Herse Gudbrand, one of 
the finest men in the Uplands, fell in this struggle. Eystein 
once more fled to Gudbrandsdal, and sent his relative Halvard 
Skalk to Halfdane to beg for peace. Halfdane surrendered to 
Eystein half of Hedemark, which he and his relatives had 
held before, but retained for himself Thoten and Hadeland 
and Land, a district lying between Hadeland and Valdres, 


' Munch, of. cit. ii. 161-2. 2 Jd. 171, and note 2, 
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and bordering the upper part of the Randsfiord and its tribu- 
taries. We are further told he plundered far and wide and 
became a mighty king. Eystein was probably reduced to 
the position of an under-king. By these victories Halfdane 
recovered the greater part of what had been ruled over by 
his ancestor and namesake, Halfdane Huitbein. 
We know little of what happened during Halfdane’s reign. 
A curious Saga reports that it was at this time that Heryedal 
was first settled by Halfdane’s frontier commander, a border 
guardian or marquis.' Having incurred Halfdane’s displeasure, 
he fled to the Swedish king Anund, by whom he was received 
in a friendly manner, and with whom he stayed for some time, 
until he was obliged to fly again for having seduced a kins- 
woman of the king named Helga. With Helga he returned 
to Norway, and settled in an uninhabited valley, which was 
afterwards called Heryedal (Heryardalr). From this pair 
there sprang, in the eighth generation, one called Liot Dags- 
son, who built the first church in Heryedal.? ‘The Saga 
seems at all events to be very old, and a Heriulf Hornbriot, 
whose grandson Thrase settled in Iceland, is mentioned 
in the ‘Landnama-bok.’ Peter Clausen has published an 
account which seems to be an independent witness that the 
cause of Heriulf’s quarrel with Halfdane was his having killed 
one of the courtiers with a drinking-horn, whence his sobdri- 
quet of Hornbriot.* The story seems credible enough. On 
the other hand, we must remember that the name of the dale 
where Heriulf settled is nowhere given as Heriulfsdal, but 
Heryedal, and that it is no doubt derived from the river Herya, 
or Heryaa, which flows through it. Sogn was a remote 
district of Western Norway, whose name some derived from 
a mythical king Sokni, but which in the old speech meant 
a deep or secluded dale. It included the district threaded 
by the famous Sogn fiord, with its various ramifications, was 
bounded on the east by the Dovrefeld, on the west by the 
sea, on the north by Firda fylki, and on the south by Haurda 


Merkesmand. 2 Munch, ii. 170—-1. Jd, 170, note 2. 
* Munch, ii. 171, and note 2, 
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fylki. In early times it had a wide reputation. Aal has a 
considerable note on its topography. At the time we are 
writing about we are told that Harald Guldskegg (zc. Gold- 
beard) ruled in Sogn. Halfdane married a daughter of this 
Harald, by whom he had a son, who was called after his 
maternal grandfather and brought up at his house. When 
Harald Goldbeard became very weak and old, having no sons, 
he gave his dominions to his grandson Harald, with the title 
of king, and soon after died. His death was followed by that 
of Ragnhild and her son Harald, who was then but ten years 
old. Halfdane went to Sogn and claimed the district as his 
son’s heir, and, no opposition being made, he appropriated the 
whole kingdom.' Halfdane’s wife is called Ragnhild by Snorri. 
Her name is, however, given as Thora in the ‘ Landnama-bok,’ 
which tells us further that her mother was called Salvér, and 
that she was the daughter of Earl Hundolf and sister of Earl 
Atle Miosen (ze. the Thin) and of Thurida, who married 
Ketil Hetlufiag.2 Hundolf and his son Atle were iarls of 
Gaular, upon which name Aal has again a very long note. 
Some would explain it as referring to the famous Gulathing- 
sted in North Hordaland, where the Gulathing’s law, to be 
referred to presently, was enacted ; others, again, as referring 
to an important district in the Fiala fylki, which lay imme- 
diately north of Sogn, and which was so important that the 
whole fylki was sometimes called by the name. To this 
latter conclusion, which seems the most reasonable, Aal him- 
self inclines.’ The ‘ Mantissa,’ I must add, calls Hundolf, 
Hunnolf Iarl ir Feordom, thus connecting him with Forda 
fylki, which lies north of Fiala fylki‘ To revert to our story. 

When Halfdane had secured Sogn, he did not incorporate it 
with his dominions, but appointed his brother-in-law Atle as 
its Iarl. This acquisition of Sogn was an important success, 
for it was the first portion of Norway on this side of the 
Dovrefelds which the kings of Westfold gained authority 


1 Heimskringla, Halfdane the Black’s Saga, chap. 1-3. 
2 Landnama V., chap. ix. * Aal’s Heimskringla, pp. 43-45, note. 
* Landnama, 385. 
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over. Weare told Iarl Atle proved a good friend to Halfdane, 
that he judged the country according to the country’s law 
(Zé, no doubt, according to the Gulathing’s law, which had 
authority in all this district), and collected scatt, or tribute, 
there upon the king’s account.' These Scandinavian iarls 
answered closely to the ‘comes,’ or counts, of the Carlovingian 
polity. They were administrative officials, who acted as vice- 
roys in their special governments, and collected the taxes 
there. They differed from the earlier counts in their office 
being apparently hereditary, not merely held during life. 
Having appointed Atle as his deputy in Sogn, King 
Halfdane returned again to Westfold. The same spring he 
happened to be in Vingulmark, when a man who had been on 
guard there came up on horseback and reported that a large 
army was coming up. It proved to be a considerable force 
under Hysing and Helsing,’ the sons of Gandalf, who were 
doubtless bent on recovering their former supremacy in 
Vingulmark. In the fight which ensued, Halfdane was over- 
powered by numbers, and fled to the forest, leaving many of 
his men behind. There he was joined by numbers of people, 
and he again marched against them. A battle ensued at 
Eyne Sker, or Eide. The river Glommen, some distance 
above its outlet, opens out into a long lake called Overen, 
also known as Eyia, or Oyia vatn, which perhaps preserves 
the older form of the name; while Eid and Eidsberg are 
names marked on Aal’s map, a little south of this lake, which, 
with the Glommen, separated Vingulmark from Alfheim, 
and there can be small doubt the battle was fought there. 
Hysing and Helsing both fell in the struggle, while a third 
brother fled to Alfheim, and Halfdane occupied all Vingul- 
mark. In the Heimskringla we are told that among the 
victims of the first fight in which Halfdane was defeated was 
his foster-father, Oelver the Wise. In the ‘ Flatey-bok,’ on 
the contrary, Oelver is made to bring him reinforcements.’ 


' Heimskringla, Halfdane the Black’s Saga, chap. iii. Munch, ii, 165. 

2 In the ‘ Flatey-bok ’ the names are given, apparently in error, as Hysing and 
Hake, see Munch, of. ci¢. 166, note I. 

* Munch, ii. 166, note 2; Aal, 45 note. 
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We now read of Halfdane marrying again. In regard to 
his second wife there are two legends. One of these, which 
Munch accepts as the more probable—I don’t well know on 
what ground—tells us he married Helga, the beautiful-haired 
daughter of the great Herse Dag frode, who lived at Then- 
gelstad in Hadeland, and who beside her had a son named 
Guthorm Raadspake (ze. wise in counsel). In the ‘ Land- 
nama-bok’ and Heimskringla, we are told a different story, and 
one which is certainly vitiated by anachronism, but seems other- 
wise credible. They make him marry Ragnhild, a daughter of 
Sigurd Hiort (ze. Sigurd, the hart or deer), king in Ringariki, 
who was, according to the Heimskringla, the son cf Helge the 
Sharp, by Aslaug, a daughter of Sigurd the Worm-tongued. 
Sigurd’s mother is also called Aslaug, daughter of Sigurd the 
Worm-tongued, in the so-called ‘Mantissa.’ This statement 
is assuredly most untrustworthy : Sigurd the Worm-tongued, 
son of Ragnar Lodbrog, could not have been a grandfather at 
this time. Of Sigurd Hiort we are told that many a long 
Saga was extant: inter alia, we read of him that when only 
twelve years old he killed the Bersarkar Hildebrand in single 
combat and eleven of his companions. Sigurd had two 
children, Ragnhild, already mentioned, and Guthorm, who 
was younger. Ragnhild’s mother, we are again told, was 
Thyrni, sister of Thyri Dannebod, the wife of the Danish king 
Gorm the Old, whichis another anachronism. The motive of 
this sophistication, as well as of the introduction of Sigurd 
the Worm-tongued into the story, is doubtless due, as Munch 
says, to the wish of the Northern genealogists to connect the 
Norwegian kings with the famous stock of Ragnar Lodbrog, 
and also with that of the Danish royal family.' 

It was related of Sigurd Hiort that he performed many 
heroic feats, and was fond of hunting great beasts in the 
forests and deserts. In one of these excursions he rode into 
the forest as usual, and after riding a long way he presently 
came out on a piece of cleared land near to Hadeland. There 
he met the Bersarker Hake, who had thirty men with him. 


! This is reported in ‘ Fagrskinna,’ c. 2. 
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They fought, and Sigurd himself fell, after killing twelve of 
Hake’s men. Hake himself lost one hand and had three 
other wounds. After the fight Hake went to Sigurd’s house, 
whence he carried off Ragnhild and her brother Guthorm, 
and took them, with much booty, to Hadeland, where he had 
many great farms. Ragnhild was then fifteen years old, and 
Guthorm fourteen. The Heimskringla says she was twenty 
years old, and her brother a youth. Hake wished to be mar- 
ried, and ordered a feast to be prepared; but his wounds 
healed very slowly, and he had to keep his bed. At this time 
King Halfdane was in Hedemark at the Yule feast, and one 
morning early he ordered Haarek Gand to take a hundred 
men, and to cross the Miosa lake to Hake’s house at ‘ otten’ 
(ze. break of day—the Icelanders call the interval between 
three and six in the morning ‘otten’),' and to bring Sigurd 
Hiort’s daughter to him. He went about this task so quickly 
that he had crossed the lake by dawn, and came to Hake’s 
house. They surrounded it, and occupied the doors and stairs, 
so that his housecarls could not, come to the rescue, They 
then entered Hake’s bedroom, and carried off Ragnhild and 
her brother, and all the goods that were there ; and they set 
fire to the housecarls’ dwelling, and burnt all the people in it. 
They then covered over a magnificent waggon, put Ragnhild 
and Guthorm into it, and drove down upon the ice. Presently 
Hake woke up, and pursued them; but when he reached the 
ice he turned his sword-hilt to the ground, and let himself fall 
upon its point, and thus killed himself. He was buried there 
undera mound. When Halfdane, who was quicksighted, saw 
the party coming back over the ice with the waggon, he knew 
their errand had been successful. He summoned the most 
distinguished men in the neighbourhood to a feast, and the 
same day united himself with Ragnhild.? This story, with 
the exception of the genealogical phrases, which seem to be 
interpolations, reads as if it were a genuine one, and I don’t 
know on what ground Munch prefers that in the ‘ Fagrskinna. 


Aal, of. cit. 46 note. 
? Heimskringla, Halfdane the Black’s Saga, chap. v. Munch, of. cif. ii. 171-73. 
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It accounts, as Munch himself says, for the manner in which 
Ringariki, with its capital Stein, was added to the patrimony 
of the chiefs of Westfold, and for Halfdane’s head being buried 
at Stein, as we shall see. ; 
Munch draws attention to the mention of a waggon instead 
of a siedge being used for the conveyance of Ragnhild as a 
suspicious circumstance; he also says, truly enough, that 
unless by Hadeland in the above notice we are to understand 
the district of Thoten attached to the Hada fylki, it is incom- 
prehensible how Ragnhild could be taken across the lake 
from Hadeland to Hedemark. Munch further suggests that 
it is not probable that Halfdane’s position in Hedemark was 
sufficiently assured for him to have had the adventure there, 
and urges that in the oldest form of the Saga the residence 
of Halfdane was placed, as is natural, in Hadeland. He sent 
across, not the Miosa lake, but the Rands fiord, which tra- 
verses Hada fylki, across which he could see. Hake’s resi- 
dence, in this view, being in that part of the Hada fylki west 
of Rands fiord and nearest to Ringariki.' To continue our 
story. Ragnhild was accustomed to dream great dreams. 
On one occasion she dreamt that she was in her herb-garden, 
when she took a thorn out of her shift. While she was hold- 
ing this thorn in her hand it grew to the size of a great tree, 
one end of which stuck in the ground and became firmly 
rooted, while the other end raised itself so high in the air that 
she could scarcely see over it, and it also became very thick.» 
The under part of the tree was blood-red, the stem beautifully 
green, and the branches snow-white. The tree had many 
great limbs, which spread over all Norway, and even further. 
Soon after this her son Harald Haarfagre was born. 
Halfdane himself never had dreams. Thinking it strange, 
he consulted Thorleif Spake (ze. the Wise), who replied that 
he himself when he wanted to have a revelation in a dream 
used to go to sleep in a swine’s sty, which never failed to 
bring him dreams. The king followed his advice, and he 
dreamt that he had the most beautiful hair that ever was 


OP. cit. ii. 173 note. 
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seen, which was so thick that it grew in great locks, some of 
which reached down to the ground, some to his calves, others 
to his knees, others to his hips, some to his neck ; others 
again in small knots clung to his head. ‘These locks were of 
different shades ; but one of them surpassed all the rest in 
size, beauty, and lustre. Halfdane having asked Thorleif to 
explain this dream, the latter said it meant that he would 
have a numerous posterity, and that his descendants would 
be great people, but not all equally great. As to the excep- 
tionally long and beautiful lock, it was explained as betoken- 
ing King Olaf the Saint.'!/ Munch mentions it as remarkable 
that Halfdane’s adviser on this occasion was called Thorleif 
Spake, and he says the name occurs in several generations 
among the chief advisers of the kings. Thus King Hakon 
the Good is said to have issued the Gulathing laws on the 
advice of Thorleif Spake. A Thorleif Spake again is named 
in the reign of Olaf Trygvesson as the ancestor of the famous 
stock to which Ragnwald the Saint, Earl of the Orkneys, 
belonged 

The ‘Flatey-bok’ and Snorri preserve some fabulous 
tales of Harald’s youth, which, as Munch says, so far as they 
are reliable, point to there having been but little harmony 
between him and his father. Thus we read that when Half- 
dane and his companions were having a feast one Yule-tide 
evening, the meat and drink suddenly disappeared from the 
table. The guests went home frightened, but the king sat 
on alone at the table much confused. He presently had a 
Fin who was skilled in sorcery seized, and tortured in order 
to extract from him some explanation of what had happened. 
He would not give any explanation however, and begged 
Harald to assist him. The latter interceded, but in vain, for 
him. Presently, however, he allowed him to escape, against 
his father’s will, and followed him to where the man’s chief 
was holding a feast, and where he was well received. There 
Harald remained till the spring, when the chief said to him, 


' Heimskringla, Halfdane the Black’s Saga, chap. vii. Munch, ii. 175-76. 
2 Op. cit, ii. 176 note. 
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* Your father took it amiss that I robbed him of his Yule-feast. 
I will repay what he did in a friendly manner. If you will 
follow my counsel, you will go home again. There is some one 
there who needs your help and who will be of great assistance 
to you, for it is your destiny to become master of all Norway.’ 
Harald thereupon returned home. There he found a great 
Yotun' named Dovre, who had repeatedly plundered the king’s 
gold coffer, but had eventually been caught in a skilfully con- 
structed trap, and had been bound with leaden coils in a steel 
box. This Dovre had his home in the mountains which 
bore his name. The king had doomed him to the most 
disgraceful death, and had forbidden any one to help him 
or to give him anything to eat. Harald, who was not yet 
five years old, had pity on him, and cut his leaden bands 
with an excellent knife which had been given him by the Fin 
prince. Dovre thanked him and sped away as fast as he 
could. He was soon missed, and the king learnt that Harald 
had loosed him. Halfdane was greatly enraged, and forbade 
Harald ever to enter his presence again, and bade him betake 
himself to his friend Dovre. Harald went away into the 
forest, and after he had spent four or five days and nights 
there he met Dovre, who took him intohis cavern. He lived 
with him for five years, and was taught by him all kinds of 
bodily exercises. When the five years had elapsed, Dovre 
said one day to him, ‘I have not forgotten to requite thee 
for having helped me to escape. Thy father is dead, and not 
altogether without my assistance. Thou must now return 
home to thy kingdom, and mind not to cut thy hair nor thy 
nails till thou art master of all Norway. I will continually 
support thee.’ When Harald returned home he found his 
father dead, and was nominated king in his stead. From his 
residence with Dovre he received the name of Dovre-Fostre, 
z.c. Dovre’s foster-child.? The latter part of the story referring 


1 The Yotuns of Norse legend were the primitive people of Scandinavia who 
occupied it before the advent of the Norsefolk, and were represented as giants and 
sorcerers. 

? Heimskringla, Halfdane the Black’s Saga, chap. viii. Munch, ii, 176-7. 
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to Dovre is not told by Snorri, who, perhaps, thought it in- 
credible, and tried to rationalise the legend. It is contained 
in chapters iv. to vi. of Halfdane the Black’s Saga in the 
‘Flatey-bok.’ Munch and others have tried to rationalise it 
in another way by assuming that Halfdane did not care for 
Harald, and that the latter, when a child, was, in fact, fostered 
by one of his chieftains; others, again, have argued that 
Dovre was the name of some illustrious chief who did Harald 
some service.' Without any rationalising, the stories as they 
stand are very interesting as graphic folk-tales. 

Halfdane’s death is thus reported. ‘In the spring, when 
the ice began to be unsafe, he was one day returning from 
a feast at Brandabu, in Hadeland, and had to cross the 
Rands fiord. There were many people with him, but most of 
them were drunk. As they drove across the bight called 
Rekensvik—a small inlet half-way down on the eastern side of 
the Rands fiord, taking its name from a farm called Reken 
which is situated there *—they came to a place where the ice 
had been broken in and a hole made for the cattle to drink 
at, and where the dung had fallen upon the ice the thaw had 
eaten it into holes. As the party drove over, the ice broke, 
and Halfdane with his father-in-law, Dag Frode, and twenty- 
one men were drowned.’ A-Saga still extant in Hadeland 
makes out that Halfdane was drowned while returning from 
paying a visit to a noble lady at Hermansrud, west of the 
Rands fiord.’* He had been a very fortunate king, and good 
seasons had characterised his reign, and he was so highly 
thought of that, when his body was floated to Ringariki to be 
buried, the people of most repute from Westfold, Raumariki, 
and Hedemark, who came to meet it, all wished it to be buried 
among themselves, hoping thus to secure good seasons and 
crops. It was at last agreed to divide the body into four 
parts. Snorri says the head was laid in a mound at Stein in 
Ringariki, while each of the others took home a portion. 


1 Munch, of. cit. 177-8. ® Aal, of. cit. 48 note. 
% Heimskringla, Halfdane the Black’s Saga, chap. ix. Munch, ii, 178. 
* Munch, 178 note. 
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They were laid under mounds which were afterwards called 
Halfdane’s Mounds, and sacrifices were long after offered there. 
The ‘Flatey-bok’ agrees with this notice, only replacing 
Hedemark by Vingulmark ; while the ‘ Fagrskinna,’ which has 
been followed by Munch, tells us the head was laid at Skirings- 
hall in Westfold, the entrails at Thengilstad in Hadeland, 
where there was a royal residence from early times—as its very 
name implies, ‘ Thengil’ meaning a king or overlord ' ; and the 
body at Stein in Ringariki, where Sigurd Hiort probably had 
his residence. Nothing is there said of the fate of the fourth 
portion, and Munch suggests that Hedemark was its probable 
bourne.2, We must now say a word or two to fix, as well as 
we can, the chronology of Halfdane’s reign, or, at all events, of 
its beginning and end. We are told that he was a year old 
when his father Gudrod died. 

If Gudrod was the same person as Godfred the Danish 

-king who fought against the Franks and who was killed in 
810 A.D., then Halfdane was born in 809. Snorri says he took 
possession of his share of Agder when he was eighteen years 
old, that is, in 827. A Saga which we have reported brings 
him into contact, as we have seen, with the Swedish king 
Anund. This Anund is in every probability the Anund, 
king of the Swedes, mentioned by Rembert in his ‘ Life of 
St. Anskarius,’ whom I mentioned in my paper on the Early 
History of Sweden, and who flourished about the year 845. 
The best authorities agree that Harald Fairhair, Halfdane’s 
son, died about the year 930. Snorri says he was then 
eighty-three years old. This puts his birth in the year 847, 
and as we are told he was ten years old when his father died, 
we may approximately date this event in the year 857. So 
that, roughly, Halfdane reigned froin 827-857, that is, thirty 
years. 

All these dates hang together, and seem very reasonable. 
There is only one difficulty—namely, that Snorri says Half- 
dane was but forty years old when he died, while this calcu- 
lation makes him fifty ; and we have no other resource than 


' Aal, 48 note. * Munch, of. ci.. ii. 179-80. 
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to suggest that Snorri, in fact, made a mistake of ten years 
in the life of the king—a very small postulate, considering how 
frequently he is found erring, and what a remote period his 
narrative refers to. 

Halfdane is described by Snorri as a wise man, a man of 
truth and uprightness, who made laws and observed them 
himself, and obliged others to observe them ; and, in order that 
violence should not take the place of laws, he fixed the number 
of criminal acts recognised by the law, and the compensations, 
fines and penalties for each case, according to every one’s 
birth and dignity.' In a later chapter Snorri tells us expressly 
that the Heidsaevis laws were first established by Halfdane 
the Black.2 These laws made up the so-called Selfs Lag, 
Heidsaevis or Eidsiva Lag. 

Munch derives Self tentatively from ‘ Sef,’ meaning blood- 
relationship, and ‘Sefi’ a relative—so that Selfs lag would 
mean law of the relatives or of the companions, and Ejidsivar 
the union of Eid. This view is also that of the editors of the 
Olaf’s Saga, Messrs. Keyser and Unger.’ This explanation 
needs a further one as to the meaning of Eid, which will lead 
us into a somewhat wide digression. Munch has shewn that it 
was a very early feature of the fylkis in Scandinavia—z.c. the 
divisions corresponding to the ‘ gaus, or counties, in Germany 
and England, traces of which remain in the North fo/é and 
South folk of East Anglia—to be united together in Unions of 
two or three for religious purposes, or as holding a common 
Thing, or legislative and judicial assembly ; while, on the other 
hand, there is evidence that certain districts, as, for instance, 
that of the Upper Dales, did not originally constitute separate 
fylkis at all, but attached themselves to some fylki or other 
for these special purposes, still retaining their independence 
as communities. Thus, Vors and Haddingyadal were appar- 
ently united in this way to Hérdaland, Waldres to Sogn, 
Osterdal to Raumariki, Southern Thelemark to Westfold, 
North Western Thelemark and Robygdelag to Ryfylki. It 


' Heimskringla, Halfdane the Black’s Saga, chap. vii. 
* Hakon the Good's Saga, chap. xi. * Munch, of. cé¢. 167 note, 
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would seem that in early times Firda and Sygna fylki were 
thus united to Hérdaland, Agder to Rogaland, and Hada 
fylki to Raumariki or Hedemark. These unions seem to 
point to an early relationship and close kinship among the 
people who formed them. From the so-called Gulathings- 
law (ze. code of the Gula Thing), which had authority in all 
the district from Rygyarbit as far as the frontiers between 
Séndmore and Raumisdal, and which in the form in which it 
has reached us dates from the end of the twelfth century, we 
learn that all these districts, from Séndmore as far as Agder, 
had a common Thing at Gulen,in the northern part of North 
Hordaland. From the so-called Eigla, which was composed at 
the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century, we 
learn, on the other hand, that at that time the Thing at Gulen 
had authority only in Horda fylki, Sogn, and Firda fylki ; 
the old Frostathingslaw had authority in Raumsdal and 
Finmark ; while the eight fylkis in Throndheim had a similar 
joint code, and formed a close union. 

From the remains of the old laws of Viken which are 
extant inthe recension of the twelfth century, it would seem 
that three fylkis were there united and had a common Thing 
—namely, Ranriki, Vingulmark, and Westfold. While West- 
mare and Groénland either did not belong to the union, or 
were merely attached to it without forming essential parts of 
it.! 

Let us now limit ourselves to our more immediate subject. 
Munch considers it probable that the inner Upland fylkis 
formed a close union from the earliest times. At first, this 
comprised probably only Raumsdal, Gudbrandsdal, and 
Hedemark ; but later, as the people of Rauma obtained con- 
trol of Raumariki, and even further towards the south-west, 
while Raumsdal extended its influence beyond the mountains, 
it came to include the focus and kernel of the Uplands, 
the fylkis round the Miosa lake, namely Heina, Hada, and 
Rauma. Munch further holds that the general gathering- 
place for this union of fylkis was the Eid-Harde (the modern 


' Munch, i. 131-32. 
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diocese of Eidsvold), south of Lake Miosa. Here we find from 
very early times a place called Ejidsvellir as the general 
gathering-place of the Upland fylkis. It is marked on the 
map attached to Aal's edition of ‘Snorri.’ The Thing held 
here was called Eidsivathing, and the code of laws enforced 
there was called the Eidsiva law. 

It is more than probable that the old union of gaus, which 
had its meeting-place at Eidsvellir, had a law from early times, 
and it would seem that Halfdane’s work was that of a codifier. 
He also probably extended the authority of these laws over 
a wider area than they had previously embraced—namely, 
over his kingdom. In early Norwegian history we meet with 
three great codes—ihe Frostathing’s law, for the district of 
the Thrond people, Nordmore, Raumsdal, and the northern 
fylkis ; Gulathing’s law, for the fylkis from Séndmore as far 
as Rygiarbit ; and, lastly, the Eidsivathing’s law, for what is 
now known as Eastland. The former two were, according to 
Snorri, the work of Hakon the Good, and the last of Halfdane 
the Black. This last had authority, as we have said, in the dis- 
tricts immediately subject to Halfdane, that is to say, Rauma 
fylki, the greater part of Heina fylki, Sand, and Hadeland, 
Westfold and Vingulmark, and also probably, on the death of 
his nephew Ragnvald, Groénland, Westmare, and the southern 
part of Westfold, and, in addition, also the northern part of 
Wermeland ; for in Harald Fairhair's Saga, chapter xv., it is 
expressly said that the bonder Aake, who was the greatest of 
the bonders of Wermeland, had formerly been Halfdane the 
Black’s man. In later times the Ejidsiva code also had au- 
thority in Gudbrandsdal, Osterdal, Thelemark, and Alfheim, 
and eventually included the district of Viken, which was 
originally subject to a Thing, known asthe Borgar Thing ; for 
we are told that the remains of the old Borgarthing law and 
the Eidsivathing law, which are preserved in the later Chris- 
tian editions of these codes, approximate to each other more 
closely than either of them does to Gulathing or Frostathing 
laws. 

To revert to Halfdane’s kingdom. It must be remem- 
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bered that Raumariki at this time only extended as far as the 
river Glommen. East of that river was Alfheim, subject to 
King Gandalf. Nor did Halfdane reign directly over distant 
Sogn, which, as we have seen, he made over to Earl Atle to 
rule for him, taking scatt, or tribute, from it. The part of 
Agder which Halfdane possessed at the beginning of his 
reign was apparently not included within the jurisdiction of 
the Eidsivathing, and it is indeed very doubtful whether he 
retained possession of it or not. 

Halfdane’s kingdom was bounded on the north by Gud- 
brandsdal and Osterdal, on the east by the Glommen and the 
forests of Wermeland, on the west by Valdres, Haddingdal, 
Thelemark, and Agder, and on the south by the sea ; and he 
was undoubtedly the most powerful ruler of Norway at this 
time.! 

We have now traced the history of the Yngling invasion 
of Norway, from the time when the fugitive Olaf the Tree- 
feller first occupied a part of Wermeland to that when his de- 
scendant had secured the most valuable part of the fertile 
land in the heart of the Christiania Gulf, and had there con- 
solidated a power such as had not up to this time been known 
in Norway. The further progress of this conquest under his 
famous son Harald the Fairhaired I propose to reserve for 
another paper. 

Ingiald Mlradi = Gaushild 


| 
Olaf Tretelia = Solva 


| 
Inglald Asa = —— Huitbein 


Hilda = Fystein Alfhild = Gudrod Mikillati, &c. 
| 


| 
Halfdane Mildi Ragniald Hemming Hakon Angantyr 


| 
Eric, king of Biorn, king of Olaf Geirstad Alf Hal!fdane the Black 
Denmark Sweden | | 
Rognvald Harald Haarfagre 


' Munch, ii. 
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NOTE. 


Since this paper left my hands there has been published 
a magnificent work on the early materials for Norse history— 
namely, the ‘Corpus Poeticarum Boreale’ of my two good 
friends, Dr. Vigfusson and Mr. Yorke-Powell. I have only 
been able to incorporate one or two facts from it, and it is 
satisfactory to me to find in what very close agreement my 
results, obtained quite independently, are with those of my 
most learned friends. There is only one point where I feel it 
needful to add a few lines. 

In Thiodwolf’s poem, so often cited here, the stanza upon 
Olaf Geirstad Alf has been reconstructed by Dr. Vigfusson 
in his usually ingenious manner. This text when translated 
reads thus :—And the shoot of the tree of Woden’s son (Frey) 
throve in Norway. Anleif (Olaf) once ruled Upsi, Wood, 
Green, Westmare, till gout was fated to destroy the war 
dealer at the land’s thrum (the shore). Now the war-doughty 
king of hosts is lying with a barrow cast over him at Geirstad.' 
Of these names Westmare is of course familiar enough ; Widi, 
we are told, is now disused ; Upsi is not named elsewhere ; 
while Green no doubt represents Grénland above mentioned, 
the land of the Grens or Graenir (the Granii of Jornandes).’ 
In reference to the story about the king’s dream reported 
from Munch, which is preserved in the ‘ Flatey-bok,’ it seems 
that the king gave instructions that besides his own body the 
bodies of all people of mark who died of the plague were also 
to be buried with him. When the plague came the king’s 
men were the last to die, and were taken into the mound, and 
he was then quickly laid beside them with much treasure, and 
after that the house was closed. The plague then stopped, 
but there came a famine, and men then began to worship King 
Anlaf for good seasons, and they called him the Geirstad EIf.* 
The spirits of the dead were called elves, and were supposed 
to live on in the mounds where they were buried. 


1 Op. cit. i. 250, 251. * Jd. 526. 3 Jd. 414, 415. 
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BRIDGES: THEIR HISTORICAL AND 
LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


By CORNELIUS WALFORD, Barristereat-Law, V.P. of Soc. 
(Read March 15, 1883.) 


IT will be seen by the above title that my present purpose is 
not to attempt a history of Bridges. That indeed would be 
an herculean task: for the materials lie scattered through 
the histories of nations, and no serious attempt has been 
made to bring them into a manageable compass.' Still I 
assume it will be expected that I shall present such an his- 
torical review as may serve to make the subject intelligible to 
those who have not heretofore turned their attention to it. 

Speaking generally, every bridge has a history—usually 
in a two- or three-fold form. There are the circumstances of 
its inception—that is, of the necessities which gave rise to it ; 
the mode by which the funds were raised for its construction ; 
the Zo//s authorised to be levied for its use and maintenance ; 
the design, and the mode of execution ; the incidents in its 
construction. Then there are the events associated with ‘its 
opening, of its subsequent uses and reparation ; records of 
the distinguished personages who, as also of processions 
which have crossed over it, and the occasions ; of the battles 
fought in its vicinity, and the use made of the bridge by the 
contending parties respectively—perchance of the steps taken 
in view of its possible, or towards its actual, destruction, 


? Perhaps I ought here to except from this remark a pamphlet published in 
1751 bearing the title of Gephyralogia: an Historical Account of Bridges, wpon 
which, in the main, the article ‘ Bridges’ in Rees’s Cyclopedia is based ; but, to 
say the most, it presents a very crude outline, 
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wholly or in part; of the subsequent destructions and re- 
buildings by reason of earthquakes, floods, frosts, and other 
external incidents ; of those who have had, or claimed to 
have, special exemptions from tolls or pontage-charges on 
using it. 

Of the early nations—or of such of these as have left 
traces of their architecture—it may be said, briefly, that the 
Egyptians have left no indication of bridge building on any 
scale of magnitude.' They were skilled architects, and 
understood the construction of arches ; but when constructing 
a covered way they employed slabs, each projecting over the 
other, like inverted stairs, till they met at the top: in this 
regard resembling the ancient Hzudoos, from whom they may 
have derived their architecture. The Chinese understood 
building arches, but, apparently, not such as were self-sustain- 
ing—the key-stone being omitted, and the blocks of stone 
being supported by timber arching. The Greeks, too, seem 
not to have been builders of bridges. The Romans were prob- 
ably the first great bridge-builders. It formed a necessary 
branch of their pre-eminent art of constructing roads. 

It was the Romans who first initiated the practice of com- 
mitting the building and repairing of bridges to the priests— 
thence named Pontifices. Colleges of Pontifices are said to 
have existed in ‘the Eternal City’ from the time of Numa— 
a mythical person, without historical identity. The number 
of these colleges is said to have been increased to nine, by the 
Ogulnian law, B.C. 300. The work afterwards devolved upon 
the censors and curators of the roads. Still later, the em- 
perors took the care of the bridges into their own hands— 
probably for military reasons : hence the title Pontifex Maxi- 
mus—master of the bridges. When the popes came to 
assume the functions of the emperors, they became the 


! It has been pointed out, indeed, that the Ni/e, their principal river, was 
alike too wide and usually too rapid to admit of the building of a bridge with 
their then appliances ; while the instability of foundations laid in the deep alluvial 
soil of which Egypt is mainly composed in her river valleys constituted another, 
and perhaps the greater, difficulty. 
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‘sovereign pontiffs. By lapse of time the old classical sig- 
nification has passed away. Milton has the following :— 


Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a bridge of pendent rock 
, Over the vexed abyss. 
And again: 
At the brink of chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous /ontifice. 


In the middle ages bridge-building was reckoned among 
the acts of religion.' Towards the close of the 12th century 
a regular Order of Hospitallers was founded by St. Benezet, 
under the revived title of Pontifices, or bridge-builders, whose 
office it was to assist travellers by making bridges, settling 
ferries, and receiving strangers in hospitals or houses built on 
the banks of rivers. There was an hospital of this order at 
Avignon, at an early period. In 1317 Edward II. licensed 
the Prior of Birkhead to build houses of hospitality near a 
branch of the sea at Liverpool, and to establish a ferry for 
taking passengers over the Mersey ;? and for several cen- 
turies this was the ordinary exit from Liverpool for persons 
journeying south. 

Many monumental bridges have been erected by indi- 
viduals alike for having been rescued from drowning in cross- 
ing fords—as in the case of the bridge over the Lea at Bow 
(Old Ford), built by Matilda (or Maud), queen of Henry I. 
Or, still more remarkable, in the Island of Foesoe, in Denmark, 
where a bridge was built at the cost of two or three persons, 
as well to preserve their own names to posterity, as to com- 
memorate that of Jotheimnt, who converted them to Chris- 
tianity? 

Another mode by which the early Church showed its 
sympathy in the building of bridges was by the sale of 


' It is recorded that the Jesuit Raynoldus wrote a treatise expressly on St. 
John the bridge-builder, I have not met with it. 

2 Monk’s Ferry, Birkenhead, still marks the spot, and so verifies the traditions 
associated with the ferry and its right of toll, &c. 
3 Vide Monumentum Danicorum, by Olaus Wormius, 1643. 
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indulgences, for the specific purpose of raising the necessary 
funds for the work. The county of Cumberland alone 
furnishes two notable instances. In ‘ Hutchinson’s History’ 
of that county (i. 283) it is recorded: ‘In the year 1360,a 
bridge at Gt. Salkeld was taken away by floods: for the 
repairing and re-edifying of which Bishop Welton published 
an indulgence of forty days.’ And in the same (i. 312): ‘A 
new stone bridge was built over the River Eamont about the 
year 1425. Langley, then Bishop of Durham, granted an 
indulgence of forty days to all persons truly repenting of 
their sins and confessing, who should contribute any of their 
goods given them by God to the building of a bridge over 
the River Eamont in the parish of Penrith. Given at the 
manor of Aukland, April 5, 1425.’ There are numerous 
instances of the bridges in Devonshire being repaired from 
the proceeds of the sale of indulgences. 

Amongst the objects of the guilds in the middle ages 
was the repair of roads and the building of bridges. 

I think it more than probable that all the bridges which 
were erected by the Pontifexes, or order of bridge-building 
monks, were distinguished by having a chapel built thereon as 
part of its structure. Nearly all the early bridges of which 
we read—British or foreign—had such a chapel. That of 
Wakefield, over the Calder, is the best known example now 
extant. This bridge was built in the reign of Edward III. 
The bridge over the Wye at Monmouth still has its chapel, as 
also its town-gates for the purposes of defence. The first 
stone bridge over the Thames—the London Bridge of 1205— 

_had its chapel ; as also had the old bridge over the Avon at 
Bath. 

These bridge chapels were not exclusively used for the 
purposes of devotion. The chapel on the old Norman bridge 
over the Aire (foot of Briggate), at Leeds, was, about the 
middle of last century, used for the cloth-market : the traders 
of the town and country manufacturers being called together 
by a bell belonging to the chapel. The merchants of Hull, 
Boston, &c., came there to buy their cloths, and the pieces 
were carried away in river boats. 
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It is quite probable that during the 13th century a market 
was held in St. Thomas's chapel on London Bridge. An 
ordinance of the Common Council of the City in 1276 pro- 
hibited the holding any such market. On the other hand, 
Philip the Fair, King of France, ordained in 1304 that the 
Public Exchange, or bankers’ money-table for Paris, should be 
held upon the Great Bridge there, as zt was anciently accus- 
tomed to be. The Rialto, whereon the merchants met for 
their commercial dealings, in Venice, is a bridge over the 
Grand Canal. To this I shall refer later in more detail. 
These instances are illustrative merely. They could be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

In early times exemptions from Zo//s on passing over 
bridges were usually granted by means of patents of 
monopoly. These were issued to important ecclesiastical 
personages, sometimes to the inmates of monastic institutions 
indiscriminately ; also to inhabitants of towns, by grant in 
their charters or otherwise ; to trading companies by way of 
exclusive privilege, &c. &c. In modern times the exemptions 
from tolls over bridges take another shape. Thus in an Act 
authorising the construction of a new bridge over the Azre at 
Crownpoint, Leeds, in 1840, the exemptions were limited to 
Her Majesty and Royal Family, mails, soldiers on march or 
duty, public stores, Volunteer Cavalry, vagrants sent by legal 
passes, and prisoners (Section 60). 

It will have been observed that there is no mention of a 
bridge, or of the name of a bridge, in the books of the Sacred 
Scripture. This fact has been thus accounted for: the 
children of Israel, who, at their departure out of Egypt, were 
conducted through the Red Sea by a miracle, and by another 
of the same nature through the river Jordan, in order to take 
possession of the Promised Land, had not certainly any occa- 
sion for bridges in that expedition. And as they had scarcely 
any other river in all the country but the Jordan, they seem 
to have had but little knowledge, either of the structure or 
use of such artificial means of passage. The arts, indeed, 
were in general very low among the early Jews; and though 
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they did not always go to the Philistines to have their goads 
and plow-shares pointed, it is probable they knew little 
more of workmanship in wood, stone, or metal than what was 
necessary for the common operations of husbandry, war, and 
providing against the inclemency of the weather. A bridge 
could be laid over the brook Kidron, the largest stream near 
Jerusalem, with a single plank, and by any ordinary carpenter. 
And what their knowledge of the world about them was, we 
may guess from the name of the ‘Sea’ given to the Lake of 
Tiberias, which is surpassed by many in Switzerland, and, in- 
deed, in Scotland and Ireland. Their name for the Euphrates, 
though not at any vast distance from them, was the Great 
River, as if it had been emphatically so in comparison with 
all others as well as with their own Jordan.' 


BRIDGES OF ROME. 


When we pass from a general history of bridges to that 
of individual bridges, those of Rome occupy the most promi- 
nent position. These are all across the Tiber, and their re- 
spective histories can be in the main authenticated. I shall 
enumerate them in their chronological sequence. 1. The 
fElian Bridge, now called St. Angelo’s, the finest of them all. 
Its original name was given after its founder, the Emperor 
Adrian, whose surname was Aélius, and who flourished in the 
2nd century of the Christian era. He caused it to be 
built near his mausoleum, now the castle of St. Angelo. Hence 
the present name of the bridge—from the fact, as recorded 
in tradition, of an angel being seen at the entrance. The 
bridge was originally adorned with a covering of bronze, 
supported by forty columns. 2. The Triumphal Bridge (now 
demolished), over which the Roman emperors and consuls 
passed in triumphal procession, sometimes with captive kings 
loaded with chains and attached to chariots. On such occa- 
sions the bridge was adorned with the richest ornaments art 
could supply, also strewed with flowers and sprinkled with 


' Gephyralogia, pp. 7-8. 
N. S.—VOL. I. cc 
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perfumes; while the citizens were regaled with costly banquets, 
and enlivened with martial strains of music. 3. The Jani- 
culan Bridge, afterwards called Sixtus’s, by reason that 
Pope Sixtus IV. caused it to be rebuilt, 1475. Originally it 
was all of marble. 4. The Cestian Bridge, afterwards called 
St. Bartholomew’s, rebuilt in the time of the Emperor Valen- 
tinian. Ona marble block of this bridge is this inscription: 
Domini Nostri Imper. Cesaris Fl. Valentianus, Pius Falix, 
Max. Victor. ac Triumf. semper Aug. Pont. Max. &c., &c. 
5. The Fabrician, or Tarpeian Bridge, more recently called 
Ponte Capi, or de’ quattro Capi. 6. The Sanatorian, or 
Palatine Bridge, now called di Santa Maria. 7. The Hora- 
tian Bridge, anciently called the Sublician, one of the finest 
in Rome, and of which the ruins still remain in the Tiber, 
it not having been rebuilt in modern ages. It is represented 
to have resembled a triumphal arch rather than a bridge. It 
was first erected by the King Ancus Martius, of wood and iron, 
with drawbridges for the passing and repassing of boats. After 
the incident of Horatius Cocles, it was rebuilt of stone; yet 
later by AEmilius Lepidus the Prator; and some time later by 
the Emperor Tiberius. It was again demolished in the reign 
of the Emperor Otho; and finally it was rebuilt by Antoninus 
Pius. 8. The Milvian Bridge, two miles out of the city on the 
Flaminian way, of which I shall give some account later. 

It is instructive to learn in the preceding summary of 
what materials the Swdlictan Bridge was constructed at the 
period of the heroic events which tradition has associated with 
it, and which Macaulay, in his ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ has so 
thrillingly reproduced under the lay of Horatius ‘made about 
the year of the city 360.’ The invading army of Lars Porsena 
is reported by the scouts to be approaching. The Consul and 
the Fathers mount the wall of the city before the river gate. 
One bridge, indeed, seems to be already in the possession of 


the enemy. 
Out spake the Consul roundly : 
‘The bridge must straight go down, 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 
Nought else can save the town ! 
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But the work of destroying a bridge built of wood and 
iron, after the Roman manner of solidity, was one involving 
time. The Consul’s brow was sad as he stood contemplating 
the advance of the invading hosts, amongst whose banners 
that of Sextus was prominent, and he exclaims in semi- 
despair :— 


‘Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down : 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?’ 


The incidents which followed will probably be in the re- 
collection of many of my readers. 

The Milvian Bridge, now known as Ponte Molle, has had 
as remarkable a history as any of those of Rome. It is prob- 
able that this bridge was constructed coevally with the great 
Flaminian way. The first mention of the name in history 
occurs in the Second Punic War, when Livy tells us that the 
Roman people poured out from the Porta Flaminia in a con- 
tinuous stream as far as the Milvian Bridge to meet the mes- 
sengers who brought the tidings of the defeat of Hasdrubal, 
B.C. 207. Hence, when Aurelius Victor reckons it among the 
works constructed by Aimilius Scaurus, in his censorship (B.C. 
110), it is evident that this can refer only to its rebuilding 
or restoration. It is very possible that there was no stone 
bridge before that period. At the time of the conspiracy of 
Catiline, the Milvian Bridge was selected as the place where 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges were arrested by the 
orders of Cicero, It is probable that under the Empire, if 
not earlier, a suburb extended along the Via Flaminia as far 
as the Milvian Bridge. Hence we are told that it was the 
point from which Czsar proposed to divert the course of the 
Tiber, so as to carry it further from the city. And again, 
the Emperor Gallienus is said to have proposed to extend the 
Flaminian portico as far as the Milvian Bridge. In the reign 
of Nero the neighbourhood of the bridge was occupied by low 
taverns, which were much resorted to for purposes of de- 
bauchery. Its proximity to Rome, to which it was the prin- 
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cipal approach from the North, rendered the Milvian Bridge a 
point of importance during the civil wars. Hence it is re- 
peatedly mentioned by Tacitus during those which followed 
the death of Nero. And again, in A.D. 193, it was there that 
Didius Julianus was defeated by Severus. At a later period 
(A.D. 312), it witnessed the defeat of Maxentius by Constantine, 
when the usurper himself perished in the Tiber. Its military 
importance was recognised also in the Gothic wars, when it 
was occupied by Vitiges during the siege of Rome, A.D. 537 ; 
and again in 547, when Totila destroyed all the other bridges 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, he spared the Milvian alone. 
The bridge was destroyed in the last century, during the 
retreat of the Austrian army from the borders of the kingdom 
of Naples, toe stop the pursuit by the Spaniards under Count 
Gages. The present structure is therefore modern in part ; 
but the foundations and principal piers are ancient.' 

It is thus that history localises itself around bridges. I 
confess, however, that the bridge which has greater interest 
to myself than any other in the imperial city is that of St. 
Angelo, Over it is the highway to St. Peter's and the 
Vatican. Over it all who go and depart from that ‘ Palace 
of Mystery’ have to pass! It is identified with the history 
of papal hierarchy. Over it have been quietly borne 
missives which have convulsed Christendom. Over it have 
often passed to and fro ambassadors whose missions have 
remained State secrets for centuries. The tower of the castle 
from which the bridge derives its name looks down upon it. 
The yellow Tiber rolls below. These are, equally with the 
bridge itself, unconscious of the influences that impel the con- 
stant stream of traffic which throngs it. History itself is, as 
it were, defied by the astuteness of the papal conclave. The 
highest worldly wisdom is strangely combined with objects 
which, to the outer world, appear so trivial as to raise a sinile of 
incredulity. The pilgrims to St. Peter’s find their hearts beat 
with enthusiasm as they reach this bridge. They return 
over it inspired by the homage and devotion they have been 


1 Vide Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, ii. 657. 
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allowed to lavish upon the Apostolic toe! The more modern 
historical incidents associated with this bridge stand quite 
unique as compared with those of all others. 


BRIDGES OF VENICE, &C. 


In the ancient city of Venice there are many bridges, but 
two are of special note, viz. the Ponte det Sospiri—or BRIDGE 
OF SIGHS—and Ponte di Rialto. The former connects the 
palace of the Doges with those much dreaded prisons where 
so many victims of a bigoted and tyrannical age have lan- 
guished. These Carceri or Prigiont palaces were erected 
between 1512 and 1597, and that also must be the date of 
the bridge. A great deal of ink has been shed regarding it. 


I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 

O’er the far times, when many a subject land 

Look’d to the Winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles. 

Byron. 
As I have already said, the communication between the 

ducal palace and the prisons of the city is by means of this 
gloomy bridge or covered gallery, high above the water, 
and divided bya stone wall into a passage and acell. The 
State dungeons, called foss?, or wells, were sunk in the thick 
walls of the palace ; and the prisoner, when taken out to die, 
was conducted across the gallery to the other side, and, being 
then led back into the other compartment or cell upon the 
bridge, was there strangled. The low portal through which 
the criminal was taken into this cell is now walled up; but 
the passage is still open, and is, and perhaps ever will be 
while it remains, known as the Bridge of Sighs. The fossz 
are still under the floor of the chamber at the foot of the 
bridge. 
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The bridge called the Rzalto is celebrated as a master- 
piece of art. It consists of one flat and bold arch, of seventy- 
four feet span, and only thirty-two feet high above the Grand 
Canal. It was built in 1558-91, after a design of Michael 
Angelo. The total length of the bridge is 150 feet, and it is 
built upon 12,000 piles. The breadth is forty-six feet, and 
this space is divided by two rows of shops into three narrow 
streets, that in the middle being the widest ; and there is in 
the centre an open archway by which the three streets com- 
municate. At each end of the Rialto is an ascent of fifty-six 
steps ; and the view from the top is very lively—for the city 
being entirely flat much of it may be seen from this elevation. 

The whole exterior of the bridge and shops is of marble. 
The cost of building was 250,000 ducats 

The Ponte di Rialto is sole connecting land-link between 
the eastern and western quarters of the city, and it is the 
centre of the commercial quarter. Near it on one side is the 
fish-market, abundantly supplied on Fridays at least; on 
the other the fruit and vegetable market, a very busy scene in 
the mornings. At the back of the market-place is a short 
column of Egyptian granite, to which a flight of steps ascends. 
From this column the laws of the Republic were promulgated. 

Shakespeare, in his ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ has enabled us 
to realise a picture of the Rialto, and its busy scenes of bar- 
gainings and news, in the days of the commercial greatness of 
the city: ' 

Shylock. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto, you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances,—A¢# i. scene 3. 


In Act iii. scene 1, Salanio asks, ‘What news on the 
Rialto?’ and is answered that a rich ship of Antonio’s was 
wrecked upon the Goodwin Sands. Such matters being then 
as familiarly spoken of there as they are at Lloyd’s to-day. 


To furnish any detailed account of the many remarkable 
bridges that exist in Europe (to say nothing of other parts of 
the world), and to note the customs and historical incidents 
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associated with them, would occupy a volume,' and can in no 
way be adequately treated of in a paper like the present. It 
will probably be, therefore, more convenient that I should 
break off here. 

Regarding’ the bridges of England—many of which have 
histories full of interest—that which occupies the foremost 
position is London Bridge; and although much has already 
been written regarding it, there are still abundant facts which 
await to be grouped in their chronological order, For many 
centuries it constituted the only approach to the city from the 
south. Many of the earlier historical events of the nation are 
associated with it. State pageants passed over (sometimes 
under) it. Invading forces, alike by land and water, found it 
an insuperable obstacle. The security of the city and the 
protection of its wealth depended very often upon the proper 
guardianship of its gates! The Thames has many important 
bridges—as, for instance, that of M/aidenhead, where the 
bridge-charter confers corporate privileges upon the tewn— 
but none, or indeed all combined, presents the peculiar features 
of the several passage-ways which for the last nine centuries 
have constituted what is here collectively designated LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


' It will probably appear in the ‘ Antiquary’s Library’ (Stock) in due course. 
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THE KELTIC CHURCH AND ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By Rev. WILLIAM DAWSON, M.A., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Read March 1883. 


AMONG the many services done the cause of historical 
research by Mr. John Richard Green, whose premature loss 
all lovers of history are mourning, the last and not the least 
was to point out in his own matchless language the part 
played by the Keltic Church in the conversion of the English 
to Christianity. I wish to emphasise his hint on the great- 
ness of the part played by the Keltic Churches-—to show how 
far reaching it was in its effects; and that, after the time of 
S. Augustine, amidst great difference of opinion, there was no 
touch of antagonism between the Keltic and Italian missions. 

In order to this, may I remind you for a moment of the 
peculiar condition of England when Gregory the Great sent 
hither the first Italian mission? From the Forth to the 
Channel, from the North Sea to the Severn, the country had 
been a province of the Roman empire, and had ceased to be 
so; had been a part of Christendom, and was once more 
heathen. The British Church had had its bishops at western 
councils, and boasted its martyrs and its saints. But when 
the English, the Jutes, and the Saxons, those ‘fierce sea- 
wolves, cunning and cruel,’ swept down from the Fiords of the 
Baltic, and spreading inland from the eastern and northern 
coasts made Britain into England, they destroyed every 
trace of British Christianity. It may well be that they ab- 
sorbed into themselves, more especially in the western mid- 
lands, many of the British race. But there remained of British 
Christianity not a vestige, save here and there the ruins of a 
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British church, and here and there, tilling the soil or toiling in 
the household, a British Christian enslaved by the heathen 
English. As for the British Church it hid itself amongst the 
wilds of Exmoor and of Dartmoor, amidst the dells that cleave 
the Cornish tableland, amidst the fastnesses of which the 
Welsh mountains are the ramparts. No attempt was made 
by it to convert the English. Herein its action differed from 
that of the Latin Continental Church, which by winning them 
to Christianity had conquered the conquerors of the Latin 
empire. But then those conquerors had been but Teutonic 
garrisons in Latinised or Latin lands. The far-off Emperor 
at Constantinople was still the titular lord of the realm, 
Chieftains, such as Theodore or Clovis, ruled the territories 
they occupied, nominally as representatives of the Imperial 
Majesty, although at the same time they were kings of their 
own people, uniting in their own persons the Imperial office 
of Patrician with a tribal royalty. But in this ‘rough set 
island of the west’ all was different. The surface of British 
life had, indeed, taken a polish from the Roman civilisation, 
but there had been no complete assimilation of Latin modes 
of thought. And when English heathendom beat back the 
British Church into Wales and Cornwall, that Church had 
long been comparatively isolated from Continental influences, 
But she was one of a group of Churches of like language and 
nationality—loosely organised, indeed, but rich in a pictur- 
esque if fantastic hagiology. The Keltic Churches of Ireland, 
of Galloway, and of Iona were at one with the British Church. 
These claimed, like Southern Gaul and Spain, to have drawn 
their faith from the Apostolic See of Ephesus. Their liturgies, 
or such fragments as have come down to us, bear marks of 
belonging to the Oriental family of liturgies. Between them 
and the seething life of Latin Christendom, the English 
settlers formed an impassable barrier. Over those settlers 
the Empire had not flung its spell ; their fierceness had not 
yet been softened by the charm of Christianity. A century 
rolled away before the first Italian mission, headed by Au- 
gustine, received a hearing from the King of Kent. Doubt- 
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less it was an eventful morn for England when the long line 
of chanting monks marched beneath the shadow of a glisten- 
ing cross, across the white sea beach of Ebbesfleet, to the broad 
oak beneath whose shadow Ethelbert received them. Doubt- 
less the day on which, again in slow and solemn order, the 
missionaries entered the royal vill of Canterbury to the clear 
sweet sound of Latin litanies may be deemed the birthday of 
the Southern Primacy— perhaps of the English Church ; yet, 
in truth, the long, slow work of winning the English to Chris- 
tianity was not the achievement either of Canterbury or of 
Rome. 

Due honour, nevertheless, must be paid to Augustine’s 
memory. He won to Christianity the whole realm of Ethel- 
bert, with its two under kingdoms, of which Rochester and 
London were the capitals. He set up  Bishopstools at 
Canterbury, at Rochester, at London. He traversed the 
valley of the Thames, crossed the watershed into the Severn 
country, where he met, and, as is well known, failed to con- 
ciliate the clergy of the British Church. But although he 
did not convert, he left his mark on Wessex as he journeyed 
through it, and the impression must have helped on the 
missionary successes of the next generation. The Bishop- 
stool which he set up at Canterbury has never been removed ; 
the Primates of Canterbury have never known an exile, like 
that of the Primates of Rome at Avignon. The ecclesiastical 
capital of the little Kentish kingdom held its own against 
heathen reaction and Keltic zeal, until it grew into the chief 
Bishopric, first of all England, then of the whole Anglican 
communion. Nor must we overlook the energy of other 
members of the Italian mission. Paulinus was one of them— 
Paulinus, who ‘preached Baptism’ first in East Anglia; 
then, when the overlordship of the English kingdoms had 
passed from Ethelbert’s successor to the young hero Edwin, 
in Northumbria—Paulinus, whose tall, thin figure, worn 
features, and dark skin, veiling a spirit aglow with evangelistic 
fire, filled with awestruck wonder the ruddy, fairhaired Angles, 
It was at the request of the Italian mission that Felix the 
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Burgundian crossed over to East Anglia, landing, where the 
waters of the Stour and Orwell mingle in a broad and shallow 
estuary before they debouch into the German Ocean, at the 
spot where the village of Felixstowe still bears his name. 
But his advent marks the failure of the Italians, and points 
its cause. They had stirred but they had not organised. 
Strangers and foreigners, they had little sympathy with the 
rude uncultured English. A heathen reaction swept them 
from Northumbria, from Essex, all but from Kent. If Felix 
kept his hoid tipon East Anglia, it was because he was a 
Burgundian, one of the great Teutonic family to which the 
English themselves belonged. In 633, after the power of 
Northumbria had been broken in the fatal field of Hatfield 
Chase, Christianity, though it maintained a feeble existence 
in Kent, and was extending under Felix in East Anglia, 
seemed elsewhere to have collapsed. Two years afterwards, 
there was a wondrous revival in Northumbria. But this re- 
vival, which marks the second stage in the conversion of the 
English—this revival to which English Christianity is mainly 
due—was the work not of the Italian mission at Canterbury, 
but of the Keltic Church. 

It was from the brotherhood at Iona, that small bleak 
island of the Western Sea, that the Keltic mission started. 
Columba, of the Irish Church, had founded the brother- 
hood of Iona. Already had its missionaries gone forth to 
the Scotch, who from their homes in Ireland had crossed over 
to occupy the wild vales of Argyleshire. Already they had 
" preached even to the fiercer Picts inthe more remote recesses 
of the Highlands, and their cells and chapels were reared 
already in the islands of that great loch which laves Ben 
Slioch. Abbots ruled this brotherhood with paternal care ; 
bishops, too, there were, the mere servants of the abbots, but 
regarded, for all this, as absolutely indispensable for the 
handing on of Divine grace. In this the Keltic Church of 
Iona was as the Keltic Church of Ireland. With the great 
teachers of that its Mother Church, Iona kept up a constant 
intercourse. About those teachers gathered innumerable 
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scholars—some from far off lands. Hymnologies, Service 
Books emblazoned with all the skill of the illuminator, Peni- 
tentiaries, attest the devout energy and moral force of the 
Keltic Church. He who came forth from it to Northumbria 
is the real evangelist of Northern England. The gentle 
Aidan gathered the flock of Paulinus scattered here and 
there ; wherever he preached, Oswald, King of Northumbria, 
stood by him (he had been educated at Iona), and turned his 
Keltic sermons into the English tongue. In the rocky isle of 
Lindisfarne he set up his Bishopstool: Keltic bishops con- 
secrated him to the episcopate: from Lindisfarne, which he 
planned to make the Iona of Eastern and Southern Britain, 
he sent forth missionaries. An intrepid band penetrated 
Mercia or Mid-England—a district still heathen, and which 
the Italians had never touched. The Keltic monk Fursey 
went into East Anglia to co-operate with the Burgundian 
Bishop Felix : into Essex came from Mercia the Keltic Cedd. 
There the lessons of the Italian missionaries could not have 
been entirely forgotten ; but when Cedd resolved to set up 
his Bishopstool in that little church near Ludgate where the 
righteous refusal of the Italian bishop to give the ‘ glistering’ 
Eucharistic Bread to the unchristened sons of the dead King 
Saba, had been the signal for a revolt against the new 
religion, it was to Lindisfarne, not to Canterbury, that he 
turned for consecration ; and the great See of London, like 
so many other English bishopricks, must look to the Keltic 
missionaries as its real founders. Soon a bishop was set 
apart at Lindisfarne for the midlands, and by the middle of the , 
seventh century the Italian mission was pent up and lan- 
guishing within the Kentish kingdom, while the Keltic 
mission seemed far on the way to win all England to itself, 
Happily this was not to be-—happily, I say, for had it been, 
the development of the English would have been unenriched 
by the influences of Latin Christendom and of Western 
thought. A second Italian mission appears upon the 
scene. In its members, we note a far greater: breadth of 
view than in those who formed the mission-party of Au- 
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gustine. Its advent marks a third stage in the conversion 
of the English. The Keltic and Latin Churches are found 
working side by side. The head of this second Italian 
mission was consecrated, not at Rome or Canterbury, but at 
Milan. It is presumed that this was done with the Pope’s 
sanction, but it must be remembered that the air of Milan 
was not exactly favourable to the claims of Rome. Milan 
had been the rival of Rome both religiously and politically. 
It had been long the seat of the Imperial Court ; in its stern 
independence it had succeeded the extinct Church of Carthage 
as almost Rome’s equal ; it could never forget that it was the 
See of Ambrose and had seen the conversion of the elder 
Augustine. Was it at all the inspiration of Milan which gave 
to the second Italian mission its broader character? For we 
find this mission had scarce landed in Wessex before it 
entered into friendly relations with the Keltic Church. 
Birinus, its bishop, became fast friends with Oswald, King of 
Northumbria and overlord of Wessex, whose influence was 
used to advance his work. Still more marked was the friend- 
liness of the two communions under the successor of Birinus, 
the Frankish Agilbert. He, so completely ignored was Canter- 
bury, sought consecration from Frankish bishops. Between 
Eastern Gaul and Ireland there was now much intercourse, 
and Agilbert was in friendly correspondence with the Irish 
Christians. By this time all England, but the little realm of 
Sussex fenced in by the huge forest of the Weald, had 
become Christian. Broadly speaking, the Thames Valley 
divided the Latin and Keltic Churches. All the land of the 
East Saxons, all the land of the Angles, East Anglia ze. 
and Northumbria as far as the Forth, all the midlands from 
the Peak to the Welsh Borderland, followed the Keltic use. 
But the great district of the West Saxons and Jutish Kent 
were Roman, only the Church of Kent, cut off by the Thames 
from Essex and by heathen Sussex from Wessex, remained 
comparatively isolated and comparatively dead. 

It was the election of the first English Archbishop of 
Kent, Frithona, the West Saxon, which was the first step to 
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the restoration of Canterbury to its early proud position, and 
to the absorption of all England within the Latin patriarchate. 
We find him at the hallowing of the monastery which the 
King of Mercia, a son of the Keltic Church, raised at Mede- 
hampstead, in the fenny flats through which the Nene meanders. 
Frithona’s name stands first, in the Chronicle, as witness to 
the grant of grassland and fen and moor for miles around, 
with which King Wulfere dowers his new foundation. But 
the names of the Keltic bishops of Essex and the Midlands 
follow. Virtually, therefore, they admitted the precedence 
of Frithona ; the dedication of the minster to S. Peter was 
itself a link with the Latin Church. By and by a more im- 
portant step was taken. A synod of all the English bishops 
met in the great house on Whitby Cliff, over which ruled 
the royal Hilda. It was convoked for the express purpose 
of discussing, in a perfectly friendly spirit, the differences 
between the Keltic and Latin Churches. Wilfrid was its 
leader; bred in the Keltic communion, he had visited Rome 
at the suggestion of his royal mistress, and had felt to the 
full Rome’s overmastering fascination. A chequered life lay 
before him—opposition, exile, persecution were to be his, 
But amidst all this he was to do a work matchless in 
its after consequences. He was to convert Sussex and to 
preach in Friesland ; he was to be the founder, not literally, 
but by the direct result of his actions, of the Northern 
Primacy ; he was to introduce into England the Benedictine 
monastery, with its stern and chastened discipline, by which 
the monastic village of the Kelts with its separate huts 
clustered round a thatched and timber chapel, was to be 
superseded. In him the modern Sees of York, Durham, Chi- 
chester, Peterborough, and Ripon may claim an interest. But 
all this lay hidden in the future. At the Whitby synod Wil- 
frid appears, young, ardent, winsome ; and nothing strikes one 
more than the kindly temper in which he led the party in 
favour of union with the Latin Church. Colman of Lindis- 
farne urged doggedly the example of Columba. ‘ Your 
Columba,’ said Wilfrid ; ‘nay, ours too, since he was Christ’s,’ 
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Wilfrid carried all before him ; the synod adopted the Latin 
customs, and the English Church entered the Latin patriar- 
chate. Some who clave to Keltic Christianity withdrew to 
Iona ; most accepted the new order of things ; but the pro- 
vinces now added to Latin Christendom had been won to 
Christianity by the Keltic Church. 

And one lasting result of the Keltic mission was the 
missionary fervour of the Northumbrian Church. No great 
aptness for evangelisation had as yet been displayed by the 
See of Rome. The Church of the far East had sent the 
gospel to China and to India; the great patriarchate of the 
South had evangelised Nubia and Ethiopia. But though the 
Roman Empire had become Christian, the credit of its con- 
version is not specially due to the See of Rome. 

Not by Rome, but by missionaries from the East, had 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain been Christianised. Missionaries 
from Constantinople had won the great Gothic tribes to a 
Christianity which the Orthodox Church condemned, doubt- 
less, but still to Christianity. Latin Christianity may, indeed, 
take the credit of having won the Lombards and the Goths 
to orthodoxy, and of having converted the Franks from 
paganism, but in this work the great See of Rome had little 
direct share. And the German races outside the Empire, 
beyond the Danube and the Rhine, saw the Cross set up in 
their midst, first by Scoto-Irish, and then by English mis- 
sionaries. From the Keltic Church of Ireland, from Colum- 
ban, Gall, Magnaold, and Fridolin, the Vosges country, the 
lands of the Upper Rhine, the Upper Rhone, and the Upper 
Danube received the gospel. Mid-Europe was not won to 
Christianity until the eighth century, but it was won by 
Englishmen, many of whom were from Northumbria, where the 
Keltic Church had kindled a missionary zeal. Not one of them 
was a Kentish man, and even the great Boniface, though a West 
countryman, was born so near the borderland of Wessex 
and West Wales, that he may well have owed to the Kelts of 
Cornwall his burning desire to make known the Evangel, for 
we know from Bishop Aldhelm’s letter to the Cornish Prince 
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Geraint, ‘the glorious lord of the western realm,’ that there 
was mutual intercourse and mutual respect between the 
Christians of Wessex and of Cornwall. 

We may then safely affirm that to the Keltic Churches, 
whose origin is so obscure and whose individuality has been so 
long lost, belongs a fourfold distinction: first, that of having 
long maintained a unity amongst themselves, and an organi- 
sation quite independent of Rome, with which, nevertheless, 
they held themselves to be in communion ; secondly, that 
of having produced a literature rich in liturgies, penitentiaries, 
and hagiologies; thirdly, that of having won two-thirds of 
England, and the nobler of the English races, to Christianity ; 
and lastly, that of being the earliest evangelists of Central 
Europe. We must at the same time admire the tenacious 
grasp of Rome on Kent, and her skilful use of every oppor- 
tunity for annexing the work of the Keltic mission, whose 
chiefest honour, perhaps it is, that she ceded her conquest to 
the great Latin Patriarchate, incorporation with which has 
coloured, and in some respects gloriously, the whole current 
of English history both in Church and State. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


Under the title ‘Grégoire 
XIII. et Bathori, Episode diplo- 
matique de histoire du XVI. 
sitcle’ (Grecory XIII. and 
Bathori, an episode of the history 
of the sixteenth century), with 
ample quotations from the Ar- 
chives of the Vatican, the 
*Volumina legum,’ and a cor- 
respondence with Count Za- 
MOYSKI, carried on in ciphers, 
the ‘Revue des questions his- 
toriques’ (Paris, 1882), brings an 
essay which we feel obliged to 
recommend to students of His- 
tory. The ‘ Eastern Question,’ 
which occupied Europe for the 
last 400 years, has been as burn- 
ing in the Sixteenth Century as 
it is now, and in spite of the 
ardent influence of the Popes and 
their secret intrigues with the 
Austrian Court, found no solu- 
tion. Poland and Transylvania, 
Austria and Hungary in con- 
tinual conflict, contributed far 
more to promote the interests of 
Turkey than the Turks them- 
selves. Not less important will 
be found Cardinal CaLicari’s 
secret correspondence, showing 
the causes of Bathori’s sudden 
change of tactics, and of the 
total failure of the Cardinal’s mis- 
sion.—A valuable contribution 
to the history of the Romans is 

N. S.—VOL. I. 


M. Victor Durvy’s ‘ Histoire des 
Romains,’ sixth volume, from 
Avucustus to HabriAn (Paris, 
Hachette, 1852, with ninety- 
nine engravings, six maps, and 
nine chromo-lithographs). After 
NIEBUHR on the ‘ Mythicai,’ 
MomMsEN on the ‘ Republican,’ 
and Gipson on the ‘ Imperial’ 
Period of Roman History, 
there is scarcely left anything 
to be said. The illustrations 
form the most important distine- 
tion of M. Duruy’s work, and 
are well chosen and executed.— 
It is rather interesting to study 
the different views taken by 
writers on one and the same 


historical phenomenon, which 
ought to be reduced to in- 
disputable causes, that must 


have produced certain indisput- 
able effects, if treated scientific- 
ally. But scientific historians are 
very rare. Antipathies and 
sympathies, party notions and 
religious prejudices, national 
interests and subjective predilec- 
tions, rule still supreme, prevent- 
ing us from seeing law and order. 
In comparing the poetical views 
taken by M. LAMarRTINE in his 
‘Histoire des Girondins,’ and 
the work published by M. 
Edmond Bires (Paris, V. Palmé, 
1881), under the title ‘La 
DD 
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légende des Girondins,’ we may 
recognise in the very title the 
different tendency of this book 
from that of M. LaMarTINE. M. 
BrrEs admits that M. Mortimer 
TERNAUx and M. Louis BLanc, 
the followers of common-sense 
as well as the enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of everything revolu- 
tionary, the apologists of the 
people no less than their heredi- 
tary haters and antagonists, all 
agree in surrounding the ‘ Giron- 
dins’ with a kind of legendary 
halo of martyrdom and sanctity, 
and M. Bires gives himself all 
the trouble possible in arraying 
one-sidedly facts, quotations, 
statistical records, correspon- 
dences, to destroy that ‘halo,’ 
and to prove M. Brissot, the 
chief of the Girondists, a thief, 
and the other large-hearted 
sufferers for freedom at a period 
of social transition and political 
convulsions to be miserable 
demagogues, as detestable as 
RoBESPIERRE and St. Jusv. 
French historians have a peculiar 
notion ; they always think the 
stronger the language the greater 
the truth ; they will not learn the 
fact that in history tall phrases 
are generally used by those who 
wish to conceal the truth, and to 
advocate their mere subjective 
views. We need not say that the 
book is written with the purpose 
of holding up to contempt the 
Revolution ; but, in perusing it, 
the author involuntarily makes 
us better acquainted than any 


panegyrist of progress with the 
real causes of French .Revolu- 
tions : showing to demonstration 
that the stubborn narrow-minded- 
ness, and the want of proper 
historical training of rulers and 
ruled, produced those sanguinary 
catastrophes which we distort in 
vain, and which will and must 
happen, wherever a nation finds 
itself checked in its legitimate 
progressive evolution by whatever 
vested interests.— A well-written 
chapter of French history will be 
found in M. George Picot’s ‘Ia 
réforme judiciaire en France’ 
(Paris, Hachette, 1881). A 
member of the Academy, M. Picot 
inquires into the history of the 
Swiss and American administra- 
tion of justice, and propounds 
that the irremovability and inde- 
pendence of the judges ought to 
be the principle of the adminis- 
tration of the law. But this can 
only be the case where judges 
have learnt to divest themselves, 
at all events on the bench, of all 
party spirit ; and where they do 
not conspire against the existing 
form of a government either with 
Royalists, Bonapartists, Gambet- 
tists, reds, whites, or blues. The 
book is written with a great 
amount of common-sense.---The 
most important question of ele- 
mentary education has_ been 
treated by M. Albert Bapeau 
(Paris, Didier, 1881), in a work 
under the title ‘ L’Ecole de village 
pendant la Révolution’ (The 
Village School during the Revolu- 
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tion). The book is a most viru- 
ient attack on secular education, 
and ought to be read in order to 
become acquainted with all the 
mistakes which prejudice is capa- 
ble of making in treating subjects 
of general importance.— Paul La- 
CROIX as an art historian is well 
known from his innumerable 
works, the clever choice of his 
illustrations, and his tendency 
not to detach literature and 
science from art. Firmin Dipor 
deserves much credit for the 
brilliant publication of the 
*‘XVIIe Siécle, Lettres, Sciente 
et Arts, 1590-1670 ’ (Paris, 1882). 
Science, travels, learning and 
the learned, the Academy and 
academicians, the libraries and 
collections of curiosities, the 
Hétel Rambouillet, conceited 
and learned women, prose writers 
and poets, the theatres and dra- 
matists, political, religious and 
social eloquence, painting and 
painters, architecture and archi- 
tects, engravings and engravers, 
music and musicians, industrial 
art, and at last furniture and 
ornamental art, are discussed in 
this work, illustrated by seventeen 
chromo-lithographs, and 300 
woodcuts, of which sixteen are 
printed specially. The flightyand 
superficial spirit of French writers, 
artists, men and women, and at 
the same time the refined taste 
in everything industrial and orna- 
mental, may be studied in its 
pages. The text has undoubt- 
edly been written as a commen- 


tary on the illustrations : we may 
trace this fact in the disconnected 
and epigrammatic treatment of 
historically connected develop- 
ments.—A work published under 
the title ‘ Histoire du Protestan- 
tisme et de la Ligue en Bour- 
gogne ’ (History of Protestantism 
and the League in Burgundy), by 
M. P. M. Baupourn L’AUXERRE, 
1881, is an excellent specimen of 
how history ought otf to be 
written. The author betrays in 
every line his biassed mind. 
He does not inquire into the 
causes which produced Protest- 
antism ; he simply condemns it as 
a wicked rebellion against an 
established authority. He gives 
us an insight into the spiritual 
movement by a quantity of de- 
tails, which if used up by an im- 
partial writer might serve ary 
historian to draw entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions than M. Bau 

pouin. There is one great truth 
pervading this book, that Pro- 
testantism in France was far 
more a Political than a religious 
movement, but even this truth 
only serves to prove how the 
whole life in France was absorbed 
by the supernatural, and how 
grossly the natural had been 
neglected. If the people are 
accused of having pillaged 
churches, insulted monks and 
nuns, robbed and murdered, 
assaulted, and taken possession 
of villages and towns, the cause, 
why they have shown so great a 
hatred to the ruling Church, is 
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not inquired into. We find the 
effect condemned, and very justly, 
but we are sorry to see the ori- 
ginators of all these disturbances 
either excused or altogether 
ignored. Until French historical 
writers will have learnt and 
thoroughly taken to heart the 
grand maxim of Confucius— 
‘that the wise man seeks the 
cause of his defects in himself ; 


but the fool, avoiding himself, 
seeks it in all others beside him- 
self’—no reliable history can be 
expected from them. French 
authors are very much imbued 
with a spirit of self-glorification, 
finding fault with everybody 
around them, never seeing their 
own shortcomings. It is the 
ever true story about ‘the mote 
and the beam.’ 


GERMANY. 


The literary activity of Ger- 
many on the vast field of His- 
tory during the last year has 
again surpassed that of any 
other civilised country. From 
January to June 1883, no less 
than 694 historical works have 
been published. 7Zzwenty-one 
works on the general history of 
Culture ; ¢wo hundred and seven 
works on General and Pragmati- 
cal History ; forty-three works 
on the special subordinate 
branches of History, namely, 
Histories of Provinces and 
Towns ; one hundred and one 
Church, or rather Ecclesiasti- 
cal Histories ; Theological treat- 
ments of History, from Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics, were 
issued by one hundred and thirty 
authors ; thirty-nine works ap- 
peared on Biblical Archzology ; 
fifty-one historical works for 
Schools and Educational Esta- 
blishments ; and one hundred and 
two works containing biographies, 
letters by statesmen hitherto not 


published, collected from the 
different official archives. As- 
suming an equal literary activity 
during the remaining six months, 
we shall have to record a total 
of about 1,388 historical works 
forone year. As to the names 
that figure in these lists we have 
those of Baumgarten, P. M. 


Freytag, Hellwald, Paulus, 
Prutz, Virchow, Burkhardt, 
Corvin, Duncker, Hoffmeister, 


Hunfalvy, Vambéry, Meyer, Ch. 
Nitzsch, Ranke, Thun, Waitz, 
Weber, Hamilton, Lindau, 
Moleschott, &c. If we add to 
the books published forty-two 
weekly and monthly historical 
publications, we may form a 
correct idea of the importance 
assigned to the study of His- 
tory in Germany, as the only true 
foundation of all higher culture.— 
Among the works published 
last year, none takes a higher 
standing than Prof. I. FRoscn- 
HAMMER’S ‘Genesis der Mensch- 
heit (Origin of Humanity), with 
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special reference to religion, 
morals, and language (Munich, 
1883, Adolf Akerman). The 
origin and development of 
Humanity on the basis of an 
intellectual force pervading 
man, is carried out with syste- 
matic consequence. Nature is 
the primary cause of all our 
perceptions and thoughts, work- 
ing on our yet untutored vivid 
imagination as an outward object, 
which we endeavour to compre- 
hend and to explain according 
to our subjective impressions. 
Races, nations, religious systems 
and political laws have been 
formed by means of two factors: 
objective nature and subjective 
imagination. The latter works 
differently according to the 
ruling ethnical elements in the 
three principal groups of Hu- 
manity. Imagination in some 
races is more difficult to check, 
to regulate, and to lead to a 
correct understanding of fixed 
laws, pervading not only the 
universe, but every individual 
as a completing particle, how- 
ever powertul or insignificant, of 
that universe. The very moment 
that we assume law and order 
instead of ‘chance’ in the de- 
velopment of thoughts, sensa- 
tions, impulses, actions, creeds, 
arts and sciences, we at once 
step on a firm scientific ground. 
Prof. Froschhammer, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, divides his 
admirable work into five prin- 
cipal sections. In Section I. the 


origin of mankind is shown, ac- 
cording to our most modern 
ideas as a natural process, which 
is the fundamental basis of our 
whole development. Nothing 
written in modern times does 
surpass the philosophical luci- 
dity with which the Professor 
lays down first incontrovertible 
principles, leading in Section IT. 
to the demonstration of our ob- 
jectively influenced, and subjec- 
tively working imagination, and 
how this unconsciously or con- 
sciously active force has en- 
deavoured to explain God, 
matter, creation, and the ethnical 
differences in mankind. In 
Section III. we have the origin 
and development of the dif- 
ferent religious systems in 
general, and in special a clear 
and impartial analysis of 
Fetishism, the Chinese ethics, 
the Shemitic, Pheenician, Baby- 
lonian, the old Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Mahomedan religions, their 
analogies with and differences 
from the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Indo-German creeds of 
the Hindoos, Persians, Budd- 
hists, Teutons, Greeks and 
Romans, down to the founda- 
tion of Christianity as the 
result of a more correct appre- 
ciation of man’s real nature. 
In Section IV. the origin and 
evolution of our purer moral 
life is discussed. Independently 
from all outward formalism ; 
goodness, virtue, justice, and 
moral evil are critically inquired 
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into. Firm and_ unalterable 
principles, which have uncon- 
sciously, emotionally, and mys- 
tically swayed Humanity, are 
traced, and of which we have 
become conscious in modern 
times, through a diligent study 
of the different religious systems 
enabling us to understand the 
destiny of Humanity as a vast 
brotherhood, divided only by 
languages and customs. Ac- 
cording to Section V. language 
had an origin and development 
of its own under the influence 
of imagination. Only in a few 
chosen nations we find a regu- 
lated precision in _ thinking, 
arguing, and reasoning. Our 
principal effort ought to be 
to discover in the variegated 
products of nature and intellect 
a close and ever attive con- 
nection between the noumenal 
causes, and the phenomenal 
effects. This may bea hackneyed 
Kantian apophthegm, but it 
cannot be repeated too often.— 
Archives and record offices 
are everywhere searched with 
great diligence to assist us 
in clearing up past events. 
We feel it, however, our 
duty to remark that des- 
patches, state papers, political 
essays kept in the hidden re- 
cesses of any archives, are not 
exactly the most reliable bricks, 
stones and mortar to build true 
History with. These documents 
are often extremely one-sided in 
their nature, reflecting the writer's 


own subjective opinion and 
nothing beyond it. We could 
not help thinking this in perusing 
‘Die polnischen Autstande seit 
1830 in ihrem Zusammenhange 
mit den internationalen Umsturz- 
bewegungen. Unter Benutzung 
archivistischer Quellen’ (The 
Polish Insurrection from 1830, in 
its connection with the inter- 
national revolutionary tenden- 
cies), by Emit Knorr (Berlin, 
1880, E. S. Miteler and Lohn). 
The state papers on which 
Knorr’s_ historical essay is 
founded are the reports from 
the Police-Superintendent at 
Warsaw; a report from the 
Police-Superintendent of Posen ; 
further reports from the Police- 
Presidents at Berlin ; and docu- 
ments taken from the archives 
of the military offices of Prussia. 
The book is, besides, filled with 
hitherto unpublished proclama- 
tions and orders issued by the 
revolutionary Central Govern- 
ment, the Central Committee, 
and the different dictators. But 
what can be the real historical 
importance of such kind of docu- 
ments? Police officials and 
revolutionaries write both with a 
biassed mind, and treat matters 
with partialone-sidedness. Presi- 
dent Kottwell in his report advo- 
cates as the only safe remedy for 
Poland the spread of German 
culture, a view which very few or 
none of the Polish nationalists 
would support. Concerning the 
sanguinary revolt of the Poles in 
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Galicia (1846), we find that the 
author endeavours to free the 
Austrian Government from the 
reproach that it excited the pea- 
sants against the landlords. ‘The 
excuse is as lame as the facts 
that in several districts landlords 
were freely murdered by the 
peasants, are well established. 
The author argues, had Prince 
Metternich and the Austrian 
Government encouraged murder, 
it would have occurred in other 
provinces too. He, however, ig- 
nores the fact that in those pro- 
vinces in which no assassination 
took place the landlords were 
faithful partisans of Austria, and 
that there was no reason to have 
them ‘removed.’ There are some 
details given of the Polish insur- 
rections of 1848, 1863, and 1864, 
which may serve future historians 
as welcome material. Prince 
Czartoryski at Paris, who was to 
have been the leader in 1863, 
was soon set aside by the Radi- 
cals, or rather the ‘ Red party,’ 
which took it for granted that 
only a merciless extirpation of 
all those who did not side with 
them could save the liberty and 
independence of Poland. Accord- 
ing to Herr Knorr, the means of 
the revolutionaries were very 
considerable, only we cannot 
exactly see on what audited ac- 
counts his statements are based. 
No less than 168,040,000 florins 
(about 16,804,000/.) were at the 
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disposal of the Central Com. 
mittee, of which sum 100,000,000 
florins (about 10,000,000/.) were 
taken from the Imperial cash- 
boxes (?), or otherwise collected 
under threats in Russia and 
Austria. The Radical spies in 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia re- 
ceived 3,000,000 of florins, the 
press 2,000,000; the general- 
organiser, Mieroslawsky, was 
paid one million, and a million 
and a half of florins were col- 
lected to build a Polish national 
navy (?). The waste of money, 
brain and muscle power, life 
and property, ended with a high- 
sounding proclamation issued 
February 1, 1865. ‘Death to 
all spies and traitors, death to all 
friends of the Russians, who for 
offices and orders and the op- 
pression of the Polish people 
lick their paws. . . . Consider, 
O nation, that if you rise, God 
will be with you, and with God 
there is victory.’ If history were 
properly taught and studied, 
revolutionary agents all over the 
world might learn at last that 
theirs are not the means to pro- 
mote the welfare of a nation, that 
the causes producing apathy on 
one side, assassination on the 
other, ought to be, though 
deeply-rooted, gently removed, 
and that only education can 
effect this change in the position 
of a nation. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Books published during the third quarter of 1883. 


Pror. SEELEy,' nowa member of 
our Council, has rendered a fore- 
most service to English history 
in perceiving the discrepancy 
between an habitual mode of 
thought and a constant tendency 
of fact. He affirms that it is not 
the struggle for liberty that has 
been the one great fact by which 
the progress of English history 
throughout the eighteenth, in 
great measure throughout the 
seventeenth century, has shaped 
itself; but that this cardinal 
fact is the expansion of England 
in the New World. 

He treats of the general ten- 
dency to expansion in the mari- 
time States of Western Europe, 
of the special caus.s which have 
made this tendency more impor- 
tant in England than in the 
others, of the blindness and want 
of system which has made ex- 
pansion abortive by causing dis- 


cord between colonies and 
mother-countries. He raises and 
partly discusses the question 


whether a better system may not 
and ought not to be introduced, 
whether a serious attempt ought 
not to be made to organise our 
Empire with a view to its per- 
manence, whether very large 


1 The Expansion of England: two courses of lectures. 
Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 


F.R.Hist.Soc. (Post 8vo. pp. 314. 


political aggregates ought not in 
the present age of steam and 
electricity to be regarded favour- 
ably. He treats our Indian Em- 
pire separately, and passes a less 
favourable judgment on it, laying 
stress on the extreme want of 
homogeneousness between India 
and England. He inquires how 
we gained and how we hold 
this Empire, and advances the 
paradox that we did not acquire 
it, strictly speaking, by conquest. 
He points out what a burden 
the possession of India lays upon 
our foreign policy, but enlarges, 
on the other hand, upon the 
greatness of the civilising work 
we do there. Of its future he 
speaks doubtfully, but points out 
that of late years the tendency 
has not been towards separation, 
but rather towards a closer union. 
The whole problem of the ex- 
pansion of England is treated 
by the author not purely for its 
own sake, but in order to illustrate 
the conception, in some respects 
peculiar, which he has formed of 
the object and method of history. 

From a vast amount of docu- 
mentary evidence marshalled from 
sources of every description Mr. 
Srenoum ? finds himself led to 


By J. R. Seeley, 


2 The English Village Community examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, and ta the Common or Open-fild System of Husbandry: an 


Essay in Economic History. By FredericSeebohm. (8vo. pp. 460. Longmans, 16s.) 
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maintain that within the border of 
Saxon conquest the open-field 
system was prevalent during 
Saxon, perhaps pre-Saxon, times ; 
and that the ‘hams’ and ‘tuns’ 
to which the common fields be- 
longed were manors—estates, 
with a village community 7 
serfdom upon them. Beyond 
this border, or in Wales and the 
western part of England so far 
east as Wiltshire, he maintains 
the prevalence of the tribal sys- 
tem, under which the slaves, as 
opposed to the tribesmen and 
the /acongs, were alone subjected 
to serfdom. This system, also, 
he connects with the open-field 
system, and then proceeds to 
trace a connection between the 
Roman land system and the later 
developments of the manorial 
system. He holds—following 
thus rather Mr. Coote than Mr. 
Freeman—that there was a suffi- 
cient continuity between the 
Roman v/a and the Saxon 
manor to preserve the general 
type ; and that the German in- 
vaders were so far Romanised as 
to permit the manorial system to 
grow up in Britain as the com- 
pound product of barbarian and 
Roman institutions mixing to- 
gether during the periods, first 
of Roman provincial rule, and 
secondly of German conquest. 
All these conclusions are greatly 
helped by the present agricul- 

' Short Parliaments : 


Elections. By Alexander laul. 
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tural position of the township of 
Hitchin in Hertfordshire, which 
is fully detailed, and is relied on 
somewhat exclusively. The home- 
stead, as apart from the land on 
which it stands, has not secured 
Mr. SeeBoum’s attention.—The 
history of a very different move- 
ment is traced by Mr. Paut.! 
Starting from the two statutes of 
Edward III. for annual Parlia- 
ments, he shows us how the 
frequent meeting of the national 
legislative assembly was claimed 
from Richard II., referred to by 
Coke and insisted on by Pym. 
He takes us on from the forced 
grant of a Triennial Bill by 
Charles I., and its repeal at the 
Restoration, to the Bill so tardily 
assented to by William III. 
This, we are reminded, was made 
to give way to the Septennial 
Act in 1716; and how the policy 
which underlies it has been as- 
saulted from that time to the 
present—in 1734, 1742, 1745,and 
1758, by the motions of Alder- 
man Sawbridge and Sir R. Heron, 
the attacks of Cobbett, the 
Chartists, and Mr. Bright—is de- 
scribed at large, down even to 
the demand for quinquennial 
parliaments made by Mr. J. 
Holms in 1880. Parliamentary 
history in another direction has 
been serviceably cleared by Mr. 
Bean.? In 1880 there was issued 
a blue-book, which designed to 


a History of the National Demand for Frequent General 
(Post 8vo. pp. 185. 


K. Paul, 35. 6¢.) 


* The Parliamentary Return of Members of the House of Commons, from 1213 
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record the names of the borough 
and county members returned to 
Parliament from the earliest times 
down to 1874. In this compila- 
tion—or rather that part only of 
it which relates to times subse- 
quent to Queen Elizabeth—Mr. 
Bean has detected errors and 
omissions, the notice of which 
fills some sixty pages. 

General De PerysteR has 
published a series of monographs 
on Mary and BorHweELt, there 
being, in addition to those noted 
below,' one entitled -*A Vinci- 
cation of James Hepburn,’ re- 
printed from two papers con- 
tributed to the United Service. 
He has read deeply in the litera- 
ture of his subject, and by elect- 
ing for the most part to follow 
the late Dr. Burton, Mr. Swin- 
burne (in his plays), Schiern, 
Dr. Petrick and Dargaud—the 
publication of Claude Nau’s MS. 
came too late—has shown what 
is his judgment. Accordingly he 
maintains that Mary was a 
woman supremely capable of love 
—to whom ‘a great affair of the 
heart is a necessity of life’— 
and supremely selfish in satis- 
fying her capacity. He maintains, 
further, that the only one of her 
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admirers who ever wholly poss- 
essed her heart was Bothwell, 
and that he succeeded because 
he was ‘out and out a man.’ In 
her love for him, he holds that 
she made herself a sharer in the 
responsibility for her husband’s 
murder,—though Bothwell at 
that time is looked on as the un- 
conscious tool of Murray—and 
from that love argues the genuine- 
ness of the Casket Letters. To 
justify this strong preference of 
Mary’s much skill is expended in 
showing that Bothwell ‘was not 
more ambitious than Murray, 
and not as stained with vices as 
Morton ; was as brave and able 
as Kircaldy, and as sagacious 
as Maitland.’ Unhappily, in 
elaborating these positions the 
author has thought it well to 
repeat himself again and again, 
and to make use of literary 
parallels in which one would be 
apt to have more confidence 
were his references to authors so 
familiar (for example) as Banks, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, the elder Du- 
mas or Mr. Lang not in need 
of revision. In his discussion on 
the portraits of Mary, the author 
thinks it very questionable if any 
reliable portrait exists; but in his 


to 1874; printed by order of the House: Notices of various Errors and Omis- 
sions found in the above-named work in several Parliaments from 1603 to 1830. 


By W. W. Bean. 


(8vo. pp. 66. Simpkin, Is.) 


' Mary Queen of Scots: a study. By ‘ Anchor.’ (8vo. pp. 144. New York : 


C. H. Ludwig). 
a Fustification of Bothwell. 
New York: C, H. Ludwig), 


An Inquiry into the Career and Character of Mary Stuart and 
By J. Watts de Peyster, ‘ Anchor.’ 


(8vo, pp. 260. 
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account of Bothwell he intro. 
duces without comment a pic- 
ture taken from Zucchero’s. 

Mr. Omonp! has chosen a 
fruitful subject in dealing with the 
forty-four Lord Advocates of 
Scotland, ushered in by Sir John 
Ross of Montgrenan in 1483, and 
closed by Jeffrey three centuries 
and a half after. Intermingled 
with their more personal bio- 
graphy are accounts of the trials of 
chief interest and of the political 
agitations in which these men 
bore a part ; so that it is, as was 
proposed, rather a history of the 
office and of its holders gud 
holders than a series of ‘ Lives’ that 
has been written. In one or two 
cases—those of Duncan Forbes 
and Henry Dundas to wit—these 
limits are somewhat exceeded. 

The Eighth Volume of the 
‘Camden Miscellany’? contains 
items concerning the middle and 
later parts of the Seventeenth 
Century. Four letters from Lord 
Wentworth to the Earl of 
Carlisle, giving his opinions on 
Gustavus Adolphus, his dogs, 
and Irish affairs, are, after a short 
poem attributed to CARTWRIGHT, 
followed by a Memoir on Hen- 
rietta) Maria, compiled by 
MADAME DE MOTTEVILLE as an 
aid to Bossuet in preparing 
his funeral sermon upon that 
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Queen. There are then given 
papers relating to the delinquency 
of Thomas Viscount Savile, 
who was charged with having 
forged a letter from part of the 
English nobility to the Scots’ 
Commissioners inviting them to 
enter England with an army ; 
papers from the Tanner MSS. 
unfolding a secret negotiation 
with Charles I., set on fcot by 
Captain Ogle, in which a tolera- 
tion broad enough to include 
Presbyterians and Independents 
was sought at the price of de- 
livering up Aylesbury and Wind- 
sor to the king ; a letter showing 
the grounds on which the Earl 
of Manchester quarrelled with 
Cromwell ; letters of very vari- 
ous interest from the Earl of 
Cassilis, Lord Rutherford and 
Lord George Douglas, written 
between 1660 and 1669 to the 
Earl of Lauderdale ; and letters 
from the Duke of Monmouth, 
in July 1685, to the King 
and Queen, with arguments 
as to their suppression. The 
volume concludes with corres- 
pondence of the seafaring family 
of Haddock of Leigh in Essex, 
between 1657 and 1719; and 
a few rambling but interesting 
letters from Richard Thomp- 
son (1684-1693) to his brother 
Henry, of Escrick in York, 


' The Lord Advocates of Scotland from the close of the Fifteenth Century to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, By George W. T. Omond, 2 vols. (8vo. pp. 760. 


Edinburgh : David Douglas, 28s.) 


* The Camden Miscellany, Volume the Eighth. (4to. pp. 280. Printed for 


the Camden Society.) 
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A second volume! is devoted to 
a reproduction from Sir John 
Eliot’s MSS. of the journal of 
the voyage to Cadiz in 1625, 
written by the lawyer, John 
(afterwards Sir JoHN) GLAN- 
VILLE, Secretary to Sir Edward 
Cecil, the Lord High Admiral 
of the Fleet. The circumstances 
of this expedition, through storm 
and incompetence so unfortunate, 
are already known inconsiderable 
detail ; but the present manu- 
script, carefully edited by Mr. 
Grosart, adds new and gives te- 
markably corroborative evidence. 
Among the publications of other 
societies we must call attention 
to the volume of the Chetham 
Society ? completing the Collec- 
tanea Anglo-Poetica of the late 
Tuomas Corser. ‘This admira- 
ble bibliograp!:y, issued in eleven 
parts and to be bound in five 
volumes is made perfect by an 
elaborate table of contents, giving 
the prices brought at Mr. Cor- 
ser’s sale, a full general index, 
and a reprint of the biography of 
Mr. Corser written by the late 
Mr. Crosstey for the ‘ Man- 
chester Courier.’ 

A thoroughly interesting vol- 


ume has been written by Mr. 
MILLAR upon Rob Roy ; * but 
its distinction is that it has an 
accuracy and a fulness to which 
neither Dr. K. Macleay’s ‘ His- 
torical Memoirs,’ nor any other 
of its predecessors can pretend. 
As a contribution to accessible 
historical materials the chief in- 
terest lies in the reproduction of 
a contemporary plan of the 
Battle of Glenshiel (June 1o, 
1719); and in the development 
by original letters of the relations 
of Mar to Montrose, and of 
Montrose to Argyll and to Atholl 
at the time of the rebellion 
of 1715. A strict chronological 
order is pursued; the earlier 
history of the Clan Gregor is 
well and rapidly traced ; and re- 
ferences to authorities are in 
future editions to be added. A 
sequel under the title ‘The 
Career and Fate of Rob Roy’s 
Sens’ is announced. 

Among the eighteen his- 
toriettes which Mr. FirzGEraLp 
has gathered together, the one to 
which he devotes the first half 
of his first volume may deserve 
some notice from the historian. 
It deals with Baron Neuhoff, a 


1 The Voyage to Cadiz in 1625 : being a journal written by John Glanville 


never before printed. 
B. Grosart. (4to pp. 178. 


Edited with introduction and notes by the Rev. Alexander 
Printed for the Camden Society.) 


* Remains Historical and Literary connected with the Palatine Counties of 


Lancaster and Chester, vol. cxi. 
Society. ) 

8 The History of Rob Roy. 
Jno. Leng, 35. 6d.). 


(4to. pp. 


A. H. Millar, 


165. Printed for the Chetham 


(Cr. 8vo. pp. 291. Dundee : 


* Kings and Queens of an Hour : Records of Love, Life, Oddity, and Adven- 


ture. By Percy Fitzgerald, 2 vols. 


(Svo. pp. 764. Tinsley Brothers, 30s. 
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German from Westphalia, who, 
after maintaining for seven or 
eight years a position fluctuating 
between the prisons of Leghorn 
and the throne of Corsica, came 
to England to be sneered at by 
Walpole, to pass the decline of 
his life in the King’s Bench, and 
to be buried as a pauper in Soho. 
Of this comet-like monarch, 
whom Smollett notices with 
favour in his history, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has undoubtedly col- 
lected more details than had pre- 
viously been brought together.— 
Continuing his account of Court 
life under the Hanover dynasty, 
Mr. has occupied him- 
self through two stout volumes 
with the scandalous aspect of the 
reigns of George III. and George 
1V.' The work contains nothing 
new, and its undisguised principle 
is to treat an event with a fulness 
just in proportion to its political 
insignificance. Nor does it con- 
tain any attempt to photograph 
the features of the national life of 
the period. What, however, is 
told, is told not only with abun- 
dant vivacity and fluency, but, if 
the spelling of names be excepted, 
with general accuracy. 


After the abolition of the here- 
ditary jurisdictions, it will be re- 
membered with what strange 
eagerness the proprietors deter- 
mined, in order to turn the land 
into sheep-farms, to be rid, root 
and branch, of the original inha- 
bitants— inhabitants who looked 
upon the farms they occupied, in 
succession to a long line of ances- 
tors, as their own. The history 
of these ‘clearances,’ effected with 
much cruelty, is the subject with 
which Mr. MAcKENziE * has been 
concerned. Inwritingthe history, 
he has, however, preferred rather 
to give iz extenso the materials 
upon which a judgment may be 
formed—including copious news- 
paper articles not wholly contem- 
porary—than to attempt any me- 
thodical arrangement or authori- 
tative summary. Especially has 
he supplied a large amount of mat- 
ter bearing on the ousting of the 
Sutherland crofters. In_ these, 
Mr. Patrick Sellar, factor for the 
Marquis of Stafford, bore a part, 
subsequently mace the foundation 
of charges the establishment of 
which would certainly have in- 
volved him in strong discredit. 
A descendant of Mr. Sellar* has 


' Court Life Below Stairs ; or, London under the Last Georges, 1760-1830. 


By J. Fitzgerald Molloy, vols. iii. and iv. 


(Post 8vo. Hurst & Blackett, 215.) 


2 The History of Highland Clearances, containing a reprint of Donald 
Macleod’s ‘ Gloomy Memoirs of the Highlands’; Isle of Skye in 1882; and a 


verbatim report of the Trial of the Braes Crofters. 
A, & W. Mackenzie, 7s. 6d.) 


Inverness : 


(Post 8vo. 


By Alexander Mackenzie. 


% The Sutherland Evictions of 1814: former and recent statements respecting 
By Thomas Sellar. 


them examined. 


(Roy. 8vo. pp. 208. Longmans, 55.) 
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attempted the disproof of the 
charges, but his positions have 
not been cheerfully accepted. 
Mr. Mackenzie has further taken 
the opportunity! to point out the 
parallel offered in the recent mis- 
fortunes of the crofters of Skye. 

A connection with the em- 
bassy has enabled Mr. SKENE, 
without throwing any strong light 
upon the incidents of the Crimea,” 
to present what evidence per- 
sonal observation has offered in 
modification of general opinions 
on some of the actors taking part 
in those scenes. Striking in- 
stances of the power of Lord 
Stratford, the Great Elchi as he 
was called, appear to be for the 
first time related ; and there are 
some curious passages which 
would seem to show that strictly 
military duties at times devolved 
on civil officers.—Mr. CONNELL 
takes a pessimistic view* of our 
Indian policy. Heis at elaborate 
pains to array facts and arguments 
which may be conceived to show 
that all the recent ills of India 
are due to that ‘patent instrument 
of plunder and devastation, the 
Public Works Department.’ In 
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particular he is energetic in af- 
firming the impolicy of railway 
extension, wherein he sees such 
consequences as the displacement 
of bullock power and the lack of 
the agricultural improvement of 
the land. 

So few are the works on 
British Honduras that the short 
survey of the history of that 
colony by Mr. Gises‘ cannot be 
overlooked. It could, however, 
much less readily be overlooked 
were it less ill-arranged, were it 
illustrated by maps, or were it 
not occasionally misleading by its 
merely fragmentary citation of 
treaties. It tells us that the first 
regular establishment of the En- 
giish—the Godolphin treaty of 
1670 is a strange point of origin 
to assume—was made by buc- 
caneering logwood-cutters in 1662. 
From that time it would appear 
that there were constant outbreaks 
between the English and the 
Spaniards, till the latter were 
driven back in 1754. In 1763, 
on our general treaty with Spain, 
the English were secured -the 
limited rights of cutting and carry- 
ing logwood, and residing, for 


' The Isle of Skye in 1882-83 ; illustrated by a full report of the trials of the 
Braes and Glendale Crofters at Inverness and Edinburgh, and an introductory 


chapter ; also a full report of the trial of Patrick Sellar. 


(Post 8vo. pp. 254. 


Inverness : A. & W. Mackenzie, zs. 6d.) 


2 With Lord Stratford in the Crimean War. 


(8vo. pp. 354. Bentley, 12s.) 


By James Henry Skene. 


3 The Economic Revolution of India and the Public Works Policy. By A. K. 


Connell. (Cr. 8vo. pp. 218. 


K. Paul, 4s. 


* British Honduras : an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Colony from 


its Settlement, 1670. 
and authentic sources. 


By Archibald Robertson Gibbs. 


Compiled from original 


(Post 8vo. pp. 1y6. Low, 7s. 6d.) 
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those purposes, unmolested on 
the settlement. To execute these 
provisions, Vice-Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Burnaby was sent out, and 
in 1765 he drew up, with the 
renowned Captain Cock’s aid, 
‘Burnaby’s Code.’ In 1779 the 
Spaniards, however, managed to 
oust the English altogether, and 
not till 1783 did they return. By 
a treaty of that year, and of the 
year 1786, additions of territory 
were secured ; and finally in 1798 
what is known as ‘the Pork and 
Dough Boys’ War’ saw the final at- 
tempts of the Spanish to dislodge 
our countrymen. But this act of 
conquest Mr. Gibbs is in error 
in taking as the ground of Bri- 
tish sovereignty : for subsequent 
treaties with Spain revived the 
provisions of 1786; and down 
even to 1862, when it was 
proposed to declare the settle- 
ment an English colony, Spain 
was consulted. Moreover, his 
arguments are inconsistent with 
those reasonably urged by him to 
show the baselessness of Mexi- 
co’s futile efforts to stand in the 
room of Spain. However, of 
these difficulties there can be 
no present question, as, on the 
petition. of the legislative as- 
sembly, British Honduras was in 
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1870 made a Crown colony— 
a result which Mr. Gibbs says 
the inhabitants are ‘ now bitterly 
rueing.’ Still, the material pro- 
spects of the colony are shown to 
advantage, and instructive statis- 
tics are quoted showing vast 
increase of trade in logwood, 
mahogany and sugar.—It is 
scarcely a history of British 
Guyana that Mr. BRONKHURST 
has attempted. He shows! in- 
deed the position of the popula- 
tion at the commencement of 
this century, but is scarcely con- 
cerned with anything further 
back. The object is more to 
describe the peculiarities of dress, 
customs, festivals, and supersti- 
tions, the working of missionary 
organisation, and especially the 
comparative influence of the 
various classes of a very mixed 
people. Of the Indian and 
Chinese immigrants the author 
says :—‘these alone have been 
the salvation of the colony, and 
to them we are indebted for its 
present prosperous condition.’ 
On the other hand, of the 
Creoles, and chiefly the Creole 
black labourers, he writes :— 
‘The want of an “innate prac- 
tical principle,” the lack of 
co-operation, and the mutual dis- 


' The Colony of British Guyana and its Population: containing a Short 
Account of the Colony, and brief Descriptions of the Black Creole, Portuguese, 
East Indian, and Chinese Coolies, their manners, customs, religious notions, and 
other interesting particulars and amusing incidents concerning them. Collected 
from different sources, as newspapers, &c., and from sundry articles published in 
the English and Colonial newspapers at different times. (Post 8vo. pp. 486, 


T. Woolmer, tos. 6d.) 
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trust between one another, are 
amongst the main causes which 
militate against the success of 
Creoles asaclass.’ Asin British 
Honduras, it would appear that 
the sugar- trade is greatly flourish- 
ing. Rumisalso of much account. 

Mr. Axon! has reprinted 
a number of papers and essays, 
adding some new matter, the 
interest of which centres in 
Lancashire. They deal largely 
with religious biography—Elias 
Hall, John Shawe, Ann Lee, 
Ann Cutler, Thomas Threlkeld ; 
and there isa lengthy chapter on 
‘Sunday in the Olden ‘Time.’ 
In following the fortunes of the 
Mosley and other families, this 
pleasant collection offers inform- 
ation on several by-points of 
history —especially two : a manu- 
script in the possession of Mr. 
Eastwood of Manchester is 
quoted in support of the tradition 
that Henry VI. fled after the 
battle of Towton, not to Scotland, 
but to Lancashire ; and further 
evidence is presented of the un- 
soundness of Mr. J. R. Green’s 
statement that ‘ from the time of 
Edward (I.) to that of Cromwell 
no Jew touched English ground.’ 
An account of the Lancashire 
plot of 1694 is given, but it ap- 
pears to repeat much that may 


' Lancashire Gleanings. 


By William E. 


be ‘ound in the 61st volume of 
the Chetham Society.—The Go- 
vernor of York Castle has added 
an appendix, exceeding in bulk 
the original treatise, to the work 
written jointly by himself and 
Major Arthur Griffiths, The 
earlier volume dwelt on the 
history of the Castle, on the suc- 
cessive castellans and governors, 
on the political prisoners, the 
‘victims of intolerance,’ and the 
notorious criminals incarcerated 
in the northern prison. The 
appendix ? concerns itself with a 
history of tramps in general (for 
no specified reason), and a more 
methodical and impartial account 
of the criminals, little and great, 
who for the last four hundred 
years have suffered extreme 
penalties at York—-steering ap- 
parently between the prolixity 
of Mr. Leman Rede’s York Trials 
and the barrenness of the cata- 
logue of Mr. Knipe. Some he- 
raldic information, observations 
on York before and after the 
Conquest, and an account of the 
punishments that have been put 
in practice at the Castle, go to 
make up the contents of a highly 
miscellaneous volume. Another 
northern castle, Norham, has 
been made the subject of a 
book * by Mr. JeERNINGHAM. To 


A. Axon. (Post 8vo. pp. 396. 


Manchester : Tubbs, Brook & Chrystal, 6s.) 
2 York and York Castle: an Appendix to the ‘ Records of York Castle.’ By 


Captain A. W. Twyford, 
Norham Castle. By Hubert E, 


Edinburgh : Paterson, 1os, 6.) 


(Post 8vo. pp. 290. 
Ii. Jerningham, M.P. 


Griffith & Farran, 10s. 
(8vo. pp. 290. 
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the details which Raine and 
Hutchinson afford, and a good 
architectural description origin- 
a'ly contributed by Mr. J. G,. 
Clark to the Journal of the 
Royal Archzological Institute, 
he hasadded promiscuous legends 
of the Tweed, and a number of 
details ingeniously made to ap- 
pear relevant.—Bath is the ob- 
ject of Mr. Peacn’s researches. 
Disregarding archzology and 
ecclesiastical history, he has iden- 
tified ' the houses of the western 
city at which Royal visitors or 
men of mark—Allen, Herschel, 
Nash, Southey, Sheridan, Nelson, 
Wordsworth, Mrs. Piozzi, Chat- 
ham, Gainsborough, Landor, 
Beckford, the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, among them—have re- 
sided or casually stayed. Were 
it not that there is some intima- 
tion of a supplementary series 
this work would require censure, 
not only because it is ill-digested, 
but because it omits many who 
were, in its most legitimate sense, 
Bathonians —many, for example, 
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among those of whom Richard 
Warner in his ‘ Literary Recol- 
lections ’ recalls particulars. 
From the American press two 
works have issued throwing a 
flood of light upon a period 
which, though of the highest in- 
terest in the history of that coun- 
try, has till now been treated in 
little else but memoirs or dis- 
connected sketches—the period 
of the Civil War. Neither work 
is final. In the twelve volumes 
of ‘The Campaigns of the Civil 
War,’? sections have been care- 
fully marked off for treatment by 
separate writers specially com- 
petent to deal with them. We 
are led successively from the elec- 
tion of President Lincoln to the 
first battle of Bull Run with its 
consequences disastrous to victors 
and vanquished alike ; from the 
capture of Forts Henry and 
Donnelson tothe Battle of Shiloh ; 
through the history of McClel- 
lan’s Peninsula Campaign ; from 
the appointment of Pope to com- 
mand the army of Virginia to 
the general appointment of 


1 Historic Houses in Bath, and their Associations, By R. E. Peach. (4to. 


pp. 148. Bath: R. E. Peach, 4s. 6d.) 


2 Campaigns of the Civil War, 12 vols. and supplement. (18mo., about 
250 pp. each. New York : Chas. Scribner & Sons, 63s.) 1. ‘ The Outbreak of 


Rebellion,’ by John G, Nicolay ; 2. ‘ Fort Henry to Corinth,’ by Hon. M. F, 
Force ; 2. ‘The Peninsula,’ by Alex. S. Webb; 4. ‘The Army under Pope,’ 
by Jno. C. Ropes; §. ‘The Antistam and Fredericksburg,’ by General F, W. 
Palfrey ; 6, ‘Chancellorsville and Gettysburg,’ by General A. Doubleday ; 
7. ‘The Army of Cumberland,’ by General H. M. Cist; 8. ‘The Mississippi,’ 
by Lt. F, V. Greene; 9. ‘The Campaign of the Atlanta,’ by Hon, J. D. Cox; 
10, ‘The March to the Sea: Franklin and Nashville,’ by Hon. J. D. Cox; 
11, ‘The Shenandoah Valley in 1864: the Campaign of Sheridan,’ by Geo. E, 
Pond ; 12. ‘The Campaign of Grant,’ Virginia, by General A, A, Humphreys, 
N. S.---VOL. I. EE 
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McClellan in Sept. 1862; and 
thence to the battle of Fredericks- 
burg and its consequences. From 
that stage we travel with Hooker 
on to the retreat of Lee after the 
battle of Gettysburg ; witness the 
formation of the army of the Cum- 
berland and the battles of Chat- 
tanooga ; learn by what operations 
the Mississippi and the territory 
it commanded was restored to 
the Union ; track Sherman’s first 
entrance into Georgia to the be- 
ginning of the march to the sea ; 
are made parties to the surrender 
of Johnston and the operations 
of Thomas in Tennessee ; follow 
the events in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and of the campaign of 
Sheridan, in 1864-65; and finally 
are present with Grant in Vir- 
ginia, on till the surrender of Lee. 
Each of these twelve volumes, 
of some 250 small pages apiece, 
is built on a mass of material 
for which the records of North 
and South alike have been ran- 
sacked, and to the accuracy of 
which generals and officials of all 
parties have contributed, by plac- 
ing letters and documents at the 
authors’ disposal. The authori- 
ties relied on have not as a rule 
been cited, but documents of 
moment are freely set out; and 
abundant plans and maps and 
separate indexes are furnished. 
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It cannot be doubted that these 
volumes deserve to be character- 
ised as trustworthy, the occasional 
vigour with which the actions of 
particular soldiers or statesmen 
are reprehended being easily 
separable from the current of 
the history. The advantage of 
unity of view, which could per- 
haps scarcely attach to this mode 
of authorship, the Comte de 
Paris, as shown in the transla- 
tion which has now appeared,' 
has not cared peculiarly to seize. 
He also presents himself rather 
as a compiler than as an author 
or critic ; and he too has claim 
both to impartiality and to a 
large fund of information de- 
rived equally from what he him- 
self witnessed (as an observer of 
extensive practical and theoretical 
professional knowledge), from his 
acquaintance with many of the 
chief commanders, and from his 
access to masses of official record. 
He is somewhat less liberal in 
maps than the American authors. 

Spanish history is chiefly dealt 
with by Miss Yonce in the fifth 
series? of her ‘Cameos.’ Thirty- 
eight episodes, occurring in the 
thirty-eight years between the 
compact of Bayonne and the 
death of Elizabeth are treated of. 
—A contribution to Russian 
history has been made in the 


1 The History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris, 3 vols. 
(8vo. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 18s, each.) 

2 Cameos from English History ; England and Spain, 
Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


Fifth series. 


(12mo. pp. 420. 


By the author of ‘ The 
Macmillan, 
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form ofa biography of Alexander 
II.!' The sketch is reasonably 
complete, and though on the 
whole passionless, is not colour- 
less. The author greatly insists 
on the leniency of the Czar’s 
disposition. He attributes the 
origin of incendiarism to the 
burning of merchant ships on 
the Russian coasts by the allied 
armies.—Under the belief that 
the story of the crisis in European 
history in which the Turks, under 
Mahomet IV. and the incapable 
Kara Mustapha, together with the 
Hungarians under Count Tekeli, 
supported more or less by the 
French, met with decisive defeat 
from Austrians and Poles, has 
never been satisfactorily told in 
English, Mr. MALDEN, a Fellow of 
our Society, has made a sufficient 
sketch.? His belief is, however, 
unfounded. Not only was the 
‘ Journal’ of a ‘ principal officer,’ 
originally written in High Dutch, 
translated in 1684, but there was 
published in Edinburgh, only four 
years since, ‘The Siege of 
Vienna : a Story of the Turkish 
War in 1683’; translated from 
the German by J. Latchmore, 
Jun. Unfortunately, too, the 


' Life of Alexander II., Emperor of all the Russias. 
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publication of the account of 
the campaign of 1683, published 
in Vienna by the Director of the 
War Archives, was just too late 
for Mr. MALDEN’s use. 

The influence of the ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ originated by Mr. 
TuHoms spread long since to 
America, France, Holland, Spain 
and even China, and more lately 
to Italy. It has found fresh 
vitality, under the direction of 
Caprain R. C. Tempe, in 
‘Panjab Notes and Queries.’ 
The editor, who proceeds with 
method, judgment, learning and 
spirit, has wisely decided not only 
to gather from correspondents 
scraps of information interesting 
to students of folk-lore, religious 
customs, philology or the influ- 
ence of caste, but to make and 
annotate extracts from Native 
authors and other difficult sources. 
Inthe meanwhile much good work 
is being done in several English 
counties, as in Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Lancashire, and 
Devonshire and Cornwall. The 
two latter counties are covered by 
the ‘ Western Antiquary,’* now 
for three years edited by Mr. W. 
H. K. Wricurt, a Fellow of our 


By the Author of 


* Science, Art, and Literature in Russia,’ ‘ Life and Times of Alexander I.,’ &c, 


(Post 8vo. pp. 340. 


W. H. Allen, tos, 6d.) 


2 Vienna, 1683: the history and consequences of the defeat of the Turks be- 
fore Vienna, Sept. 12, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Chas, 


Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 
8vo. pp. 130. K. Paul, 4s. 6d.) 


* Panjab Notes and Queries : a monthly periodical. 
(4to. pp. 12 each. Trubner, 10s. a year.) 


Temple, vol. i. Nos. 1-4. 


By Henry Elliot Malden, F.R. Hist. Soc. 


(Post 


Edited by Captain R. C, 


* The Western Antiquary: or Devon and Cornwall Note Book : reprinted 
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Society. Besides a local biblio- 
graphy, much information on Sir 
Francis Drake may be especi- 
ally alluded to. And we may 
here take opportunity to notice 
the usefulness of this, the ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ department in a 
periodical we from time to time 
receive—the ‘ Pennsylvania Ma- 
gazine of History and Biography.’ 

The first part of an important 
collection of charters relating to 
Anglo-Saxon history has been 
edited by Mr. Walter de Gray 
Bircu (4to. Whiting, 2s. 6¢.), but 
it seems probable that a better 
opportunity will present itself of 
describing its contents. Professor 
S. R. GarpinerR has produced 
two more volumes of his ‘ Mag- 
num Opus’ (post 8vo. pp. 794, 
Longmans, 6s. each). Sir Thomas 
Brassey has concluded, with the 
issue of vols. iv. and v. (8vo. pp. 
934, Longmans, 35. 6d. the part), 
his solid work upon the British 
Navy. These two volumes, oc- 
cupied with parts 4 to 8, consist 
of reprints of Parliamentary 
speeches and other previously 
printed matter, with additions— 
the 4th part dealing with dock- 
yard and naval organisation, the 
5th with our naval reserves, the 
6th with naval training and edu- 
cation, the 7th with retirements 
and pensions, and the 8th (which 
fills the fifth volume) with British 
seamen. Mr. E. W. H. Hotps- 


after revision and correction from the Weekly Mercury. 
Third Series, Parts 1-8. 


Wright, F.R. Hist. Soc. 


Latimer & Son, 6s, a year). 


worTH has taken advantage otf 
the Fisheries Exhibition to pro- 
duce a practical account of ‘The 
Sea Fisheries of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ (1zmo. pp. 214, Stan- 
ford, 3s. 6¢.). Mr. J. G. Her- 
FORD has contributed to ‘ Ward’s 
History Readers,’ both a com- 
plete ‘ Short History of England’ 
and a survey of ‘ Modern Eng- 
nd from James I.’ (12mo. pp. 
250 and 236, M. Ward, 1s. 6d. 
each). Mr. E. Hopper has com- 
pleted the second volume of 
his ‘ Cities of the World: their 
Origin, Progress, and Present 
Aspect’ (roy. 8vo. pp. 324, 
Cassell, 7s. 6d.). And Mr. W. 
Jones has taken up the familiar 
subject of ‘Crowns and Corona- 
tions: a History of Regalia’ 
(post 8vo. pp. 566, Chatto & 
Windus, 75. 6¢.).—Dr. G. CaREy- 
E.wes has issued the third and 
last part of his ‘ History of the 
Castles of West Sussex’ (F. 
Hockliffe, 7s. the part). Mr. G. 
WaLpIE has put in the press a 
small work of sufficiently sugges- 
tive title: ‘Walks along the 
Northern Roman Wall’ (cr. 8vo., 
Waldie, 2s.).—In ecclesiastical 
history there are several apparent 
accessions. Dr. W. M. Brapy 
in his ‘Annals of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in England and Scot- 
land’ (roy. 8vo., J. M. Stock, 7s. 
6d.), presents only a new title for 
what has heretofore appeared as 
Edited by W. H. K. 
(4to. pp. 20each. Plymouth : 
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the third volume, of his ‘ Epis- 
copal Succession in England and 
Scotland.’ Mr. A. M. E. ScarTH 
collects papers which have serially 
appeared under the title ‘The 
Story of the Old Catholic and Kin- 
dred Movements, leading up to 
a union of National Independent 
Churches’ (post 8vo. pp. 230, 
Bath: Peach, 3s.6d.). The lec- 
tures delivered by Mr. E. A. 
WaSHBURN on the Apostolic, 
Nicene, and Latin ages, on the 
Reformation, the Churches of 
England, America, and _ the 
future, on Hooker and kindred 
subjects, have been collected 
under the form of ‘ Epochs of 
Church History’ (12mo., New 
York, 9s.). An anonymous writer 
has confined himself to the one 
narrower theme ‘ Country Gentle- 
men and the Church of England 
in the years 1628 to 1641’ (post 
8vo. pp. 64, Bickers, 2s. 6@.). 
But both as a good instance of a 
‘poll parish’ and as connected 
with the earliest appearance of 
Unitarianism in the United 
States there is general interest 
in Mr. Samuel S. GREEN’s 
‘Gleanings from the Sources of 
the History of the Second Parish, 
Worcester, Massachusetts’ (8vo. 
pp. 22, Worcester, U. S.: Ch. 
Hamilton).—‘ The British Con- 
stitution’ is the title of an Ameri. 
can work by Mr. A. DEAN (16mo., 
Chicago, 6s.).— Different portions 
of the civil war, comprehensive 
works upon which are noticed 
above, have been made the sub- 


jects of special essays by General 
Humpureys, ‘Gettysburg to the 
Rapidan ’ (12mo., New York, 4s.), 
and Mr. G. H. Gorpon, ‘ Brook 
Farm to Cedar Mountain’ (r2mo., 
Boston, 155.). ‘The History of 
Louisiana,’ written by F. Xavier 
MarTIn in 1827, has been issued 
with a memoir of that author, and 
the continuation by Condon (8vo., 
New Orleans, 30s.). ‘ Virginia : 
a History of the People,’ has ap- 
peared from the pen of Mr. J. E. 
Cooke (16mo. Boston, 6s.).— 
‘Medizval Civilisation’ is the 
subject of an essay by Mr. G. B. 
Apams (18mo., New York, 4s.). 
Miss M. E. HarKNEss has con- 
tributed a commendable volume 
on ‘Assyrian Life and History’ 
to the series styled ‘ By-paths of 
Bible Knowledge’ (post 8vo., Rel. 
Tr. Soc., 2s. 6d.).— Dealing 
largely with the battles of Oris- 
kany and Klock’s Field, General 
De PerysTer has written a new 
and fuller account of ‘ The Life 
and Misfortunes and Military 
Career of Brig.-Gen. Sir John 
Johnson’ ‘(4to. pp. 174; New 
York: C. H. Ludwig.)—Mr. C. 
R. Low has added to his biogra- 
phical writings a memoir of Sir 
F. S. Roberts (8vo. pp. 416, W. 
H. Allen, 18s.). A somewhat 
harsh view of Sheridan has been 
taken by Mrs. OLIPHANT for the 
‘English Men of Letters’ series 
(post 8vo. pp. 216, Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.), and a sedate, lucid and 
penetrating one of Mary Lamb by 
Mrs. Gitcurist for the ‘ Eminent 
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Women’ series (post 8vo. pp. 
266, W. H. Allen, 3s. 6¢.). A 
Sketch of ‘ Philipp Reis, the In- 
ventor of the Telephone,’ has 
been compiled by Professor Sil- 
vanus P. Thompson (8vo. pp. 
195, Spon, 7s. 6¢.). The artists 
Watteau (post 8vo. pp. 80, Low, 
2s. 6d.) and Oliver Madox Brown 
(8vo., Stock, ros. 6d.) have found 
biographers and critics in Mr. 
John W. and Mr. John 
H. Incram. Reprinted from 
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the Mew-England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, we have an 
account of a Massachusetts Bay 
Governor, given in deciding in 
the negative the question, ‘ Was 
Gov. John Leverett a Knight?’ 
while from the last number 
(cxlix) of that Reyister, the alli- 
ance of genealogy and history is 
well exhibited in an ample sketch 
of Col. contributor 
to the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of our Society. 


ITALY. 


Venice may be considered 
geographically, artistically, and 
politically as one of the most 
interesting historical epics in the 
annals of Europe, and we must 
be delighted that so many epi- 
sodes of her past are published 
by talented historians. The 
journey of the celebrated archi- 
tect Vincent Scamozzi has found 
an editor in Prof. BERNARD 
Morsouin, under the title 
‘Viaggio inedito di Vicenzo 
Scamozzi, da Parigi a Venezia’ 
(Antonelli, 1882). Scamozzi set 
out on his journey in 1599, 
arrived 1600 in Paris, visited the 
Champagne, Lorraine, Alsace, 
Switzerland, and Lombardy, 
keeping an illustrated diary 
which was left till now unpub- 
lished in the library of Venice. 
Thirty larger and smaller designs 
are inserted into the text, for 
though Scamozzi gives us inte- 
resting remarks on the natural 


beauties of the countries he 
passed through, the customs and 
manners of the people, the agri- 
cultural and commercial condi- 
tion of the different states, he 
directs his attention principally 
to art and architecture. The 
sketches made of St. Denis, the 
cathedral of Meaux with its five 
aisles, the arrangement of the 
chapels in the Church of St. 
Etienne at Chalons are of great 
interest.—Next to this work we 
may mention one by Prof. R. 
Fuuin, under the title, ‘ Dell 
attitudine di Venezia ai grand 
viaggi maritime del secolo XV.’ 
(Venice in relation to the great 
sea-voyages during the fifteenth 
century). The period described 
is the great struggle between the 
Portuguese and Venetians for 
the dominion over the high-roads 
of the sea. We find that the 
Venetians in the fifteenth century 
already earnestly advocated the 
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construction of a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez, and did all 
they could to induce the Egyptians 
to devote themselves to commer- 
cial enterprise. The Venetians 
went even so far as to furnish 
arms to the Mamelukes against 
the Portuguese. Neither Portugal 
nor Venice, though both were 
the first in the field of maritime 
discoveries, were able to reap the 
fruits of their efforts. The 
Spaniards came next, the French 
followed, and at last England 
stepped forward and succeeded, 
through her better geographical 
position, her love of freedom and 
justice, her broad tolerance and 
commercial genius, to found that 
‘ Greater Britain’ which has done 
more for the progress and civilisa- 
tion of America, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia than any other state.— 
The Venetian Royal Institute of 
Science, Literature and Art has 
published two works with maps 
on the Nile and Egypt, both by 
Prof. BELTRAME ; the one under 
the title ‘Il Fiume Bianco edi 
Denka’ (the White River and the 
Denkas), and the other ‘Il Sén- 
naar e lo Sciangallah’ (the Sen- 
naar and the Senegal) (Verona, 
1882). Much truly scientific in- 
formation is given in both these 
publications on the languages of 
the Denkas and Akkas, the geo- 
graphy of the country, the miser- 
able position of the people, and 
the principal causes of slavery. 
Vivid sketches are drawn of the 
life and manners of the misruled 


people.—Whilst these works may 
have a special interest, the ‘Storia 
delle dominazioni germaniche in 
Italia dal V all’ XI secolo’ (His- 
tory of the German dominion in 
Italy from the fifth to the eleventh 
century), by Prof. Francesco 
BERTOLINI (Milano, F. Vallardi, 
1880), has undoubtedly a general 
historicalimportance. Theauthor 
has read all the available author- 
ities treating of the times from 
Odoacer down to the death of 
Emperor Henry II. He is as 
impartial as a true historian ought 
to be, and points out with clear- 
ness the mistakes which the 
German rulers made, without 
sparing the Popes, who through 
their interference in political 
matters during the period of the 
Carlovingian and German rule, 
produced more mischief and con- 
fusion than the wisest dirlomatists 
could remedy. The Professor 
has carefully read the works of 
Gregorovius, Hegel, Dahn, Giese- 
brecht, Wattenbach and Diimmler, 
and in using up the most reliable 
facts has given usa very valuable 
work.—Of no less interest for 
modern history are the memoirs 
of Count Giuseppe Pasolini, by 
his son Pietro Desiderio, under 
the title ‘Giuseppe Pasolini, 


_ Memorie raccolte da suo figlio’ 


(Imola: Galeati. 2nd edition, 
1882), and another work by the 
same author, ‘ Documenta riguar- 
danti antiche relazioni fra Venezia 
e Ravenna’ (Imola: 188r). 
Numerous inedited documents, 
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private correspondence, extracts 
of diaries are collected in the 
first work, and will prove of great 
help to anyone intending to write 
a history of modern Italy. G. 
Pasolini was born 1815 at 
Ravenna, and from his youth 
lived on intimate terms with all 
those who played, in our times, a 
prominent part in the reorgani- 
sation of Italy. We need only 
mention the names of Massimo 
d’Azeglio, Gino Capponi, Betrino 
Ricasoli and Marco Minghetti, 
whose printed private letters give 
us a deep insight into the struggle 
Italy had to undergo since 1848. 
The revelations concerning the 
Allocution of April 29, 1848, by 
Pope Pius IX., are very startling. 
The large-hearted Pope was 
secretly induced by the Austrian 
ambassador to address the College 
of Cardinals without the know- 
ledge of his ministers. When the 
Allocution appeared, the ministers 
felt deeply insulted and resigned. 
The Pope attributed the mis- 
understanding to the Latin text, 
and promised an Italian procla- 
mation which would dispel the 
misgivings of his advisers. On 


the evening of May 1 the Pope 
took a quiet wa!k in the gardens 
of his palace, accompanied by 
his ministers Pasolini and 
Rechi, awaiting the proclamation 
from the printing-office. Three 
times messengers were sent out 
for the proof, but returned 
empty-handed. The next morn- 
ing an Italian proclamation was 
found posted everywhere, per- 
fectly identical with the Allocu- 
tion addressed to the Cardinals. 
The Secretary-General, Anto- 
nelli, assured the ministers 
most solemnly how deeply he 
regretted the incident, and made 
them believe that the Pope must 
have altered his mind, though it 
was he (Cardinal Antonelli) who, 
without the Pope’s knowledge, 
had gone to the printing-office 
and had the proclamation pub- 
lished in accordance with the 
original Latin text. When the 
destinies of nations are man- 
aged in so perfidious a way, we 
need not be astonished that the 
people sometimes lose patience, 
and attempt to right their 
wrongs by violent and san- 
guinary means. 
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Ropal Bistorical Society, 


11 CHANDOS STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


SESSION 1882-3. 7 


HE Council have much pleasure in presenting to the Gereral 
Meeting of the Fellows their Annual Report of the past ,' 
Session, from which it will be seen that the Society has made con- 
siderable progress in its membership as well as in its financial 
position. 

The Papers read at the Monthly Meetings were : 

1. ‘ Pestilences : Their Influence on the Destiny of Nations, as 
shown in the History of the Plague,’ by J. Foster PALMER, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S.E., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.L. 

2. ‘ Hungary under King Matthias Hunyadi, surnamed Corvinus,’ 
by Dr. G. G. Zerrri, F.R.Hist.S. 

3. ‘Notes on the Government of Charles I.,’ by Rev. E. R. 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

4. ‘ Marc Antony at Ephesus,’ by Hype Cuarke, F.R.Hist.S. 

5. ‘Materials for History in England, their Preservation and 
Application,’ by Hype Crarke, F.R.Hist.S. 

6. ‘ Historical Incidents connected with Bridges,’ by C. WALForD, 
F.R. Hist.S. 

7. ‘ The Celtic Church and Early English Christianity,’ by Rev. 
Dawson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
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8. ‘ Political Lessons of Chinese History,’ by Sir RicHaRD TEMPLE, 
Bart., G.C.S.L., C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D. 

g. ‘ Historical Sketch of South Africa,’ by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, D.C.L., LL.D. 

10. ‘Personal Traits of the Mahratta Brahman Princes,’ by Sir 
RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D. 

The Council take this opportunity to express their thanks to Sir 
H. Bartle Frere, Bart., Sir Richard Temple, Bart., and Sir Thomas 
Wade, for their very valuable contributions to the Society’s Transac- 
tions. 

The Council have begun a new series of Transactions in quarterly 
parts ; but they propose to give Fellows of the Society the option of 
having them in the old form of an Annual Volume. 

In terms of Rule V., the two retiring Vice- Presidents are : 

Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., 
Mr. C. Walford ; 


and the four retiring Members of Council : 
Sir Charles Shand, LL.D., 
Mr. J. Baker Greene, M.D., LD., B., 
Captain E. C. Johnson, F.A.I., 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, F.S.A. 


In place of these the Council propose—-as Vice-Presidents : 
Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S. 
Professor J. R. Seeley ; 


and as Members of the Council : 
Mr. Oscar Browning, 
Mr. C. A. Fyffe, M.A., 
Mr. J. Baker Greene, M.B., LL.B., 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, F.S.A., 
Capt. C, E. Johnson, F.A.I. 


The Council recommend that, with the view of making a gradual 
increase in the receipts of the Society, the following addition be made 
to Rule XVIL., which regulates the subscription : 

* All Members elected after the rst of March, 1884, shall pay 
an Annual Subscription of Two Guineas, without an Entrance 
Fee.” 
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Since the 1st of November last 47 new Fellows have been elected, 
6 have died, and 30 have resigned. The following list shows the 
number of Fellows on the Roll : 


Oct. 31, 1882. Oct. 31, 1883. 
Life do. ‘ ‘ ‘ 81 81 
Corresponding Fellows. ‘ 22 23 
Total . | 604 | 614 


During the Session the following Honorary Fellows of the 
Society died : William Farr, M.D., and the Rev. Robert Moffat, 
D.D. ; and the following Ordinary Fellows : Rev. Prebendary Jervis, 
J. Murton, G. W. Digby, H. Schwartze, Hon. George Washington 
Warren, and R. Yates. 

It is with great satisfaction that the Council draw the attention 
of the Fellows to the financial condition of the Society. During the 
Session the actual amount of money received by the Treasurer, 
without taking into account the balance from 1882, was 4) 430. 105. 3d. 
The liabilities incurred during the Session amounted to £ 336.165. 10d., 
leaving a balance in favour of the year’s working of £93. 135. 5a. 

The Council append the Treasurer’s receipts and payments from 
the date of the last account on the 31st of October, 1882, to the end 
of the present financial year ending on the 31st of October, 1883, 
and also the Capital Account. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


1883. 1883. 

July 28. Oct. 31. 

Two-thirds of Life Sub- 
scriptions placed upon 
deposit account with the 
London & South-Western 


Bank, Limited. . - 3110 0 
Sept. 29. 
Interest accrued todate . 2 | Balance . 
432 11 2 £32 2 


We certify that the Bankers’ Deposit Ledger was produced to us, showing 
£32. 11s, 2d, to the credit of the Royal Historical Society, 


(Signed) WALTER HAMILTON, 
R. HOVENDEN, Auditors. 
Fanuary 9, 1884. JAMES JUDD, J 


Lastly, the Council append the Secretary’s Financial Statement 
of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society on the 31st of October, 
1883. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
on 31st October, 1883. 


1883. * 1883. a & 
Oct. 31. Oct. 31. 
Balance in hands of Trea- Secretary, one month’s 
surer . 21 4 6 salary 1210 0 
Outstanding Subscriptions Prince & Baugh, stationery 1 7 0 
£166. 195., say 334 per Balance in favour of the 
cent, recoverable . 5513 0 Society. - 63 6 
£76 17 6 £76 17 6 


Examined and found correct. 


(Signed) WALTER HAMILTON, 
R. HOVENDEN, Auditors. 
Fanuary 9, 1884. JAMES JUDD, J 


The Auditors appointed to examine the Society's accounts 
report : 

That they have compared the entries in the books with the 
vouchers from November 1, 1882, to October 31, 1883, and find 
them correct, showing the receipts, including a balance of £188. 2s. 1d. 
from 1882, to have been £618. 125. 4a, and the payments 
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£596 175. 10d., leaving a balance in the hands of the Treasurer on 
October 31, 1883, of £21. 45. 6d. 

There has also been laid before them the Secretary's estimate of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 
£76. 17s. 6d., and the latter to £13. 175., leaving a balance in 
favour of the Society of £63. os. 6¢., as against an estimated 
balance of £15. 145. 7@. on October 31, 1882. They find further, 
that on November 1, 1882, the number of Fellows on the Roll, in 
accordance with the Report, was 604, and that this number was 
diminished in the course of the year to the extent of 36 by deaths 
and resignations, and increased by the election of 47 new Fellows, 
leaving on the Roll on October 31, 1883, 614 Fellows. 


(Signed) WALTER HAMILTON, 
R. HOVENDEN, Auditors. 
January 9, 1884. JAMES JUDD, 


By Order of the Council, 
ABERDARE, resident. 
G. G. ZERFFI, Chairman. 
P. EDWARD DOVE, Secrefary. 


Spcttiswoode & Co., Printers, New-street Square, London 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 
Those marked * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions. 
Those marked ¢ have contributed (Papers. 

Those marked ** p” have presented Books to the Library. 


Abbott, Richard, Forcett, near Darlington. 

t ABERDARE, The Lord, F.R.S., 1 Queen’s Gate, S.W. ; Duffryn, Aberdare, 
Glamorganshire. 

Abram, W. A., 42 Adelaide Terrace, Blackburn. 

t * Ackers, B. St. John, Prinknash Park, Painswick. 

Addyman, Alderman, Harehills House, Leeds. 

Ainslie, Oliver Alexander, 48 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

Alexander, Henry M., 16 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York, United States. 

Alexander, Rev. J. F., Dunalastair, Northen Grove, Didsbury, Manchester. 

* Alexander, L. C., Holly Lodge, Upper Park Field, Putney. 

Allen, Charles J., North House, Alexandra Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

p Allen, Honourable Stephen Merrill, Boston, Mass., United States, 

P Altschul, Dr., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., M.C.P., M. Philolog. Soc., 9 Old Bond 
Street, W. 

Andrews, William, Literary Club, Hull. 

Anthony, Charles, Jun., The Elms, Hereford. 

Archer, Thomas, 13 Chatham Place, Hackney, E. 

Arrigoni, Louis, 6 Corso Venezia, Milan, Italy. 

Ashbee, H. S., 46 Upper Bedford Street, W.C. 

Ashworth, John J., Clifton House, Great Lever, near Bolton. 

Aspden, Thomas, Zng/and office, 291 Strand, W.C. 

* Atwool, Josiah, 4 Farncombe Road, Worthing. 


Backhouse, Jonathan E., Bank, Darlington. 

p* Backler, ae M‘Lauchlan, F.R.G.S., Norland, Champion Park, Denmark 
Hill, S.E. 

* Baguley, Henry, 26 Lambeth Road, 5.F. 

* Barnard, John, Spring Hall, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

Barrett, F. T., Mitchell Library, Ingram Street East, Glasgow. 

* Barrett, T. Squire, New Atheneum Club, 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Bate, George, F.S.S., 149 Onslow Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

Bates, Rev. Joseph Chadwick, M.A., F.R.A.S., Castleton Vicarage, near 
Manchester. 

Batty, John, Binks Buildings, East Ardsley, near Wakefield, 

Beck, Samuel William, Bingham, Nottingham. 


4 LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Belk, Thomas, Hartlepool. 
Bellingham, Alan Henry, M.A. Oxon, M.P., Exton House, Oakham, 
Bennett, C., 5 Victoria Terrace, Heavitree, Exeter. 
* Bennett, Captain H. A., Nelson Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester, 
* Bevington, Major S. R., Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey, S.E. 
p * Biden, Lewis, 28 Lion Terrace, Portsea. 
Billing, Rev. F. A., D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.L., 7 St. Donatt’s Road, New 
Cross, S.E. 
+ Black, William Galt, 2 George Square, Edinburgh. 
Blaquiere, The Lord de, Springfield, Crawley, Sussex. 
Blenkinsopp, Rev. E. C. Leaton, M.A., Springthorpe Rectory, Gainsborough. 
Blott, Walter, Manningdale, South Norwood. 
* Bogoushevsky, Baron Nicholas Casimer de, Pskow, Russia. 
Bond, John J., Public Record Office, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Booker, William Henry, Short Hill, Hollow Stone, Nottingham. 
Bowen, William, George Town, British Guiana. 
Bowers, Robert Woodger, 89 Blackfriars Road, S. E. 
Bowker, G. E., Withington Collegiate School, Manchester. 
Royle, Edward Montagu, 14 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
Boynton, ‘Thomas, Ulrome Grange, Lowthorpe, Hull. 
sraithwaite, Isaac, F.R.G.S., 4 Gioucester Square, London, W. 
Bramwell, Sir F. J., F.R.S., 5 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Brent, Francis, 19 Clarendon Place, Plymouth. 
Bridge, John Frederick, Mus. Doc., The Cloisters, Westrainster. 
pt-Briscoe, John Potter, 151 Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 
Brittain, W. H., Alma Works, Sheffield. 
Britten, Lieut.-Col. John, R.L.M.,106 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, W. 
* Broomhead, Barnard P., Bank Chambers, George Street, Sheffield. 
srough, William S., Fowlchurch, Leek, Staffordshire. 
t Brown, Professor J. Mainwaring, B.A., University of Otago, New Zealand. 
Brown, John Marshall, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
Brown, Thomas Forster, Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff. 
Browne, Harold C, G., 61 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
BROWNING, Oscar, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Buck, J. Il. Watson, Brookside, Moltram Road, Stalybridge. 
Bunbury, Sir Charles J. F., Bart., F.R.S., Barton Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, and 
48 Eaton Place, 5.W. 
* » Burdett-Coutts, The Baroness, 1 Stratton Street, W. 
Burges, Rev. J. Hart, D.D., The Rectory, Devizes. 
Burgess, Edward James, F.R.C.I., Pittville House, 40 St. James’s Road, 
Brixton, S.E. 
Burroughs, Wm. Henry, Montpellier, Brecknock Road, N. 
Burton, H., Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Burton, J. H., Warrenlea, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Butler, Rev. Charles Wesley, Eastwood, Notts. 
* Butt, Arthur N., London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Cadman, Rev. William, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 6 Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. ‘ 

Camm, Rev. J. T., Claremont House, Claremont Park, Blackpool. 

Cardale, George, 2 Bedford Row, W.C. 

Cardwell, Thomas, 32 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

* Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., 11 Aynhoe Road, Hammersmith, W. 

Carnell, Georre Frederick, Sevenoaks. 

Carr, Arthur T., Clevedon Villa, Lloyd Street, Birmingham. 

Cartlidge, S. J., School of Art, Hanley, Staffordshire. 

Chalmers, Patrick, 35 Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, S. W. 

+ CHAPMAN, JouN H, M.A., F.S.A., 38 St. Charles Square, North Kensing- 
ton, W, 
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Chappell, John, 119 Cheapside, E.C. 

* Chase, George B., A.M., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Cherry,.E. F., 2 Queen’ s Road, St. John’s Wood, N W. 

Chester, The Bishop of, The Palace, Chester. 

Chester, John, 11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Chorley, H. B. K., 69 Jeffrey’s Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Chorlton, Thomas, 32 Brazenose Street, Manchester. 

Christie, Rev. Edward R., 3 Jeffrey’s Road, Clapham, S. W. 

Clark, A. C., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

Clarke, Rev. George P., 75 Belgrave Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

* + CLARKE, Hype, 32 St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Clements, Rev. G. W., Grey’s Hill, Henley-on-Thames, 

* Cliff, John, F.G.S. , Linnburne, likeley, near Leeds. 
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AAKE, the bonder, 361 

Aatu, name identified with Aat, 243 

Abderrahman II. of Cordova, his wars 
with the Norsemen, 43 

Abel, Carl, his Linguistic Essays, 68 

Abillant Castle, burnt by the Danes, 24 

Abodriti, ally themselves with the 
Danes, 51 

— subdued by Louis the German, 7d. 

Abraham, his descent, and meaning of 
the name, 71 

— his descendants, 72 

Abudes, 69 

Abu Nasr Castle, destroyed by the 
Karmats, 81 

Adrian, Emperor, his bridge and mau- 
soleum at Rome, 369 

4Ethelhelm, Ealdorman, slain by the 
Danes, 33 

£neas Sylvius (Pius II.) on the elec- 
tion of Matthias Hunyady, 268; see 
also under Pius II. 

Afghans, their wars with the Mahrattas, 


297 

Agder, district of, 338 

Agilbert, Archbishop of Paris, his 
friendly relations with the Keltic 
Church, 381 

Aidan, Bishop of Northumbria, evan- 
gelizes Northern England, 380 

Aimoin, his stories about Ragnar, and 
the pillage of Saint Germains, 59, 
60 


Aix-la-Chapelle, peace of, 116 
Akber, Emperor of the Moguls, 307 


siege of Rome, 246 

Albert V., King of Hungary, his death, 
263 

Albion, name of, 166 

Alderney, ravaged by the Danes, 25 

— Danish remains in, 27 

Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, his 
letter to Geraint of Cornwall, 383 

Alexander III., Pope, his disputes and 
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reconciliation with Frederick Bar- 
barossa, 135 


| Alfheim, extent of, 358, 362 


Althild, wife of Gudrod of Westfold, 358 

Alfred, King, drives back the Danes 
from London, 3 

Alfsol, daughter of Alf, King of Vendil, 
sought in marriage by Sigurd Ring, 


331 
— her death, 7d. 


| Allen, Grant, his Anglo-Saxon Britain, 


182, 185 
Alphabets, Runic, 178-80 
Amboise, burnt by the Danes, 28 
Ambrones, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 
America, its intercourse with the Old 
World, 66 
Amir, river, 206 


| Ancus Martius, King of Rome, builds 


the Sublician bridge, 370 

Andamanese, legend of their creation, 
192 

Andrew II., King of Hungary, grants 
the Bulla Aurea, 262 

Angantyr (Angandeo), brother of Hem- 
ming of Denmark, 341 

Anne of Bohemia, her marriage with 
Richard II. referred to in Chaucer’s 
* Assembly of Fowls,’ 122 


| — her death, 127 


Anskarius, Saint, escapes from the 
burning of Hamburg, 36 

Antoninus Pius, rebuilds the Sublician 
bridge, 370 


| Antrum, monks of,- take refuge in 
Alaric, King of the West Goths, his | 


Nantes from the Danes, 38 
Anund, King of the Swedes, 342, 349, 


Apollo, not originally connected with 
Delos or Rhodos, 167 

Apuani, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 

Apulia, ravaged by Gregory IX., 145 

Aquitaine, grant of, to Charles the Bald, 
20 

— revolts against him, 21 
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Aquitania, Aquitani, term as used by 
Ceesar and Strabo, 66, 67 
— coins testify to their Iberian affinity, 


Celtic influences on, 7d, 
—- influence of the Vascones in, 172 
Arabia, subdivision of tribes in, 72, 


3 

— Jewish settlement in, 74 

— causes for decay in, 75 

— castles of, zd. 

— works on, 76 

-— antiquarian remains in, 76 ef seg. 

— certain old customs of, survive in 
Hungary, 80 

Arabic, a Semitic language, 74 

Aram, his descent and ancestry, 74 

Arber, E., his reprint of some of Gas- 
coigne’s works, 127 

Architecture in England, Norman in- 
fluence on, II 

— domestic, under the Tudors, 12 

Ariaisos the Arab, takes part in the 
conquest of Ninus, 74 

Ari Frode, his writings, 312, 314, 316, 
346 

Arnaud, M., testifies to Hamdani’s his- 
torical evidences, 75 

Aryans, no trace of a common primitive 
language among, 177 

Asa, wife of Gudrod of Scania, 316 

Asa, wife of Halfdane Huitbein, 324 

Asa, daughter of Harald Redbeard, cap- 
tured by Gudrod, 338 

— the alleged author of Gudrod’s death, 


341 

— rules over Agder, 343, 347 

Asia, Turkish conquests in, compared 
with those of the English in Britain, 
187 

Asia, Central Plateau of, its relations to 
‘ hina, 208 

— Chinese suzerainty over, reasserted 
under the Manchus, 228 

Asilah (? Arzilla), Norsemen land at, 


43 

Assidona (Medina Sidonia), pillaged by 
the Norsemen, 43 

Athens, plague of, 244 

Athletic exercises, how regarded by the 
Chinese, 230 

Atlantis, as to the name, 66 

Atle Miosen, appointed Jarl of Sogn 
by Halfdane the Black, 350 

Audun IlIskaelda, 345 

Augustine, Saint, his mission to Britain, 
377, 378 

Avars, invade Pannonia, 260 


Aurangzéb, Emperor of the Moguls, 

his treatment of Sambhaji, 291 
Avignon, order of Pontifices at, 366 
Azal, see Sana. 


Bab EL Majus, origin of the name, 
44, 45 

Bab er Rus, origin of the name, 46 

Bainin, tunnels near, 82 

Bait-Hanbas, ruins near, 81 

Baji Rao I., second Péshwa, succeeds 
Vishwanath, 295 

— his character, 295, 296 

— his wives, 296 

~~ his death, 7d. 

— called the fighting Péshwa, 2. 

Baji Rao II., seventh Péshwa, succeeds 
Madhu Rao Narfen, 303, 304 
his mother, 304 

— his evil character, 304, 305 

— his dealings with the British, 305 

-— his treacherous designs, 306 

—- repulsed at Kirki, 24, 

— taken prisoner, 2d. 
his death, 7d. 

Balaji Baji Rao, third Péshwa, 2 

— subjected to the process of ‘ Dharna,’ 
297 

— his character and rule, 7. 

—dies of grief at the defeat of his 
troops, 298 

Balaji Baji Rao Vishwanath, 
Péshwa, appointed Péshwa, 294 
his history, 7d. 

Batavi, 69, 177 

t ath, bridge over the Avon at, 367 

Bath, Elinor Manners, Countess of, 
defamed in a poem of George Gas- 
coigne’s, 129 

dattle, 5 

Beauvais Abbey, 
Danes, 56 

3eddoe, Dr., on British Anthropology, 
184 

Belge, as to their affinity with the 
Iberians, 69, 172, 173 

— their share in the history of Britain, 
170, 175 
Karl Blind’s story as to, 171 

Belgium, tribal names in, Iberian, 170 

— Iberian settlement in, 171 

— apart ofGaul according to Cesar, 172 

— Germanic occupation of, 181 

Belgrade, siege of (1456), 265 

— murder of Count Cilly at, 266 

Belinus equivalent to Philip, 192 

Benezet, St., Order of /ontifices foun- 
ded by, 366 
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Beni Koreyta, tribe of Karaites, settle 
in Arabia 74 

Berkeley, George, Bishop of Cloyne, on 
the use of tar-water in the plague,259 

Bero of Thyle, 335 

Besancon, 7 

Bible, the, accounts of pestilences in, 
244 

— no mention of bridges in, 368 

Bicknor, English and Welsh, 7 

Bigorre, ravaged by the Norsemen, 41 

Billings, traces of in local nomencla- 
ture, 9 

Billingsgate, origin of the name, 9, 192 

Billingshurst, origin of the name, 9 

Biorn, father of Anund, King of Swe- 
den, probably the son of Gudrod of 
Denmark, 342 

Biorn Heriulfson, 51 

Birds, used in navigation, 50 

Birinus, Bishop of Dorchester, his 
mission to England, 381 

Birkenhead, Monk’s Ferry, 366 (vofe) 

Rlack Death, the, 247 

Blackheath, Henry VII. defeats the 
Cornish men at, 3 

Blanche of Lancaster, wife of John of 
Gaunt, Chaucer’s poem on her death, 
122 

Blind, Karl, his theory as to the Belgze 
in Britain, 171 

— on Germanic mythology, 176 

Boats, Danish, description of, 48-50 

Boccacio, Giovanni, effect of the plague 
on his writings, 247 

Bohuslan, province of, 338 

Bones, wergi/d tested by, 337 

Boniface, Saint, his mission to the 
Germans, 383 

Boniface VIIL., Pope, his simony re- 
ferred to by Dante, 153 

Bordeaux, 7 

— burnt by the Norsemen, 46 

sorgarthing Law, the, 361 

Borro (Borre) Eystein’s mound at, 332, 


333 

Bouteville, M., taken prisoner at the 
battle of the Dunes, 110, 111 

Bove, foster father of Olaf, son of 
Ingiald, 317 

Bradley, R., on the virtue of coffee, 259 

Brahmans, an element in Mahratta 
constitution, 293, 307 

— their purity of descent, 307 

Bravalla, battle of, 317, 333, 339 

Brentford, battle of, 3 

Breton, Elizabeth, marries George Gas- 
coigne, 128, 130 
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Bretons, their relations with the North- 
men, 23 
Bridges, as to their history, 364 
— various architectural forms of, 365 
— building of, a religious act, 366 
— raised. as monuments, 7. 
sale of indulgences for, 7. 
- chapels built on, 367 
exemptions from tolls on, 368 
— no mention of in the Bible, 2. 
— of Rome, 369-373 
— of Venice, 373, 374 
— of England, 375 
Briniates, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 
Britain, Iberian and Belgian influence 
in, 158-192 
— tribal names in, 169 
— English conquest of, 186, 187 
Britannia, theory as to the name, 160 
et Seq. 
— Iberian origin of the name, 167 
Britons, traces of in local nomenclature, 


— as to their extirpation, 186 

Brittany, its relations with the West 
Welsh, 23, 187 

Bruchamport Castle, burnt by the 
Danes, 24 

Buda, University of, its charter re- 
newed by Matthias Hunyady, 272 

Bull, emblem of on coins, 62, 63 

Bulla Aurea, the, 262 

Bunyan, John, his influence on Eng- 
land, 252 

Buren, Frederick von, founder of the 
castle and house of Hohenstaufen, 
134 

— marries Agnes, daughter of the Em- 
peror Henry IV., 2d. 

— receives the dukedom of Swabia, 7d. 

Burial v. embalming, said to increase 
liability to plague, 244 

Bussi, Count, pleads on behalf of Dun- 
kirk, 116 

By, ending, marks the settlement of the 
Danes, 10 


Capiz, isle of, Norsemen encamp on, 
42 

Cvesar, Caius Julius, crosses the Thames 
at Staines, 3 

— as to the populations in his third 
division of Gaul, 68 

— his account of the Germanic Belg, 
171 

Calais, English arms over the gate 

at, 7 

Caledonia, an Iberian name, 165 
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Cambray, Lockhart protests against the 
intended French assault on, 

Canterbury, its alleged Danish capture 
in 839, 34, 36 

Canterbury, see of, its metropolitan 
position due to the supremacy of 
Kent, 14 
its foundation, 378 
- its authority not acknowledged by 
the Keltic Church, 380 

Canton, district of, its resistance to the 
Mongols, 220, 234 

+— — to the Manchus, 225 

— traces of Christianity in, 236 

Cape La Hague, 26 

Capistrano, John of, monk, excites the 
Moravians against the Jews, 264 

— supports Hunyady at the siege of 
Belgrade, 265 

— his death, 7. 

Carasene, Marquis of, at the battle of 
the Dunes, 111 

Carchemish, Khita inscription from, 
174 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Cromwell's letter 
to Lockhart, 99 

Carmona, people of Seville take refuge 
from the Norsemen at, 43 

Carrum, see Charmouth. 

Cassi-Velaunus, his coins, 173 

— on the origin of the name, 174 

Castella, Bishop, Papal legate to Mat- 
thias Hunyady, 271 

Cedd, Bishop of the East Saxons, founds 
the see of London, 380 

Celestine IV., Pope, his election and 
death, 148 

Celtic language, assimilated by the 
Ibero-Britons, 188 

Celts, their invasions, 67, 171 

— their relations with the Iberians, 
67, 175 

— whether exclusively fair, 185 

Celto Britons, to be distinguished from 
Ibero-Britons, 186-188 

Census-taking in China, 236-238 

Chabas, F., his theory as to the word 
Aatu, 243 

Chalevanne, royal fishery at, 53 

— Danish camp at, 56 

Channel Islands, Danish invasions and 
settlements in, 24-28 

Chapels, built on bridges, 367 

Charles Martel, his fishery at Chale- 
vanne, 53 

Charles the Bald, Emperor, his attitude 
towards Lothaire, 20 

— Aquitaine granted to, 20 
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Charles the Bald receives the homage of 
the nobles, 21 

—his wars with the Danes and with 
his brothers, 21, 28, 37, 52 

— grants Nantes to Rainald of Poitiers, 
37 

— invokes Saint Denis against the 
Danes, 53 
buys them off, 56 

Charles II. of England, degradation of 
England under, 114 

Charles XII. of Sweden, his invasion 
of Denmark followed by the plague, 
2 

Charkes, grandson of Louis le Debon- 
naire, Archbishop of Mayence, 20 

Charles of Anjou takes Conradin prisoner 
and puts him to death, 156 

Charmouth, Danish victory at, 37 

Chatham, William Titt, Earl of, in- 
sists on the demolition of Dunkirk, 
116 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, historical allusions 
in his poems, 119-127 

— his ‘ Dream,’ or ‘Isle of Ladies,’ 
119-122 

— date of his marriage, 121 

— his ‘ Romance of the Rose,’ 122 

— his ‘ Book of the Duchess,’ 2d. 

— his ‘ Assembly of Fowls,’ 7d. 

—his ‘Queen Annelyda and False 
Arcite,’ 24, 

— his connexion with English history, 
124 

— his ‘ Complaint of Mars,’ 125 

— his ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ 7d. 

— as to the earlier version of the 
* Lezend,’ 126 (s0/e) 

— loss of his patronesses, 126 
- complains of his poverty, 127 

Chepstow Castle, 7 

Cherbourg Castle, burnt by the Danes, 24 

China, its political and strategic geo- 
graphy, 206 

—— extent of the Empire, 208, 228 

— state of before the Mongol con- 
quest, 209-216 

— literature, how regarded in, 211 

— position of the Emperors, 213, 231 

— its population, 216, 236-239 

— Mongol conquest of, 217-220, 230 

— restoration of the native dynasty in, 
222 

— its decay, 223 

— foundation of the dynasty of the 
Manchus in, 223-225 

— piracy in, 225 

— Roman Catholicism in, 227 
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China, census-taking in, 236 

— as to the question of race in, 239 

Chinese, acts of violence how regarded 
by, 230 

— object to athletic exercises, 7d. 

— their bridge-building, 365 

Chinese Wall, the, 207, 210 

Chinghiz (or Genghiz) Khan, his con- 
quests in China, 217 

— his death, 7d. 

Christianity, effect of the English con- 
quest on, 189 

— traces of in Canton, 236 

— plague alleged to be due to, 244 

Chronicle, the Anglo-Saxon, as_ to 
certain dates and entries in the ninth 
century, 22, 32, 34 

Chronica Hungarorum, its publication, 


272 

Church, British, effect of the English 
conquest on, 376 

Church, English, effect of the synod of 
Whitby on, 383 

Church, Keltic, effect of the English 
conquest on, 183 

— its share in the conversion of the 
English, 376, 379 

— Oriental character of its liturgies, 


377 

— its friendly relations with the mission 
of Birinus, 381 

— its missionary work on the Con- 
tinent, 383 

Churches, in England, the centre of 
English parish life, 13 

Cilly, Count Ulrick of, story of his 
murder, 265-266 

Cistercians, order of, introduced into 
England, 11 

— the abbot probably the precursor of 
the English country gentleman, 12 

Clans, English, nomenclature of, iden- 
tified with various totems, 190 

Claremons, Charles the Bald receives 
homage for Aquitaine at, 21 

Clarke, Hyde, his papers on Zhe Ligu- 
rians, Aguitanians, and Belgians, 
62-69 

—on Zhe lberian and Belgian Influ- 
ence and Epochs in Britain, 158- 


192 

Clement IV., Pope, his testimony to 
the statesmanship of Frederick II., 
142 

— his share in the execution of Con- 
radin, 156 

Cleobury-Mortimer, Norman origin of 
the name, II 
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Cockran, Sir Bryce, at the 
Dunkirk, 102 

Coffee, a remedy for the plague, 259 

Cohard, Saint (Bishop Gunhard), 
killed by the Danes, 38 

Coins, various emblems on, 62, 63, 160 
et seg., 190 

— testify to Agquitanian and Iberian 
affinity, 67, 65 

— totem names on, 190 

Coins, Arabic, found in northern lands, 


siege of 


45 

Coins, British, imitated from the Mace- 
donian, 168, 173 

— traces of Iberian influence on, 173 

Coins, Macedonian, imitated in Britain, 
168, 173 

— emblem of the horse on, 174 

Colman, Bishop of Lindisfarne, at the 
synod of Whitby, 382 

Condé, Prince of, at the siege of Dun- 
kirk, 102 

— his alleged capture, 110 

Conradin, grandson of Frederick IL, 
taken prisoner and executed, 156 

Constance of Castile, wife of John of 
Gaunt, the Hippolyta in Chaucer's 
‘Queen Annelyda and False Arcite,’ 
124 
the Alceste of Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of 
Good Women,’ 126 
her death, #. 

Constance of Sicily, effect of her mar- 
riage with Henry VL., 136 

— her death, 137 

Constantine the Great, Emperor, his 
defeat at the Milvian bridge, 372 

Constantinople, plague of, 246 

— taken by the Turks, 264 

— mission sent to the Goths from, 383 

Conway, 14 

Copenhagen, plague of, 255 

Corinna, not Chaucer’s authority for his 
‘Queen Annelyda and False Arcite,’ 
123 

Cornwall, its relations with Brittany, 
23, 187 

— with Wales, 187 

Corte Nuova, battle of, 146 

Corsica, Ligurian colony in, 63 

Corvinus, Matthias, see Hunyady, 
Matthias. 

Cétentin, ravaged by the Danes, 24-26 

— Danish settlements in, 26 

Crab, emblem of, found on island coins, 
165 

Cremation prevents the spread of the 
plague, 244 
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Cremation, use of among the Greeks 
and Trojans, 245 

Crequi, Duc de, his embassy to Crom- 
well, 112 

Cromwell, Oliver, his continental po- 
licy, 94 

— his policy with regard to Dunkirk, 


9 

alliance with France, 96-98 

— urges Lockhart to action, 99 

— his letter to King Louis, 100 

— keys of Dunkirk presented to, 112 

— his death, 114 

— greatness of England under, 114 

—his portrait presented to Sidney 
Sussex College, 117 

Crusade, the, Frederick II. goes on, 
144 

Cubi, coins of the, 6 

Cumberland a Scottish holding, 7 

Cuno-Belinus, his coins, 173 

— on the origin of the name, 174 

Currie, Dr., on water as a cure for 
fevers, 259 

Cush, as to the name, 71 


Dac FrRopk, 352, 357 

Damigh or Duran, castles at, 81 

- Damnonium, origin of the name, 170 

Danes, traces of in local nomenclature, 
10 

— their early intercourse with the 
Franks, 18-61 

— support young Pepin in his claims 
on Aquitaine, 21, 28 

— their first invasion of England, 22 

— their wars with Egbert and Ethel- 
wulf, zd. 

— ally themselves with the Celts in 
Cornwall and Brittany, 23 

—- convert peninsulas into islands for 
strongholds, 25 

— traces of in local nomenclature, 26- 
28 

— their invasions and settlements in 
the Channel Islands and in the Cé- 
tentin, 24-28 

— invade the district of the Loire, 28, 


sepuleed from Tours, 29 
- their descent on the Seine, 29-32 
on Southampton Water, 33 
their victory at Portland, 7, 
ravage off Kast Anglia, 34 
as to their alleged campaign in 
Britain in 839, 34-36 
— take Quentovic, 35 
— burn Hamburg and Norden, 35, 36 


Danes, their victory at Charmouth, 37 

— take Nantes, 38 

— invade the district of the Garonne, 
40 

— invade the Spanish peninsula, 41-43 

— story of their invasion of Mauritania, 
44 

traces of in African local nomen- 

clature, 45 

— names given to by the Arabs, 46 

— description of their ships, 47-50 

— their method of-navigating, 50 

— attack Louis the German, 51; the 
Slaves and Frisians, 52 ; and Charles 
the Bald, 2d. 

— take Paris, 55 

— come to terms with Charles the 
Bald, 56 

Danegelt, first paid by France, 56 

— Dyke at Flamborough Head, 
2 

Dante, his tribute to the learning of 
Frederick II. and Manfred, 139 

— his feeling toward individual Popes 
and toward the Papacy, 153 

— place assigned to Frederick II. by, 


154 

Dasent, G. W., on the shipping of the 
Norsemen, 48 

Dawson, William, his paper on 7he 
Keltic Church and English Chris- 
tianity, 376 -384 

Demetrius, King of Macedonia, his 
conquests in Armenia stopped by 
the plague, 245 

Denbigh, restored to Wales, 7 

— name identical with Tenby, 10 (o/c) 

Denmark, its invasion by Charles XII. 
followed by the plague, 255 

— consolidation of communities into 
kingdoms in, 311 

— invaded by Ottar Vendilcrow, 327 

Devon, see Dumnonium. 

Dhahr, province of, 80 

Dingwall, origin of the name, 10 

Druidism, its Turanian origin, 169 

Drummond, Colonel, at the battle of 
the Dunes, 111 

Dumnonium (Devon), Iberian settle- 
ment in, 187 
conquered by the West Saxons, 7d. 

Dunkirk, designs of Cromwell on, 95 
piratical enterprises of, 95, 117 
English and French negotiations as 
to the siege, 96 

— beginning of the siege, 101 

— council of war with regard to, 103, 
104 
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Dunkirk, battle of the Dunes before, 
105-108, 109, 110 

— surrender of, 108, 111, 112 

— attitude of, towards English rule, 
113 

— lamentation of, 74. 

— tepairs and improvements at, 7d. 

— treaty for the sale of to France, 114 

— mercantile losses consequent on the 
sale, 115 
unsuccessful assaults on, 116 
frequent destruction of its fortifica- 
tions, 74, 


-— attempted siege of, by James Duke of | 


York, 117 
Duran or Damigh, castles at, 81 
Durham annexed to Scotland, 7 
Dynasties in China, implicit faith in the 
divine control of, 231-234 
Dzii Marmar, Mount, ruins of a fortress 
on, 79 


Ener, son of Saba, 73 

Eburones, 69 

Ecgbryht, King of the West Saxons, 
defeats the Vanes at Hengest dune, 
22 

Eda, origin of the name, 318 . 

Edda, the Prose, the work of Snorri, 
313 (nore) 

Edward I., his conquest of Wales, 7 

Edward III., allusions to in Chaucer’s 
‘ Dream,’ 127 

Edward, Prince of Wales (the Black 
Prince), the knight of Chaucer’s 
* Dream,’ 120 
- historical details concerning in the 
poem, 121 

Egda-fylki, 338 

Fgils Saga, 321 

Egyptians, their bridge-building, 365 

£id, meaning of the word, 359 ¢¢ se/. 

Eida Skog, the, 318, 323 

Eidskong, origin of the name, 318 

Eidsiva Lag, the, 359-361 

Eidsivathing, the, 324, 327 

Eidsvellir, 7Aing held at, 361 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, as to the 
purity of her court, 131, 132 

Ella, King of Northumbria, his pre- 
sent to Refo, 336 

Ellis, A. J., on Zhe Anglo-Cymric 
Score, 175 

Elphinstone, Mr., intrigues of Baji Rao 
II, against, 305, 306 

Ely, Cathedral church of, 14 

Embalming prevents the spread of the 


plague, 244 
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Emeno, Count of Poitiers, supports 
young Pepin against Charles the 
Bald, 20 

~ deprived of his county, 21 

Emperors, their relations to the Popes, 
134 

Empire, Roman, its decline and fall 
attributable to the plague, 246 

England, boundaries of, 7 
- first Danish invasion of, 22 

-— her greatness under Cromwell, 114 

— her degradation under Charles II., 
ib, 

— resentment against Innocent IV. 
in, 151 

mortality in caused by the great 
plague, 248 

effect of the plague on her history, 
252 

English, their conquest of Britain, 186 

their canquests compared with these 
of the Turks, 187 

as to their intermarriage with the 
Britons, 189 

— their conversion to Christianity by 
Augustine, 377-379 

— by missionaries from Iona, 379, 380 
and from Milan, 381 

English conquest, its effect on Chris- 
tianity, 189 

— and on the British Church, 376 

— the plague an important factor in, 246 

English language, ‘luranian survivals in, 
177 et seg. 

Enzio, son of Frederick II., taken 
prisoner at Parma, 150 

Epernay, assembly at, 59 

Epillus, coins of, 173 

Eric, King of Denmark, attacks Louis 

the German, 51 

and Charles the Bald, 52 

— embassy sent to by Louis, 59, 60 

— his method of dealing with the 
plague, 60 

— releases his Christian captives, 60, 
61 

Eric Agnarson, King of Westfold, 326, 
327 

Eric, son of Gudrod, 342 

Esa, daughter of Olaf, Saxo’s story of 
her and Olo son of Sigurd, 321- 


32: 

Etaples succeeds to the commerce of 
Quentovic, 35 

Ethelred I. 
Merton, 3 

Ethelwerd, Chronicle of, speaks of 
pestilence in Britain, 247 


mortally wounded at 


| 
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Ethelwulf, King of the West Saxons, 
defeated by the Danes at Charmouth, 


7 
ea John, on British imitation of 
Macedonian coins, 168, 173 
Euphrates, called by the Jews the 
* Great River,’ 369 
Eyne Sker, battle of, 351 
Eystein the Great, his kingdom, 324 
— his conquests, 325 
Eystein, grandson of Eystein the Great, 


343 

Eystein, son of Halfdane Huitbein, 
324 

— his marriage, 326, 330 

— the probable founder of the temple 
at Tidlling, 328 

— stories of his wars and death, 330, 
332 

Eystein, King of Hedemark, his wars 
with Halfdane the Black; 348 

— makes terms with him, 74. 

Eystein, son of Harald Hildetand, 339, 


343 

Eystrielfr, see Klar. 

Exeter, John Holland, Duke of, allu- 
sions to in Chaucer’s ‘ Complaint 
of Mars,’ 125 

Exogamy, practice of, 65 

— Grant Allen on, 190 


FAFAR, ruins of, 76 

Falconberg, Lord, 
France, 100 

Fear, as to the theory that it predis- 
poses to taking the plague, 256 

Fejér, Theobaldus, has the chronicles 
of Thurécz printed, 272 

Felix the Burgundian, his mission to 
East Anglia, 377 

— gives his name to Felixstowe, 378 

Felixstowe, origin of the name, 379 

Fell, a sign of Danish settlement, 10 

Fellahs, the, 73 

Fennerick, Lieutenant-Colonel, at the 
battle of the Dunes, 111 

Ferrol, repulse of the Norsemen at, 
41 

Feudalism in China, 209 

— destruction of the system, 210 

Finchley, 3 

Fins, as to their connexion with the 
Magyars, 260 

Fish, represented on coins, 163, 165 

Flamborough Head, Danish fortress 
at, 26 

Flanders, Germanic occupation of, 181 


his embassy to 


Fleay, F. G., his paper on Historical 
Allusions in Sundry English Poets, 
119-132 

Flint, restored to Wales, 7 

Flok, the Norwegian, his use of birds 
in navigating, 50 

Foggia, Parliament summoned at, by 
Frederick IT., 142 

Foesoe, isle of, bridge to the memory 
of Jotheimnt in, 366 

Fontenelle Abbey, buys off the Danes, 
31 

Force, a sign of Danish settlement, 10 

Forge, use of in local nomenclature, 14 

Formosa, island of, a pirate stronghold, 
226 
taken by the Manchus, 7. 

France, mortality in, caused by the 
great.plague, 248 (vote) - 

Franke, Dr., on the use of wood-sorrel, 


9 

Franks and Danes, their early inter- 
course, 18-61 

Frankfort, portrait of Frederick II. in 
the hall at, 141 

Frea, name survives in local nomencla- 
ture, 9 

Freeman, E. A., on the extirpation of 
the Britons, 186 

— on the uncertainty of science, 257 

Frederick I., Barbarossa, Emperor, his 
disputes with the Popes and the cities 
of Lombardy, 135 

— his defeat and reconciliation with 
Alexander IIT., 7. 

Frederick II., Emperor 
story of his childhood, 136 

— his claims to the Empire set aside, 

tb, 

— a ward of Innocent IIL, 137 
his appeal to his brother kings, 74. 

— Empire transferred to from Otho, 74. 

— his encouragement of learning, 138, 


139 
— and of the Italian language, 139 
— a poet, 140 
his linguistic powers, 7d. 
— encourages art, 74, 
and natural history, 141 
~— his judicial codes for his kingdom, 
th, 
testimony borne to his statesmanlike 
qualities, 142 
establishes a system of representative 
government, 142 
his vow to go on the Crusade, 144 
sets out and returns, 7, 
is excommunicated, 144, 145 
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Frederick IT., his manifesto, 144 

— sets out again, 144 

— his treaty with the Sultan, 145 

— returns to Italy, #. 

— his treaty with Gregory IX., 7. 

—his war with the Lombard cities, 
146 

— excommunicated again, zd. 

— appeals to the princes of Christen- 
dom, 147 

— deposed by Gregory, 7. 

— his capture of the prelates, 148 

— at the Diet of Mayence, 7d. 

— his negotiations with Innocent IV., 


149 
— deposed by him, 74. 
recrowns himself, 
—- his manifesto, 7. 
—— defeats Henry of Thuringia, 150 
~— his defeat at Parma, 7d. 
further disasters, 7. 
his subsequent conduct, 2d, 
- his death, 151 
public feeling in his favour, 7. 
— hatred to, displayed by the Papal 
party, 152 
his feeling towards the Papacy, 153, 
154 
towards the Popes, 154 
-— place assigned to by Dante, 74. 
his character, 155 
accused of being a Mahometan, 7?, 
charges of irreligion against, 76. 
Frederick III., Emperor 
crowned King of Hungary, 268 
his alliance with Podiebrad, 76. 
his treaty with Matthias Hunyady, 
tb, 
Freia, specially worshipped by the 
Ynglings, 328 
Freitag, Field-Marshal, besieges Dun- 
kirk, 117 
French, their inaction at the battle of 
the Dunes, 106-108 
Fiesco, Sinibald, see Innocent IV. 
Friars, survival of in nomenclature, 6 
— Mendicant, their denunciations of 
Frederick IL., 152 
Friday Street, origin of the name, 9 
Fridaythorpe, origin of the name, 9 
Frithona, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his election to the see, 381 
— seeks to conciliate the Keltic Church, 
382 
hallows the monastery of Mede- 
hampstead, 74. 
Frisia, Danish invasion of, 52 
Frostathing law, 361 
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Fiinfkirchen, university of, chair of 
theology established at by Matthias 
Hunyady, 272 

Furnivall, F. J., on the date of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Assembly of Fowls,’ 122, 
and of his ‘Queen Annelyda and 
False Arcite,’ 124 

Fursey, Keltic missionary, 380 

Fylkis, answer to gaus, 359 

— join together fora common 7hing, 
ib, 


GABRIEL, JOHN, ridicules Dr, Han- 
cocke’s water-cure, 259 

Gandalf, King of Vingulmark, his wars 
with Halfdane the Black, 348 

Gara, Count Ladislas, brings about the 
reconciliation of Ladislas III. and 
Ladislas Hunyady, 267 

Garillant Castle burnt by the Danes, 
24 

Garonne, district of, invaded by the 
Danes, 40 

Garth, a sign of Danish settlement, 10 

Gascoigne, George, his life, 128 
his poems, 129-132 

—as to his position at the court of 
Elizabeth, 131 

Gau, the, in Scandinavia, 311 

Gaul, traces of Iberian settlement in, 
67, 172 

Gaular, name of, 350 

Gaunt, Johr of, Duke of Lancaster, 
not the knight of Chaucer’s ‘ Dream,’ 
120 

— Chaucer's ‘Complaint of Mars’ 
written for, 125 
the Theseus in Chaucer’s ‘ Queen 
Annelyda and False Arcite,’ 124 

Gaut, gives his name to Gothland, 316 

Gautelfr, see Klar. 

Gauthild, wife of Ingiald Illradi, her 
parentage and children, 316 

Gautrek the Mild, 316 

Gautric or Gotric, King of Gothland, 
story of him and Refo, 335 

Geirstad (Gierrestad), royal seat at, 
329, 344 

— Olaf’s mound at, 345, 363 

Gelzirat Captel (Cabo di Palos) pil- 
laged by the Norsemen, 43 

Genuates, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, as to the value 
of his writings, 192 
his account of pestilence in Britain, 
247 

Gephyralogia : an Historical Account 
of Bridges, 364 (ote) 
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Geraint of Cornwall, Bishop Aldhelm 
letter to, 383 
Germain, Saint, removal of his relics, 


— restoration of his relics, 58 

— legend of his castigating Ragnar, 59 

Germani, Germans, whether exclusively 
fair, 185 

— as to their settlement in Britain be- 
fore the English conquest, 171 

— their settlements in the Netherlands, 
181 

— their conversion to Christianity, 383 

Ghaiman, or Miglab, inscriptions found 
at, 81 

— burial-place of the Himjar kings, 72. 

— healing pool at, 81 

Ghomdan, ruins of the castle, 76, 77 

— alleged founders of, 77, 78 

-— description of, 77 

— origin of the name, 77 (70/e) 

— early destruction of, 78 

Gibbon, Edward, on the plague in the 
third century, 245, 246 

— on the plague of Constantinople, 246 

Gilbert, Sir Humphry, Gascoigne’s 
conduct towards, 129 

Girard, Teffauge granted to by Lam- 
bert of Nantes, 40 

Gloucester, Thomas, Duke of, allusions 
to in Chaucer’s ‘Queen Annelyda 
and False Arcite,’ 123 

— appointed a governor of the realm, 


124 

Godfred, King of the Danes, 332 

— his identity with Gudrod, son of 
Halfdane Huitbein, 334 

-— not the Godfred of Refo’s adventure, 


— of his testing his tribute money, 336 

— of tribute exacted from the Saxons, 
337 

— his sons, 342, 343 

— see also Gudrod. 

Gothland, origin of the name, 316 

Goto, King of Norway, 335 

Gotzomisl, King of the Abodriti, killed 
by Louis the German, 51 

Goutier, Herbauge granted to by Lam- 
bert of Nantes, 40 

Gravelines, English and French nego- 
tiations as to the siege, 96 

Great Salkeld, bridge at, rebuilt by the 
sale of an indulgence, 367 

Green, J. R., on the Keltic Churches, 
376 

Gregory IX., Pope, denounces and 
excommunicates Frederick II., 144 


Gregory IX. invades Apulia, 145 

— repeats his excommunication, 145, 
146 

— his treaty with Frederick, 145 

— allies himself with the Lombard 
cities, 146 

— levies money from 
clergy, 147 

— deposes Frederick IT., 7d. 

— offers the Empire to Robert of 
France, 74. 
his war with Frederick, 7. 

— summons a general council at Rome, 


the English 


148 

— his death, 148 

Groénland, 348 

Gudbrand of Gudbrandstal 
Eynstein, 348 

Gudrod, King of Scania, 316 

Gudrod, son of Harald Haarfagre, 313 

Gudrod, son of Halfdane Huitbein, 324 

— his marriage, 330 

— succeeds Halfdane the Mild, 333, 
340 

— his surnames, 334 

— his identity with Godfred, King of 
the Danes, 7é. 

— land acquired by marriage, 338 

— his war with Harald Redbeard and 
capture of Asa, 338 

— his Norwegian possessions, 74. 

— drives out Halfdane of Denmark, 
340 

— his expeditions in Friesia, 74, 

— his death, 341 

— his sons, 343 

Guernsey ravaged by the Danes, 25 

— western population more Celtic than 
the eastern, 7d. 

— Danish remains and nomenclature 
in, 27 

Gulathing’s Law, 338, 350, 360, 361 

Gundobald, Bishop of Rouen, escapes 
from the Danes at Rouen, 30 

Gunhard, or Guihard, Bishop 
Nantes, killed by the Danes, 38 

— canonised as Saint Cohard, 

Guthorm, son of Sigurd Hiort, 352 

— story of his capture by Hake, 353 

Guttorm, son of Gudbrand, 348 

Gyrder, son of Harald Redbeard, 338 


shelters 


of 


Happue_s!, the, 73 

Hadeland, 325, 343 

— origin of the name, 326 

Hadramot (Hazeroth), a Sabean pro- 
vince, 72 
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-Hadhramout (Hazeroth) Castle, ruins, 
82 
Hadshar, a province of Arabia Felix, 


73 

Hadura, see Hadramot. 

Hagar, descendants of Abraham by, 72 

Hagar, a deity, worship of, 81 

Hague dyke, 26 

Haigh, D. H., on the speed of the 
Norse boats, 50 

Hake, the Bersarker, story of his cap- 
ture of Ragnhild, and death, 353 

Hakon the Good, laws codified by, 
361 

Halévy, Joseph, inscriptions 
Sirwah collected by, 81 

Halvard Skalk sent by Eystein to 
make terms with Halfdane the 
Black, 348 

Halfdane, brother of Gudrod, King of 
Scania, 317 

Halfdane Huitbein, son of Olaf of 
Wermeland, 319 

— story of his succeeding his grand- 
father, 323, 324 

— his marriage and sons, 324, 330 

— ancestor of Olaf the White, 7d. 

— his conquests, 325 

— his death and burial, 328 

— the probable founder of the temple 
at Tidlling, 7. 

— extent of his territory, 330 

Halfdane the Mild succeeds his father 
Eystein, 333 

— whether the Hlalfdane of Sigurd 
Ring’s embassy, 76. 

Halfdane the Envoy, son of Harold 
Hildetand, 333, 339 

— driven out of Denmark by Gudrod, 
340 

— settles in Friesia, 7d. 

Halfdane the Black, son of Gudrod and 
Asa, 338, 347 

— Agder held for, by his mother, 343, 


from 


347 

— material for his history, 345-347 

— rules over part of Agder, 347 

— Olaf divides Westfold with, 344, 

—his war with Gandalf of Vingul- 
mark, 348 

—- and with Eystein of Hedemark, 74. 

— his quarrel with Heriulf, 349 

— his marriage, and acquisition of Sogn, 
350 

— his war with the sons of Gandalf, 
35! 

— his second marriage, 352 
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Halfdane the Black, story of the cap- 
ture of Ragnhild, 353 

— his dream, 354 

— stories of him and Harald Haar- 
fagre, 355-357 

— story of his death and burial, 357, 
358 

— chronology of his reign, 358 

— his character, 359 

— laws made by, 359, 361 

— extent of his kingdom, 362 

Ham, ending, use of in local nomencla- 
ture, 8 

Ham, monastery of, burnt by the 
Danes, 24 

Hamburgh, burnt by the Danes, 35, 

Hamdani, author of the ‘ Iklik,’ 75 

— on the castle of Ghomdan, 77 

JTammer, use of in local nomenclature, 


14 

Hancocke, Dr., on water as a cure for 
the plague, 258 

Hakon, Hancewin, brother of Hemming 
of Denmark, 341 

Han-kow, 239 

Han-yang, 239 

Harald Haarfagre, King of Norway, 
his relations with Thiodwolf the 
Scald, 313 

— his birth, 354, 358 

— tale of his youth, 355, 356 

Harald Goldbeard, King of Sogn, 


35° 

Harald Hildetand, King of Sweden, 
339, 333+ 339 

Harald Klak, grandson of Harald Hil- 
detand, 333, 339 

Harald Redbeard of Agder, King, 
killed by Gudrod, 338 

Harald, son of Halfdane, 342 

Harrison, J. Park, on skulls, 184 

Hasting the Dane, not the leader of the 
attack on Tours, 29 

Hauk Erlendson, 314 

Hawarden Castle, 7 

Hawking, treatise on, by Frederick IT., 
141 

Haynes, Lieutenant-Colonel, at the 
siege of Dunkirk and the battle of 
the Dunes, 102, 111 

Hazarmonth, Hazeroth, see Hadramot. 

Hazlitt, W. C., his edition of Gas- 
coigne’s works, 128 

Hebrzeus, meaning of the name, 71 

Heber (Isaac), son of Abraham, his 
descendants, 72 

Hebrides, descendants of Isaac son of 
Abraham, 72 
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Hecker, Dr., his account of the great 
plague, 248 

Hector, son of Priam, long exposure of 
his body, 245 

Hedemark, part of Eystein the Great’s 
dominions, 325 

— conquered by Halfdane Huitbein, 
tb. 

— by Hogne, son of Eystein the 
Great, 343 

Hedshas, a province of Arabia Felix, 


73 

Heimskringla, its authorship, 312 

— editions of, 315 

Helga, alleged wife of Halfdane the 
Black, 352 

Helsing, son of Gandalf, his wars with 
Halfdane the Black, 351 

— killed in battle, 74. 

Hemming, nephew of Godred, suc- 
ceeds him as King of Denmark, 
341 

— his release demanded by his bro- 
thers, 392 

Henry IV., Emperor, gives his daughter 
in marriage to Frederick von Buren, 


134 

Henry VI., Emperor, results of his 
marriage with Constance of Sicily, 
136 

— his conquest of Sicily, 74. 

— his death, 74. 

Henry of Thuringia, declared Emperor 
by Innocent IV., 150 

— his defeat and death, 7d. 

Henry III. of England, 
Gregory IX., 147, 151 

Henry VIII., pageant in his honour, 6 

Hengest dune (Henston Hill), castle 
of, 22 

Herakles, see Hercules. 

Herakleids, return of, meaning of the 
legend, 63 

Herbauge, district of, ravaged by the 
Danes, 38 

— granted by Lambert to Goufier, 40 

Hercules, his alleged conflict with the 
Ligurians, 62, 63 

— name corresponds to that for lion, 


supports 


2 
Herebryght, Ealdorman, slain by the 
Danes, 33 
Herio, isle of, see Noirmoutier. 
Heriulf, his quarrel with Halfdane the 
Black, 349 
Herm, ravaged by the Danes, 25 
Heryedal, story of Heriulf’s settlement 
in, 349 


Heyden, H. van der, on vinegar as a 
remedy for the plague, 259 

Hia, the, principality of, 217 

— conquered by the Mongols, 2. 

Hiallus and Scatus, story of, 322 

Hibernia, theory as to the name, 160 

— Iberian origin of the name, 167 

— tribal names in, 169 

— alleged Germanic settlement in, 171 

Hildigar, Bishop of Meaux, on the 
Danish ravages on the Seine, 57 

Higham Ferrers, Norman origin of the 
name, II 

Hilda, daughter of Eric Agnarson, her 
marriage, 326 

Himjar, meaning of the name, 73 

Himyaritic or Himjaritic language, 72 

— inscriptions, 73 

Hindoos, their bridge-building, 365 

Hoang-Ho, river, 207 

Hodges, Dr., on the plague of London, 
258 

Hogne, son of Eystein the Great, 343 

Hohenstaufen, castle of, 133 

— origin of the name, 134 

Ilollis, Thomas, presents a portrait of 
Cromwell to Sidney Sussex College, 


117 
Holt (Andholt), in Westfold, 333 
Horse, the, an emblem on coins, 173, 


174 

Horvath, Prof., his theory as to the 
Magyar language, 261 

Houchard, General, relieves Dunkirk, 


117 

Howorth, H. H., his paper on 7he 
Early Intercourse of the Franks and 
Danes, 18-61 

—on the extirpation of the Britons, 
186 

— his paper on Zhe Conquest of Nor- 
way by the Yuglings, 309-363 

Hundolf, Earl of Gaular, 350 

Hung Siu-tsiuen, the T‘ai P‘ing Wang, 
element of Christianity in his move- 
ment, 235 

— history of, 7d. 

— his revolt, 232, 235 

— how regarded by the people, 235 

Hungary, survival of old Arabian 
customs in, 80 

Hunyady, Janos, appointed Governor 
of Hungary, 263 

— defends Belgrade against the Turks, 
265 

— his death, 7. 

Hunyady, Ladislas, story of his share in 

the murder of Count Cilly, 265, 266 
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Hunyady, Ladislas, is reconciled to 
King Laiislas, 267 

— his execution, 7. 

Hunyady, Matthias, King of Hungary, 
arrested by Ladislas, 267 

— his surname of Corvinus, 76. 

— kept in prison by King Podiebrad, 
268 

— his release, 7, 

— elected king, 7. 

— marries Podiebrad’s daughter, 7d. 

— his treaty with Frederick IIL., 74. 

— takes Jaicza, 269 

— crowned king, 7d. 

— refuses to join a league against the 
Turks, 7d. 

— or to support the Pope in various 
designs, 74. 

— his wars in Transylvania and Bo- 
hemia, 74. 

— crowned King of Bohemia, 7, 

— his tolerance, 7d. 

— his civil administration, 270 

— his wealth, 7d. 

— encourages arts and sciences, 271 

— his library, 74. 

Hunting, a part of Manchu-Chinese 
statecraft, 229 

Huns invade Pannonia, 260 

Huxley, Prof. T. H., on the Iberians 
and Ligurians, 185 

Ilyder Ali, of Mysore, his wars with 
Madhu Rao, 300 

Hysing, son of Gandalf, his wars with 
Halfdane the Black, 351 

— killed in battle, 74. 


IBERIANS, their close connexion with 
the Ligurians, 63, 65, 66 

— an aggregation of clans, 65 

— as to their affinity with the Aquitani, 
67 

— with the Belgze, 69 

—extent of their settlement in Bel- 
gium, 69 

Ibero-Britons to be distinguished from 
Celto-Britons, 186-188 

Ibrius, Ibri, Ivri, meaning of the name, 

I 

Iceland, its probable identity with 
Thule, 162 

Iklik, the, its importance as an his- 
torical record, 75, 76 

— manuscripts of, 75 (soe) 

— its probable date, 74, 

Iljashruh Jahsib the alleged founder of 
Ghomdan, 78 


Indulgences, sale of, for building bridges, 
366 

Infection, spread of the plague due to, 
255 

Zug, use of in local nomenclature, 8 

Ingauni, a Ligurian tribal name, 4 

Ingiald Illradi, King of Sweden, 315 
his marriage and children, 316 

— his death, 317 

Ingiald, son of Olaf of Wermeland, 
319 

— succeeds his father, 324 

Inguar the Dane, his alleged ancestry, 


46 

Innocent III., Pope, his accession, 
136 

Innocent IV., Pope, his election, 148 

— negotiates with Frederick II., 149 
his flight to Genoa and Lyons, 7é, 

— deposes Frederick, 7. 

— declares Henry of Thuringia Empe- 
ror, 70. 

— then William of Holland, 150 

— feeling against in England, 151 

— his language on the death of Fre- 
derick, 152 

— offers the Empire to Charles of An- 
jou, 156 

Intemperance, predisposes to taking 
the plague, 253, 255 

Intemelii, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 

Iona, monastery of, founded by St. 
Columba, 379 

— sends out missionaries, 7, 

— its share in the conversion of the 
English, 380 

Iram, or Iran, his descent and ancestry, 
74 

Ireland, Moors taken prisoners to by 
the Norsemen, 45 

Ireland, Robert de Vere, Duke of, 
allusions to in Chaucer’s ‘ Queen 
Annelyda and False Arcite,’ 123 

Isabella, Duchess of York, the Emily 
of Chaucer’s ‘Queen Annelyda and 
False Arcite,’ 124 

— allusions to in his ‘Complaint of 
Mars,’ 125 

— her death, 127 

Ishmael, son of Abraham, his descen- 
dants, 72, 74 

Ishmaelites, the, 72 

Islands, names of, 161 ef seg. 

— coins of, 163, 165, 167 

Israelites, many of their sanitary laws 
framed against pestilence, 244 

Italian language, its development en- 
couraged by Frederick I., 139 
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Jackson, Dr. R., on water as a cure 
for fevers, 259 

Jaicza, taken by Matthias Hunyady, 


209 

Jang Behadur of Nepal, 228 

Jaerso (Iarlsoy), 332 

Jaub Safir, his travels, 76 ef seg. 

Jehan, Emperor of the Moguls, 307 

Jehangir, Emperor of the Moguls, 307 

Jersey, ravaged by the Danes, 25 

— western population more Celtic than 
the eastern, 7. 

— Danish remains in, 27 

Jerusalem, surrendered by treaty to 
Frederick II., 145 

Jews, settlement of at Sana in Arabia, 


<a skilled in arts, 368 

— their names for the lake of Tiberias 
and the Euphrates, 369 

Joan of Kent, Princess of Wales, the 
Queen of Chaucer’s ‘ Dream,’ 120 

— as to her marriage, 121 

Joburg, Castel de, 26 

John of Austria, Don, at the battle of 
the Dunes, 111 

Joktan, Jokatan, his descendants, 72, 


74. 

— his kingship, 73 

~~ his ancestry, 74 

— derivation of the name, 74. 

Jones, Henry, of Oxfordshire, at the 
battle of the Dunes, 111 ; 

Jotheimnt, bridge in memory of, in the 
isle of Foesoe, 366 

Julianus Didius, his defeat at the Mil- 
vian bridge, 372 

Jupiter and Saturn, conjunction of in 
1385, 125 

Jumiéges Abbey burnt by the Danes, 31, 


32 


KaMEL, Sultan of Egypt, his treaty 
with Frederick II., 145 

Kan Suh, disturbances in, 240 

Karaites (tribe of Beni Koreyta), settle 
in Arabia, 74 

Kashgaria, Mahometan settlements in, 
241 

_e el Majus, origin of the name, 45 

Kassarites, Kassaruns, 72 

Kathanites, Kathurians, 72 

Katherine Swynford, wife of John of 
Gaunt, 126 

— probably not favourable to Chaucer, 


127 
Kathura, see Hadramot. 


Katona, Magyar for soldier, probable 
origin of the name, 74 

Katura, Keturah, descendants of Abra- 
ham by, 72 

Kaukaban, antiquarian remains at, 80 

Kaupangr, name of, 329 

Kent, does not fall back into heathen- 
dom, 379, 380, 384 

Kien Lung, Emperor of China, censuses 
taken by his order, 237 

Ki-likia (Celécia), name coincides with 
that of Ligyes, 64 

Kin, dynasty, settles in China, 217 

— repulses the Mongols, 7d. 

Kirki, battle of, 306 

Klar, river, 318 

Kobbo, his stories about Ragnar and 
other Danes, 59, 60, 61 

Koch, John, on Chaucer’s ‘ Assembly 
of Fowls,’ 122 

Kongshaug, Konungshof, 319 
mound of, 326 

Kremer, A., von, on the importance of 
the ‘ Iklik,’ 75 

Kublai Khan, his conquest of the Sung, 
221 

— his greatness as a ruler, 7d, 

Kwang Si, rebellion in, 232, 237 


LADISLAS, King of Poland, crowned 
King of Hungary, 263 

Ladislas Posthumus, King of Hungary, 
263 

— his action with regard to the murder 
of Count Cilly, 265-67 

— reconciled to the Hunyadys, 267 

— orders the execution of Ladislas 
Hunyady, 7d. 

— his death, 74, 

Laing, Samuel, on the shipping of the 
Norsemen, 47 

Lakonia, name coincides with that of 
Ligyes, 64 

Lambert of Nantes, being refused the 
county of Nantes, allies himself 
against Charles the Bald, 37 

— invites the Danes to his aid, 37, 39 

— invades and grants out the district 
of Nantes, 40 

Lancashire, North, a Scottish holding, 7 

Land tenure, theory as to in China, 212 

Lande, peninsula of, 329 

Langland, Robert, effect of the plague 
on his writings, 247 

Langley, Thomas, Bishop of Durham, 
grants an indulgence to build a bridge 
over the Eamont, 367 
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Laura da Sade dies of the plague, 247 - 

Latolette Castle burnt by the Danes, 24 

Laws, three great codes of, in Norway, 
361 

League, the Lombard, 135 

Leeds, bridges at, 367, 368 

Legnano, battle of, 135 

Le-Leges, name coincides with that of 
Ligyes, 64 

Lepidus, A®milius, rebuilds the Sub- 
lician bridge, 370 

Lenox, Margaret, Countess of, punning 
allusion to in Gascoigne’s poems, 131 

Lesghians, name coincides with that of 
Ligyes, 64 

Leutschau, first Hungarian clock-tower 
in, 270 

Leviticus, sanitary laws in, framed 
against pestilence, 244 

Leyda, Marquis of, holds Dunkirk 
against the English and French, 101 

— his death, 108, 111 

Liblah (? Niebla), pillaged by the 
Norsemen, 43 

Lichfield, see of, once an archbishopric, 
14 

Ligures, see Ligurians. 

Ligurians, no conclusion to be drawn 
from their local nomenclature, 62, 64 

— mention of, in Greek writers, 62, 
63, 66 

— colonies of, in Samnium and Corsica, 
63, 66 

— as to tribal names among, 64 

— their connexion with the Iberians, 


— their relations with the Etruscans, 
Carthaginians, and others, 65, 66 

— Iberian settlements in, 172 

Ligyes (Afyves), see Ligurians. 

Lillebonne (Juliabona), destroyed by 
the Danes, 32 

Lindsay, W. S., on the shipping of the 
Norsemen, 48 

Lindisfarne, see of, founded by Aidan, 
380 

Linsey, gives its name to its manufac- 
ture, 15 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, court painter to 
Matthias Hunyady, 271 

Lions, emblems of, on coins, 62, 63 

Lisbon, Norsemen at, 42 

Livry, martyrdom of Saint Sulpice at, 


24, 58 

Lockhart, Sir William, of Lee, his re- 
lations to Cromwell, 95 

— sent to negotiate with France about 
Dunkirk, 96 


Lockhart, Sir William, of Lee, his letter 
on the alliance concluded, 96-98 

— protests against French tactics, 98 

— refuses a bribe from Mazarin, 99 

— urged to action by Cromwell, 7. 

— his account of a sortie from Dunkirk, 
101 
takes part in the council of war, 103 

— as to his share in the battle of the 
Dunes, 105, 108, 109 

— holds the town on its surrender, 108, 

— his account of the battle, 109 

— his opinion as to the attitude of the 
townspeople, 113 

— his improvements and repairs, 70, 

Loegrians, the, 185 

Loire, district of, ravaged by the Danes, 
28, 38 

Lombard cities, their wars with 
Frederick Barbarossa, 135 

— their relations with Gregory IX, 
and Frederick II., 146 

Lombard league, the, 135 

Lombards, settle in Italy, 260 

London, historical associations of, 3—5 

— Danes repulsed from, 3 

— as to the alleged Danish capture of 
in 839, 34-36 

— plague of, 252, 258 

— foundation of the see, 378, 380 

London Bridge, 367, 375 
market held on, 368 

Lothaire I., Emperor, succeeds his 
father as Emperor, 18 

— extent of his kingdom, 19 

— rivalry between him and his brothers, 
19, 20 

— grants Walcheren to Harold the 
Dane, 20 

— allies himself with his nephew Pe- 
pin, 21 

Lotharingia, extent of the kingdom, 79 

Louis le Deébonnaire, Emperor, his 
death, 18 

— buried in Saint Arnulph’s, Frankfort, 
tb, 

— his action in regard to Aquitaine, 
20 

— puts down the insurrection, 21 

Louis the German, King of the East 
Franks, his rivalry with his brother 
Lothaire, 19 

— his onslaught on the Danes, 60 
sends an embassy to King Eric, 59, 


60 
Louis IX. (Saint), King of France, his 
feeling against Innocent IV., 151 
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Louis XIV., King of France, Crom- 
well’s letter to, concerning Dunkirk, 
101 

Louis II., King of Hungary, his death 
at the battle of Mohacs, 272 

Ludgate, origin of the name, 192 

Lukania, name coincides with that of 

* Ligyes, 64 

Lukaonia, name coincides with that of 
Ligyes, 64 

Lukla (Lycia), name coincides with that 
of Ligyes, 64 

Lyons, Innocent IV, at, 149 


MAcAuLay, LorD, his ‘ Lay of Hora- 
tius ’ quoted, 370 

Macedonia, coins of, 
Britain, 168, 173 

— Iberian settlement in, 7. 

Madhu Rao, fourth Péshwa, 298 

-— his character, 298, 299 

— his civil administration, 299 

—his conduct towards the descen- 
dants of Santoji, 300 

— his wars with Hyder Ali and others, 
“tb. 

— commends his successor to his 
uncle, 7, 

— his death, and that of his widow, 7d. 

Madhu Rao Narden, sixth Péshwa, 
his history, 301, 302 

— commits suicide, 303 

Magloire, Saint, legend of his venge- 
ance on the Danes, 24 

—— his relics removed to Brittany, 7d. 

Magog, use of the name, 46 

Magyars settle in Pannonia, 260 

— as to their connexion 
Fins, 7d, 

— a Turanian people, 261 

— their language, 262 

— analogy of their political develop- 
ment with that of England, 7d. 

-— their tolerance and patriotism, 263 

— converted to Roman Catholicism, 
tb, 

Mahomet, his wisdom in enjoining ab- 
stinence, 253 

Mahomet II., Sultan, takes Constanti- 


imitated in 


th the 


nople, 264 
— repulsed before Belgrade, 265 
Mahometanism, whether introduced 


into China under Kublai 
221 

— whether a source of danger to 
China, 221, 240 

Mahometans in Northern China, 240 


Khan, 


-Mahometans, trades peculiar to, 74. 


— employed by Government, 240 

Mahrattas, their dominion founded by 
Sivaji, 290 

— rise of the Brahman ministers or 
Péshwas among, 292 

— their greatness under Balaji Baji 
Rao, 297 

Maidenhead Bridge, 375 

Majus, or Madschus, name given to the 
Norsemen by the Arabs, 46 

Malcolm, Sir John, takes Baji Rao IT. 
prisoner, 305 

Malden, H. E. his paper on History on 
the face of England, 1-17 

Malvern Abbey, 11 

Man, trace of the name in tribal names, 
64, 69, 176 

Man, Mr., referred to, 192 

Manchus, their origin, 206 

— their position and descent, 223 

— get possession of China, 223-225 

— superiority of their rule, 225, 226 

— their wars with the pirates, 226 

— Chinese suzerainty over the central 
plateau of Asia reasserted under, 
228 

— as to their policy of hunting and its 
abandonment, 229 

Manfred, King of Sicily, Dante's tribute 
to his learning, 139 

— his poems, 140 

—with Frederick II, at his death, 
151 

— his death, 152 

Manners, Elinor, Countess of Bath, 
defamed in a poem of George Gas- 
coigne’s, 129 

Mardyke, English and French negotia- 
tions as to the siege, 96 

— taken by the English, 99, I 

Marib, ruins of, 75 

Marmoutier Abbey, 29 

Martin of Tours, Saint, translation of 
his relics, 29, 40 

— féte day in his honour, 29 

Marseilles, 7 

Mary, Queen of Scots, as to her being 
charmed by bracelets, 131 

Masdi, the, 73 

Massilia, coins of, 63 

— an Iberian city, 7d. 

Matilda, Queen of Henry I., her bridge 
over the Lea, 366 

Mauge, district of, ravaged by the 
Danes, 38 

— granted by Lambert to Rainier, 
40 
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Mauritania, invaded by the Norsemen, 
42, 45 

Maxentius, son of Maximian, his de- 
feat at the Milvian bridge, 372 

Mayence, Diet of (1235), 148 


Mazarin, Cardinal, attempts to bribe | 


Sir William Lockhart, 98 

Meaux, synod of, 58 

Medehampstead, hallowing of the 
monastery, 382 

Meliant Castle, burnt by the Danes, 
24 

Melicertes, name corresponds to that 
for lion, 62 

Melkarth, name corresponds to that 
for lion, 62 

Mellitus, Bishop of the East Saxons, 
refuses the Eucharist to Saba’s son, 


3 

Merton, Ethelred mortally wounded 
at, 3 

Micali, Giuseppe, on the Ligurians 
and Iberians, 63 

Miglab, see Ghaiman. 

Milan, mission sent to England from, 


301 
Miller, D. , on the ‘ Iklik,’ 75 
Miles, Col. S., copy of the ‘Iklik’ 
acquired 75 (note) 
Milton, John, his influence on England, 


252 

Ming dynasty, foundation of, 222 
succumbs to the Manchus, 223 

Moguls, see Mongols, 

Mohacs, battle of, 272 

Mongols, effect of their conquest of 
China, 209 

— settlement of the Kin and Hia 
tribes in China, 217 

— their conquest of China, 217-220, 
230 

— their naval victories, 219, 220 

—as to the strength of the resistance 
offered to by the Chinese, 221, 230 

— collapse of their rule, 222 

Monmouth, Welsh, up to Charles II., 7 

Monmouth bridge, 367 

Mont-Haguey (? Montaigu Bri- 
sette), castle, burnt by the Danes, 
24 

Montagu, Admiral, notifies the capi- 
tulation of Dunkirk to Secretary 
Thurloe, 112 

Montebourg, castle, burnt by the 
Danes, 24 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester, 
whether influenced by the legislation 
of Frederick I1., 143 


Montgomery, restored to Wales, 7 

Moon, represented on coins, 163, 165 

Moore, families of, in Ireland, descen- 
dants of captured Moors, 45 

Moors, their wars with the Norsemen, 
42-44 

— taken captive to Ireland, 45 

— survive in the families of ‘ Moore,’ 7/. 


, Morgan, Thomas, appointed Major- 


General by Cromwell, 98 


| — succeeds Sir John Reynolds as Com- 


mander-in-Chief, 100 

— his account of his campaign, 100, 
102-108 

— urges to battle in the council of 
war, 103, 104 


| — his action in the battle of the Dunes, 


105-108, 111 

Mountain names identical with those 
of islands, 165 

Mousta-Aribahs, descendants of Ish- 
mael, 74 

— their ancestry, 74 


| Miller, P. E., on the story of Godfred 


| 
| 
| 


and Refo, 335 
—on the laws for compounding for 
337. 
Munch, P. 
315 
Munster, its purely Celtic character, 
172 
Mythology, European, Turanian influ- 
ence on, 176 


, his history of Norway, 


FARNAVis, minister of the 
Péshwa Madhu Rao Naraen, 301, 
302 
his death, 304 

Nana Sahib, adopted son of Baji 
Rao II., 306 

Nanking, capital of the Sung dynasty, 
217 
captured and held by T’ai P’ing 
Wang, 232 
condition of, under his rule, 236 

Nantes, city of, pillaged by the Danes, 
37, 38 
county of, granted to Rainald of 
Poitiers by Charles the Bald, 37 
return of fugitives to, 39 
reconsecration of the church, 40 
district of, invaded and taken by 
Lambert, 7d. 

Nanteuil, monastery of, burnt by the 
Danes, 24 

Naples, university founded at, by 
Frederick 139 
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Naraen Rao, fifth Péshwa, his suc- 
cession and murder, 301 

Naseby, battle of, 4 

Navigation, as practised by the Norse- 
men, 50 

Nedshed, a province of Arabia Felix, 


o_o abbot of Bangor, refers to 
pestilence in Britain, 247 

Nepal, Chinese victories in, 228 

Nerike, Olaf, son of Ingiald, escapes 
to, 317 

Nerio, Jarl, story of him and Refo, 


335 
Nia, a suffix signifying land, 161 
Nicasius, Saint, removal of his relics 
at the sack of Rouen by the Danes, 


31 

Nicholas III., Pope, place assigned to 
by Dante, 153 

Nile, its overflow a cause of the plague, 


244 

Nimrood, the alleged founder of 
Nineveh, 71 

Nineveh, its alleged founders, 71 

— meaning of the name, 7. 

Ninus, the alleged founder of Nineveh, 


71 

Nithard, on the capture of Quentovic, 
Hamburg, and Norden, 35, 36 

Nodan, or Nodeus, an Iberian god, 169 

Noirmoutier, isle of, Danish settlement 
on, 38, 39, 40 

Nomenclature, local, in England, 8 e¢ 
Seq. 

— traces of Danish, in the Cétentin 
and Channel Islands, 26-28 

— in Britain, its Iberian origin, 167 

— in West Germany, Gaul, and Britain, 
181 

Nomenoe of Brittany, invites the North- 
men to invade Brittany, 23 

— invades Nantes, 37 

— returns to repulse a Danish invasion 
of Brittany, 40 

Norden burnt by the Danes, 35, 36 

Normans, their influence on architec- 
ture in England, 11 

Norsemen, their ioyalty to the kingly 
dynasty, 309; see also under Danes. 

Northampton, Helen Suavemberg, 
Marchioness of, defamed in a poem 
of George Gascoigne’s, 130 

— allusions to her second marriage, 131 

Northumberland, a Scottish holding, 7 

Norvegia Historia, 314 

Norway, conquest of by the Ynglings, 
309-363 


Norway, consolidation of communities 
into kingdoms in, 311 

Notker, monk of St. Gallen, his study 
of the Neustrian sequences, 31 

Nuadha ; see Nodan. 


OcKLEY Woop, battle of, 5 

Odo, abbot of Clugny, his account of 
the Danish attack on Tours, 28 

Oelver the Wise, foster-father of Half- 
dane the Black, 351 

Ogle, Dr., his Harveian oration, 257 

Oil, a preventive against plague, 258 

Olaf Skygne mentioned in the Yng- 
linga Saga, 316 

Olaf, son of Ingiald Illradi, brought up 
in West Gothland, 317 

— escapes to Nerike, 24. 

— his settlement in Wermeland, 318 

— called the Tretelia, 74, 

— his marriage and children, 319 

— burnt to death by the Swedes, 7. 

— buried at Saflebro, 320 

— his alleged peaceful death, 320 

— mention of in the Langfedgatal and 
by Saxo, 321 

Olaf Geirstad Alf succeeds his father 
in Westfold, 343 

— his dream and burial, 344, 363 

— sacrifices made to, 7. 

— divides Westfold with Halfdane the 
Black, 347 

Olaf of Norway, repulsed from London, 


Olaf Saint, King of Norway, Olaf Geir- 
stad Alf's sword presented to, 345 

Olaf the White, King of Dublin, de- 
scended from Halfdane Huitbein, 324 

Olger the Dane, said to be son of God- 
fred, 343 

Olmiitz, Matthias Hunyady crowned 
King of Bohemia at, 269 

Olo, son of Sigurd, story of his fight 
on behalf of the daughter of Olaf of 
Wermeland, 321-23 

Oman, a province of Arabia Felix, 73 

Omonville, Danish settlement and 
remains at, 26 

Osker the Dane sacks Rouen, 30 

— his ravages in the south of England, 


33 

Oswald, King of Northumbria, supports 
the preaching of Aidan, 380 

— and the mission of Birinus, 381 

Othere, or Ottar, 329 

Otho IV., Emperor, excommunicated 
by Innocent III., 137 
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Otho IV., Empire transferred from, to 
Frederick, 137 
Ottar Vendilcrow invades Denmark, 
27 
on. Saint, removal of his relics from 
the sack of Rouen by the Danes, 31 
Owl represented on coins, 163, 165 


PAILLARD, castle, burnt by the Danes, 


24 

Palgrave, Sir F., his account of the 
taking of Rouen by the Danes, 30 

— on the taking of Paris, 52-56 

Palmer, J. F., his paper on Festilences, 
242-259 

Panipat, defeat of the Mahrattas at, 298 

Pannonia, invasions of, 260 

Paré, Ambroise, effect of his presence 
in the French army, 257 

Paris, treaty of, 116 

— importance of its position, §3 

— described by Palgrave, 53, 54 

— taken by the Danes, 55 

— the Public Exchange held on the 
Great Bridge at, 368 

Parliament held at Foggia by Frede- 
rick II., 142 

Parma, repulse of Frederick II. at, 


150 

a Radbert, monk of Corbey, on 
the Danish ravages on the Seine, 57 

Paulinus preaches to the Angles, 373 

Peking, the capital of the Kin dynasty, 
217 

—- taken by rebels and liberated by the 
Manchus, 224 

— extent and population of, 238 

—- Mahometans in, 240 

Pennington, A. R., his paper on The 
Emperor Frederick 11., 133-157 

Penrith, bridge built at, 367 

Pepin, son of Louis le Débonnaire, 20 

Pepin, grandson of Louis le Débonnaire, 
his election to the kingdom of Aqui- 
taine, 20 

—his grandfather’s action in the 
matter, 21 

~—— supported by Lothaire for awhile, 
th, 


— calls the Danes to his help, 21, 28 
Pericles, his death attributable to 
plague, 245 
his mental prostration, 7d, 
Péshwa, the, meaning of the name, 292 
—an hereditary office founded by 
Sivaji, 7. 
confederation of chiefs under, 7. 


427 


Péshwa, the, importance of the office, 
292, 307 

— receives investiture from the king, 
293 

— a Brahman dynasty, 7d. 

— seat of the family, 74. 

— various holders of the office, 294, 
307 

Pestilence, see Plague. 

Petrarch, F., effect of the plague on 
his writings, 247 

Philip, on its use asa royal Macedonian 
name, 174 

Philip the Fair of France, his enactment 
about the Great Bridge of Paris, 368 

Philippa, wife of Robert de Vere, Duke 
of Ireland, allusions to, in Chaucer’s 
‘Queen Annelyda and False Arcite,’ 
123, 127 

Pierrepont, F., punning allusion to, in 
Gascoigne’s poems, 131 

Piracy in China, 225 
- strongholds of, 226 

Pius II, (Aineas Sylvius) supports 
Matthias Hunyady, 268 

— his designs against the Turks, King 
Podiebrad, and the Hussites, 269 

Plague, consequent on war, 243 ¢t seg., 
255 

— data of various outbreaks of, 243 e¢ 
254 

— overflow of the Nile one of the 
causes of, 244 

—not due to 
Christianity, 74, 
one of the causes of the decline and 
fall of the Empire, 246 

— an important factor in the English 
conquest of Britain, 7. 

-— its effect on literature, 247 

— on mankind, 250 
liability to, increased by intemper- 
ance, 253, 255 

—- by fear, 256 

— origin of, unknown, 257 

— remedies against, 258 

Plato, as to the sea conflict in his 
Timeus, 66 

Podiebrad, George, elected King of 
Bohemia, 267 
keeps Matthias Hunyady in prison, 
268 

-— his alliance with Frederick III., 7. 

-——his war with Matthias Hunyady, 
269 

Pontiffs, origin of the title, 365 

Pontifices, Order of, founded by St. 
Benezet, 36% 
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Poona, death of Balaji at, 298 

— palace of the Péshwas at, 303 

Pope, the plague in England attributed 
to his usurpations, 248 

Popes, their relations to the Emperors, 


134 

Powell, F. York, his Corpus Poeticarum 
Boreale, 363 

Pressburg, university of, privileges 
conferred on by Matthias Hunyady, 


272 

Prideaux, Mr., copy of the ‘ Iklik’ ac- 
quired by, 75 (#ofe) 

Printing office, date of the earliest in 
Hungary, 272 

Prudentius of Troyes on the capture of 
Quentovic, 35 

Pulga, Andamanese god, 192 

Pumbadita (Bombay), origin of the 
name, 77 


QUENTOVIC (Vicus), commerce and 
mint at, 35 
— pillaged by the Danes, 7d, 


RAGHUNATH, uncle of Madhu Rao, 
299 

— Naraen Rao commended to, by 
Madhu Rao, 300 

— his conduct in the murder of Naraen 
Rao, 301 

— proclaimed but not acknowledged 
Péshwa, 303 

—- British interference on his behalf, 74, 

—his later history and death, 303, 


304 
—- his wife, 304 
Raginfred, son of Halfdane, 342 
Ragnar Lodbrog, son of Sigurd Ring, 


339 

Ragnar, or Reginher, leads the Danish 
attack on Paris, 52 

— whether identical with Ragnar Lod- 
brok, 61 

— tales of, 59 

— his death 59, 60 

Ragnhild, daughter of Harald Gold- 
beard, marries Halfdane the Black, 


35° 

— her death, 7d. 

Ragnhild daughter of Sigurd Hiort, 
the Black, her capture by Halfdane 
story of 352-354 

— her dream, 354 


Rainald, Count of Poitiers, county of 


Nantes granted to by Charles the 
Bald, 37 
— defeated and killed by the Bretons, 


37 

Rainier, Mauge granted to by Lam- 
bert of Nantes, 40 

Ram, Raja, his wars with the Moguls, 
291 

— his death, 7d. 

— Santoji assassinated by, 2d. 

Ramiro I., King of Leon, puts the 
Norsemen to flight at Ferrol, 41 

Rauma clan, the, 324, 326 

Raumariki, conquered by Halfdane 
Huitbein, 325 

— — by the King of Alfheim, 343 

— — by Halfdane the Black, 348 

Raynoldus the Jesuit, his alleged treatise 
on Saint John the bridge-builder, 
366 (note) 

Reeve T., his pamphlet against tar- 
water, 259 

Refo, story of, 335 

Reginald, nephew of Godfred of Den- 
mark, 341 

Remi, their Germanic origin, 173 

Rembert, Archbishop of Hamburg, 
his account of the burning of the 
town, 36 

Rerik, captured by the Danes, 52 

Reuchlin, J., his theory as to the 
Hebrew language, 261 

Révonminic, castle, burnt by the 
Danes, 24 

Reynolds, Sir John, appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief by Cromwell, 98 

— drowned on the Goodwin Sands, 
100 

Rhys, John, as to the name of the god 
Nodan, 169 

Richard II., his marriage with Anne of 
Bohemia referred to in Chaucer’s 
* Assembly of Fowls,’ 122 

Ringariki, added to the kingdom of 
Westfold, 354 

Ringshaug, Sigurd Ring’s mound at, 
331 

Rivers, decide the position of the 
earlier English towns, 14 

— names of, with the root R. D. N., 
160 

Robert of France refuses the offer of 
the Empire by Gregory IX., 147 

Robert Grossteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
denounces Innocent IV., 152 

Rochester, alleged Danish capture of, 
in 839, 34-36 

—- foundation of the see, 378 
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Rognvald, son of Olaf Gierstad Alf, 
Yynglingatal dedicated to by Thiod- 


olf, 313, 344 
— succeeds his father in Westfold, 


345 

Rolf Krak, King of the Danes, his 
gifts to Refo, 336 

Romans, their relations with the 
Iberians, 175 

— Iberian populations assimilated by, 
18 

_— their bridge building, 365 

Roman Catholicism in China, 227 

Roman wall, the, 8 

Rome, pestilence during the siege of, 
by Alaric, 246 

— bridges at, 369-373 

Rouen sacked by the Danes, 30 

Ruhaba, ruins at, 79 

Runes, their Turanian origin, 178- 


180 

Runnymede, the Great Charter signed 
at, 4 

Rus, Norsemen known by the name, 
46 


SaBA, QUEEN, her architectural works, 
75 
Sabeans, foundation of their Empire, 


72 

— their language, 7. 

— residence of their kings, 24, 

— their feudal town-organisation, 7d. 

— their architectural power, 78 

— mentioned in the Old Testament, 74. 

Sabota, Sabut, Sabwat, residence of 
the Sabean kings, 72 

Sacrifices, human, 320 

Siiflebro, grave of Olaf of Wermeland 
at, 320 

Sagas, various, 312 e/ seq. 

St. Albans, battles of, 3 

— council of the barons at, 4 

St. André, castle, burnt by the Danes, 


24 
St. Angelo, castle and bridge of, 369, 


2 

i des Prés, described by 
Palgrave, 54 

— relics removed from to Combes-en- 
Brie, 55 

— legends of as to its pillage by the 
Danes, 59 

St. Maximian, Abbey of, burnt by the 
Danes, 40 

St. Omer, Abbey of, ravaged by the 
Danes, 56 


St. Ouen, Abbey of, sacked by the 
Danes, 31 

Saintes burnt by the Norsemen, 46 

Sali Gothus, 317 

Salt as a remedy for plague, 259 

— regarded by the Egyptians as a cause 
of disease, 74. 

Sambhaji, son of Sivaji, executions or- 
dered by, 290 

~— taken prisoner by the Moguls, 291 

— his death, 

Samnium, Ligurian colony in, 63, 66 

Samson, name corresponds to that for 
lion, 62 


| San Germano, Frederick II. vows to 


go on the Crusade at, 144 

Sana, ruins of Ghomdan at, 77 

— various conquests of, 78 

— flourishing state of, i, 

a to its identity with Azal or Uz, 
tb. 

— tradition among the Jews in, 

Sande Fiord, J 

Sandwich, 14 

Santoji assassinated by Raja Ram, 291 

Sarah, wife of Abraham, her descen- 
dants, 72 

Sardinia, theory as to the name, 160 ef 
Seq. 

Sardis, coins of, 174 

Sark, invaded by the Danes, 24 

— traces of their settlement in, 27 

Sarum, Old, supplanted by Salisbury, 


15 

Saxi Flettir, foster-brother of Olaf of 
Wermeland, 317 

Saxo Grammaticus, 315, 316 

Scandinavia, as to the independence of 
the various communities, 309 

— their consolidation into kingdoms, 


31 

Scatus and Hiallus, story of, 323 

Scaurus, AZmilius, rebuilds the Milvian 
bridge, 371 

Schefer, Ch., copy of the ‘ Iklik’ ac- 
quired by, 75 (ote) 

Schurken cut by the engineer Vauban, 
114, 116 

Scioldunga Saga, its authorship, 312 

Scioldungs drive out the Ynglings 
from Sweden, 311 

Score, the Anglo-Cymric, by A. J. 
Ellis, 175 

Scotland, variations of the frontier, 7 

— English fiefs in, 7. 

—- ravaged by the plague, 248 

Selfs Lag, the, 359 

Senlac, battle of, 5 
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Sennacherib, King of Assyria, death of 


his troops attributed to the plague, 
244 

Severus, Septimius, Emperor, defeats 
Didius Julianus at the Milvian bridge, 


372 
Seville plundered by the Norsemen, 


43 

Sewster Robina, niece. of Cromwell, 
married to Sir William Lockhart, 96 

Shao or Sahii, son of Sambhaji, brought 
up among the Moguls, 292 

— is released and made Maharaja of 
the Mahrattas, 7d. 

— madness shown by, #0. 

— his witty sayings, ‘4. 

— power of the ministry under, 74, 

Shakespeare, his allusion to war being 
followed by the plague, 243 

— mention of the Rialto by, 374 

Sheep-scoring, as to the origin of the 
numerals for, 175 

Shem, son of Noah, called Bené Eber, 


71 

— the alleged founder of the castle of 
Ghomdan, 77 

Shemites an Aryan people, 71 

Shen Si, disturbances in, 240 

Sherley on Chaucer’s ‘Complaint of 
Mars,’ 125 

Shibém-Agjan, ruins at, 79 

— identical with Sibmah, 7d. 

— origin of the name, 2d. 

Shibém-Jaschum, ruins at, 79 

Ships, description of the Danish, 48-50 

— represented on coins, 163, 165 

Shires, traces of Danish settlement in 
their nomenclature, 10 

Sibmah, identical with Shibém-Agjan, 


79 

— origin of the name, 7d, 

Sicily, conquest of by Henry VI., 136 

Sidney Sussex College, portrait of 
Cromwell presented to, 117 

Sigfred, brother of Hemming of Den- 
mark, 341 

Sigifrodus identified with Sigurd Ring, 
339 

Sigtryg, son of Eystein, killed in battle 
with Halfdane the Black, 348 

Sigurd Hiort, King of Ringariki, stories 
of, 352 

— his death, 353 

Sigurd Ring, King of Denmark, his 
victory at Bravalla, 317 

— story of his war with Eystein, son 
of Halfdane Huitbein, and death, 
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Sigurd Ring, King of Denmark, date 
of his death, 332 

— identified with Sigifrodus, 339 

— his imperial power, 74. 

Silesia, part of Matthias Hunyady’s 
dominions, 269 

Silures, the, 187 

Siguin, Duke of Gascony, killed by the 
Norsemen, 46 

Sirwah, or Sirvar, ruins of the castle 
and inscriptions from, 81 

Sivaji, the founder of Mahratta 
dominion, 290 

— his death, 74, 

Sixtus IV., Pope, rebuilds the Jani- 
culan bridge, 370 

Skaereid, Halfdane Huitbein buried at, 
328, 329 

Skiold, King, his war with King 
Eystein, 332 

— his death and burial, 72. 

Skiring’s Hall, as to the site of, 328 

— market at, 329 

— sacrifices offered at, 331 

Slagn, mound of Ringshaug at, 331 

Slaves, their relations with the Danes, 
51, 52 

Smithfield, burning at, 4, 6 

Snorri Sturluson, how far the author of 
the Heimskringla, 312 

—- author of the Prose Edda, 313 

— his story of Halfdane the Black, 346 
ét seq. 

Sogn, district of, 349 

— acquired by Halfdane the Black, 
350 


Sol, its connexion with Soleyer, 319 

Soleyer, Soloer, as to the origin of the 
name, 74, 

— conquest of by Hogne, 343 

Solva, wife of Olaf of Wermeland, 319 

Solve, King of Soloer, 7d. 

— killed by the Swedes, 323 

Sora (Surat), origin of the name, 77 
(note) 

Spain invaded by the Norsemen, 41-43 

Speght, Thomas, assumes the Knight 
of Chaucer’s ‘ Dream’ to be John of 
Gaunt, 120 

Sprenger, Dr., on the ‘Iklik,’ 75 

Staines, Caesar crossed the Thames 
at, 3 

Stanhope, Jane, wife of Sir R. Towns- 
hend, punning allusion to in Gas- 
coigne’s poems, 131 

Statielliates, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 

Statius, P. Papinius, Chaucer's stanzas 

from, 122 (note), 123 
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Stein, head of Halfdane the Black 
buried at, 354, 357 

Stiflasund, Gudrod killed at, 341 

Stoke d’Abernon, Norman origin of 
the name, II 

Stones, black, worship of, 81 

Storm, Gustav, on the Ynglingatal, 


14 

Pr} use of the word, 8 

Stuhlweissenburg (Fehérvar), Matthias 
Hunyady crowned at, 269 

Suavemberg, Helen, Marchioness of 
Northampton, defamed in a poem of 
George Gascoigne’s, 130 

—allusions to her second marriage, 
131 

Sulpice, Saint, Bishop of Bayeux, 
question as to his see, 24 

— killed by the Danes, 24 

— his martyrdom, 58 

Sun, represented on coins, 163, 165 

Sung dynasty, extent of its dominion, 


217 

— allies itself with the Mongols against 
the Kin, 218 

— conquest of by the Mongols, 218- 
220 

Sutton Valence, Norman origin of the 
name, II 

Swabia, dukedom of, granted to Fre- 
derick von Buren, 134 

Swaine, S. A., his paper on 7he Eng- 
lish Acquisition and Loss of Dun- 
kirk, 93-118 

Sweden, consolidation of communities 
into kingdoms, 311 

Swedes, rise against the family of In- 
giald, 317 

— emigrate to Wermeland, 318 

— kill Olaf of Wermeland, 319 

— story of their invasion of Soloer, 
323, 324 

Sweyn of Denmark repulsed from Lon- 
don, 3 

Szilagy, Count, promotes the election 
of Matthias Hunyady, 268 


T’al P’ING rebellion, the, 232, 235 

— its so-called Christianity, 235 

— desolation consequent on, 236 

T’ai P’ing Wang, see Hung Siu-tsiuen, 

Tanyards at Derby, freedom from 
plague in 1667, 258 

— at Nottingham, prevalence of the 
plague in, 24. 

Tarbes pillaged by the Norsemen, 41 

— annual festival at. 72, 


Tarkon, the, his emblems, 62 

— his relations with the Ligurians, 65 

— coins of, 174 

— identity of the name with that of 
Tarquin, 174 

Tarquin, the, of Etruria, his emblems, 


3 

— his relations with the Ligurians, 65 

— origin of the name, 174 

Tar-water as a remedy for the plague, 
259 

Tascianus, coins of, 173 

Taylor, Isaac, on the conformity of 
names in Picardy, 182 

Teffauge, district of, ravaged by the 
Danes, 38 

— granted by Lambert to Girard, 40 

Temesvar, meaning of the name, 71 

— Ladislas III. reconciled to Ladislas 
Hunyady at, 267 

Temple, Sir Richard, his paper on 
Political Lessons of Chinese History, 
205-229 

— on Lersonal Traits of Mahratta 
Brahman Princes, 289-308 

Temple Church, 6 

Ten Brink, Professor, on the date of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Queen Annelyda and 
False Arcite,’ 124 

Tenby, name identical with Denbigh, 
10 (note) 

Teutons, their invasion of Britain com- 
my with that of Gaul, Spain, or 
taly, 183 

Tewkesbury, battle of, 4 

Thing, name survives in local nomen- 
clature, 10 

— common to several Fy/kis, 359-361 

Thingvalla, origin of the name, 10 

Thingwell, origin of the name, 10 

Thiodwolf of Hwin, author of the 
Ynglingatal, 313, 315 

Thioling, Tidlling, church of, marks 
site of a heathen temple, 328 

— remains of a stone circle at, 74, 

— early cemetery near, 329 

Thor, traces of in local nomenclature, 9 

Thorleif Spake, many bearers of the 
name, 354, 355 

Thorpe, a sign of Danish settlement, 10 

Thorsoy, island of, 329 

Thoten, district of, 325, 326 

— conquest of by Hogne, 343 

Thule, Iberian origin of the name, 
162 

— probably identical with Iceland, 74, 

Thurloe, John, secretary to Cromwell, 
Lockhart’s letters to, 96, 109, 112 
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Hungary,’ 272 

Thursley, origin of the name, 10 

Thurstaston, origin of the name, 10 

Tiberias, lake of, called by the Jews 
the ‘ sea,’ 369 

Tiberius, Emperor, rebuilds the Sub- 
lician bridge, 370 

Tientsing, Mahometans in, 240 

Tingwall, origin of the name, 10 

Tintern Abbey, 11 

Tolls on bridges, exemptions from, 368 

Ton, use of in local nomenclature, 8 

Tortoise, found on island coins, 165 

Totems, identity of with the names of 
various English clans, 190 

Totila, King of the Ostro-Goths, spares 
the Milvian bridge, 372 

Totila, Duke of Gascony, defeated by 
the Norsemen, 40 

Toulon, 7 

Tours, Danes repulsed from, 29 

Towns, rise and fall of, 14 

Town-settlements, 72 

Trade, probability of new channel for, 


I 

Traveller’s Tale, the, illustrates the 
communal divisions in Scandinavia, 
311 

Triads, or Triune, confederacy of, 234 

Tribal nomenclature, 64, 69 

— organisation, 65 

Troy, siege of, plagues break out 
among the Greeks at, 244 

Tséng Kuo-fan, 230 

Tung Kwan, fortress of, 207, 217, 
223 

Tunsberg, market at, 326, 329 

Turanians, their influence in Europe, 
176, 180 

— onthe English language, 177 

— their language the common primitive 
one, 178 

— white varieties of, 185 

Turenne, Marshal, Commander-in-Chief 
in the campaign against Dunkirk, 
102 

— his action in the council of war, 
103, 104 

— in the battle of the Dunes, 105, 108, 
110 

— compliments the English on their 
valour, 70. 

Turkestan, East, Mahometan settle- 
ments in, 241 

Turks, their conquests in Asia compared 
with those of the English in Britain, 


187 


| Tyburn, 
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Thurécz, John, his ‘Chronicles of | Turnham Green, Charles I. retreats 


before Essex at, 3 
execution of the Catholics 
at, 6 


| Tynwald, origin of the name, 10 


UBBA THE DANE, his alleged ancestry, 


4 

Ulysses, legends of at Lisbon, 42 

Ulvo, 335 

Utraquists, tolerance shown to by Mat- 
thias Hunyady, 269 

Utrecht, treaty of, 116 

Uz, Ussa, Ussah, as to its identity with 
Sana, 78 


VADLE (Vold), 332, 333 

Vagienni, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 

Vale Crucis Abbey, 11 

Valognes (Allauna) burnt by the Danes, 
24 

Varna, or Waerne, plundered by King 
Eystein, 332 

— hospital of the Knights of St. John 
at, 20. 

Vascones, the, 172 

Vases, represented on coins, 163, 164 

Vauban, the engineer, cuts through the 
Schurken, 114, 116 

Vediantii, a Ligurian tribal name, 64 

Vend, Vendil, its whereabouts, 327 

Vendilsbyggiar, 327 

Venice, St. Mark’s, scene of the recon- 
ciliation of Frederick Barbarossa and 
Alexander III., 135 

— bridges of, 373, 374 

Verani, 69 

Vere, Robert de, Duke of Ireland, see 
Ireland, Duke of. 

Verton, shrine of St. Martin at, 40 

Vicel, monastery of, burnt by the 
Danes, 24 

Vigfusson, Gudbrand, on the authorship 
of the Heimskringla and Scioldunga, 
312, 314 

— his Corpus 
363 

Vigne, Pier de, sce Vinea, Peter de. 

Vigs Fiord, 329 

Villani, Giovanni, dies of the plague, 


Poeticarum Boreale, 


247 
Vinea, Peter de, his sonnets, 140 
— his alleged treachery to Frederick 
150 
— his innocence asserted by Dante, 
150 (ote) 
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Vinegar, a remedy for the plague, 259 
Vingulmark, 327, 330 

— extent of, 338 

— conquered by Alfgeir of Aliheim, 


343 
— Halfdane the Black’s wars in, 348, 


351 
vieei, buried at Naples, 140 
Vitiges, King of the Ostrogoths, occu- 
pies the Milvian bridge, 372 
Vulfard, see Wulfhard. 


Wane, Sir Tuomas, his Note to Sir 
Richard Temple’s paper on /o/itical 
Lessons of Chinese History, 229 

Waelsungs (Volsungs), give their name 
to Walsingham, 9 

Wakefield Bridge, 367 

Walcheren, island of, granted to 
Harald the Dane, 20 

Wales, conquest of by Edward I., 7 

—- castles and earthworks on its fron- 
tier, 7 

Walford, Cornelius, his paper on 
Bridges, 364-375 

Wallingford, John, on the ancestors of 
Inguar and Ubba, 46 

Walsingham, origin of the name, 9 

War, outbreaks of the plague con- 
sequent on, 243 ef sey., 255 

Warings, traces of in local nomen- 
clature, 9 

Warnhan, origin of the name, 9 

Warrington, origin of the name, 9 

Warwick, origin of the name, 9 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of, 
slain at Barnet, 3 

Water cure, a remedy for the plague, 


258 
Waverley Abbey, 11 
Wells, Cathedral Church of, 14 
Welsh, West, join the Danes against 
Ecgbryht, 22 
—- their relations with Brittany, 23 
Welton, Gilbert de, Bishop of Carlisle, 
publishes an indulgence to rebuild 
Great Salkeld Bridge, 367 
Wenzeslas, King of Poland, concludes 
peace with Matthias Hunyady, 270 
entertained by him, 7. 
Wergild, amount of, tested by bones, 337 
Wermeland, settlement of Olaf, son of 
Ingiald, in, 318 
earlier settlement in, 319 
taken by Halfdane Huithein, 328 
— conquered by the Swedes, 343 
Westfaldingi, the, 38 


Westfold, acquired by Halfdane Huit- 
bein, 325, 326 

— earlier dynasty in,* 327 

Westmoreland, a Scottish holding, 7 

Whitby, synod of, 382 

White Lily, sect of, in China, 234 

Wick, use of in local nomenclature, § 

Wilford, Captain, on local nomen- 
clature in Arabia and Persia, 77 
(note) 

Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, at the 
synod of Whitby, 382 

William of Holland, Anti-Emperor, 


50 
| Winchelsea, church of, 14 
| Woden, traces of in local nomenclature, 


9 
| Wonersh, origin of the name, 10 


Woodsorrel, a remedy for the plague, 
59 

Woolsey, gives its name to its manu- 
facture, 15 

Worsted, gives its name to its manu- 
facture, 15 

Wotton, origin of the name, 10 

Wounding, laws with regard to the 
money payment for, 337 


| Wycliffe, John, effect of the plague on 


his writings, 247, 251 
his influence on English history, 
250 
Wu-chang, capital of Hu Peh, 239 
Wulfere, King of Mercia, founds the 
monastery of Medehampstead, 382 
Wulfhard, Ealdorman, his identity 
with Vulfard, regis homo, 32 
— defeats the Danes, 33 
his death, 72. 


Yacur, his Mahometan settlements, 
241 


Yang-tse-ki’ang river, 207 


| Yemen, a province of Arabia Felix, 73 


Ynglings, conquest of Norway by, 309 
36 

— expelled from Sweden by the Sciol- 
dungs, 311 

Ynglinga Saga, the work of Ari Frode, 
313 

Ynglingatal, written by Thiodwolf of 
313 
woven into the Ynglinga Saga, 314 
dedicated to Rognvald, son of Olaf 
Geirstad Alf, 344 

Yokatamites, 72 

York, cause of its metropolitan position, 
14 
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York, James, Duke of, in the battle of | ZAFAR, ruins at, 81 
Dunes, 107 — seven gates of, 70. 
— rumour of his death, 110 Zapolya, Stephen and John, 272 
— besieges Dunkirk, 117 Zerffi, G. G., his paper on The ‘ /k/ik, 
Yotuns, the, 356 (o/e) by Hamdéni, 70-83 
Yiin Nan, disturbances in, 240 — his paper on Hungary under King 
Matthias Hunyady, 260-272 
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